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PREFACE. 



TopoQRAPHT is emphatically a British science; exotic but 
in name ; a science which pan <udy flourish amongst a peo^de 
who love their homes, the scenes cem[iected with their his- 
torj; and who eagerly thirst after all information connected 
with the parent soil.* 

Graceful as it is true, topography has been for centuries 
in almost every province of England the favourite pursuit of 
men, by their learning and res€|arch, admirably qualified to 
become the instructors of the present generation, and to 
infuse amongst us that spirit of inquiry which wrests from 
obscurity the most venerable monuments of our fathers, 
reveals their ages, and by imparting to them the charm of 
science, brings before us in review the very days of which, 
in the fulness of their glory, they were the ornaments, as, 
in their hoary antiquity, they are the objects of admiration 
in these. 

This science speaks feelingly to the intelligent mind, and 
though we might safely leave it to the impression it is 
calculated to create even in the untutored breast, the following 
powerful passage from the '^ Journey to the Hebrides" will 
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TIU PREPACK. 

be by all admitted as worthy of the speaker and the subject 
'^ To abstract the mind from all local emotion would be im- 
possible if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it 
were possible ; whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of 
human beings. Far from me and my friends be such frigid 
philosophy as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over 
any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery^ or 
virtue. That man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose 
piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

Feelings such as these, expressed in all their fervour, cheer 
the topographer in his effort to rescue from oblivion the 
perishing traces of past ages, which, notwithstanding the 
Vandalism of man, or the less destructive hand of time, may 
yet be spared to us, and to preserve, as ancestral heir-looms, 
the mouldering and time-honoured relics of the arts of more 
stately seras from the forgetfrdness which too often attends 
decay. These very ruins stand a connecting link between 
ourselves and the venerable past; these very fabrics, which 
in the pride of their strength, or the gorgeous pomp of their 
sacred character, looked down on our forefathers, still — though 
shorn of their splendour by the sharp cancer of consuming 
a«^e, but hallowed in majestic desolation — look down upon 
their descend ants^ and command onr affectionate ejmpathiesj 
as the sole survivors in the wreck of time- There is not a 
mountain or valley^ a torrent or a stream, but affords some 
subject for inquiryj somt^ claim to our attention from the 
events with wbich they are iudissolubly connected, while 
the tiny rill may not be overlooked, for, in the lan- 
■f the contemplative poet Youngs, 

*^ In erery nU a sweet inBtructLon flaws*'' 
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PREFACB. IX 

- But while the instructive labours of the topo^pher 
during the last century and the early portion of the present 
were restricted to the narrower yet more patriotic sphere of 
home, the peace, by enabling him to extend his field of ob- 
servation, gave not only a fresh impulse to his zeal, but 
withdrew it from its ancient scene. Domestic topography 
thus became stagnant, or with at best but some rare ex- 
ceptions in some county Wells ; while the distance, and the 
troubles and uncertainties in travelling, damped the energies 
of the topographer in foreign lands, or rendered precarious 
the result of his utmost ardour. But every impediment was 
overcome, every obstacle removed to the prosecution of this 
science, by the application to national and international tra- 
velling of the mighty element — steam. In this gigantic re- 
volution, annihilating as it were time and space, Belgium to 
her eternal honour, under the auspices of her enlightened 
monarch, Leopold I., took the lead among the Powers of Con- 
tinental Europe, and brought the Rhine within the compass 
of a day's journey to the English traveller. The substantial 
blessings which speedily rewarded this sound policy were 
not lost on the neighbouring states, and a network of lines, 
intersecting the plains of Europe^ was the necessary con- 
sequence. 

It ,would be foreign to our present purpose to enlarge 
upon the advantages derived from this facility of interna- 
tional communication, by which antipathies have been out- 
rooted, and a more pleasing spirit engendered among the 
members of the great European family of nations; but the 
inappreciable benefits which it has afforded to the extension 
of topographical knowledge, and of which our topographers 
have eagerly availed themselves, may not be overlooked. 
Thanks to the scientific zeal of Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street, France and the Pyrenees, North Germany, 
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X PREFACB. 

and thd Rhine^ South Germany and thd Tyrol| Swit- 
zerland; Malta and the East; Modem Egypt and Thebes, 
Italy, Spain, Denmaric, Sweden, Norway, and Ruaaia are all 
described with a fidelity and ability which it is im- 
possible to surpass and difficult to imitate, rendering us at 
home amid scenes to ^liuch but a few yean i^o we were 
strangers. 

While topographical knowledge has thus kept pace mth 
the annually increasing extension of lines on the Continent, 
we are led to consider wiietfaer the same results hare been 
obtained at home — ^whether our topograj^cal kno^riedge is 
commensurate with the extension of our lines of rail. We are 
compelled to admit that it is not — and to confess that while 
the recesses of the Continent have been explored and laid 
open to the British Tourist, England does not possess Goe 
work calculated to satisfy the inquiring foreigner. 

This defect may be accounted for by the consideration 
that, £rom our insulated position, our lines must terminate in 
a cul de sac, viz. our seaports ; and that the merchandise 
conveyed on these lines to and from them and the interior, 
is of such paramount importance as to rmder every other 
consideration infinitely secondary; that the great features 
in the Continental lines and the British are dissimilar — 
on the former pleasure, on the latter business, predomi- 
nating; and that the very parties who proceed from one 
station to another are, in this country, parties deeply inte- 
rested in, to them, miore important affairs than acquiring 
any knowledge of the places by which they are carried. 
This may have been the case, but it is so no longer; and 
such reasoning could only apply while our position was as 
isolated as insulated; while to us might apply die lines 
written 1880 years ago — 

** Et penituB toto dirisos orbe Britanno^;" 
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and Horace's well-known prayer to the goddess Fortune, of 
Antium — 

** Serves itanun Ciesarem in nltiiiioi 
Orbis Britannos.'' 

But now that dmost incredibly vast Unes connect^ or bib 
in process of constrection in ord^ to connect, the most 
distant parts of EoropO; and are ererj one in connection 
widi Boulogne and Calais; that, by the i^lendid steam- 
sbips of the South-Eastern and Conttneatal Steam Packet 
Company, they are immediately connected with the grand 
line from Dover and Folkestone to London, and thence 
with Liverpool and Glasgow, and vidth all the arterial lines 
which run through the body of England and Scotland ; that 
we have recently witnessed, and will continue annually 
to witness, an increased influx of foreigners to our shores, it 
may be said that the isolation has passed away, and the 
necessity for " Guides" begins to be felt. 

It is with a view to remedy this defect, to impart an 
interest to the scenes through which the traveller is hurry- 
ing, to beguile the tedium of a journey by, we trust, an 
amusing and instructive account of the events connected 
with the places on the line, and of the eminent persons 
who have shed the lustre of their names upon them, that 
the present compilation is submitted to the Tourist. 

It is to the want of such national Hand-books that we 
ascribe the change which comes over the spirit of the 
traveller's dream, when, with Murray in hand, he first sets 
foot on foreign soil, shakes off the torpor which assailed 
him, and assumes the activity of intelligence which stamps 
the British wanderer in other climes, for we vidll not admit 
that we are so degenerate as to feel no sympathy for, or 
interest in, scenes connected with many of our most che- 
rished institutions, transmitted to us unimpaired by the 
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jealous energy and affection of oar fore&thers, and to which 
we are ourselves most enthusiastically attached. 

It is^ we repeat^ to this want that we ascribe the extra- 
ordinary contrast between the British traveller at home and 
abroad, and it is to diminish this contrast by dispelling^ an 
apparently lethaif;ic insensibility to the scenes of home, and 
by bringing to his notice the events of which they have 
been the theatre, that we, with great diffidence, present this 
Manual to the tourist. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Within a few yards of the south-eastern extremity of 
London-bridge^ in the very heart of the bustle and business, 
enterprise and energy, of the mighty metropolis of com- 
merce, is a large open space, as calm and noiseless as the 
cloisters of Westminster. On the right, as you enter this 
space from the bridge, stands Guy's Hospital, a glorious 
monument of private munificence, to which, in other lands, 
it wotdd be difficult to find a parallel, not only transferring 
to future ages the name of the lowly-bom waterman who 
founded and completed it, but endearing to every English- 
man those institutions of which at his birth he is the heir, 
and by which he feels that the door is never closed against 
the activity of honest industry, whether it leads to the 
highest dignities of the State, or to the acquirement of 
almost boundless wealth. In front is a cold unostentatious 
building, contrasting as strikingly with the vitality and 
energy within, as it harmonises with the calm without. 

But this calm is, indeed, of brief duration, and is followed 
by a scene of a most opposite character. From the lofty 
portals, suddenly thrown open, emerges a crowd of all 
nations and of all ranks. First, the unimpedimented travel- 
s ler, to whom each minute seems an age, is heard with 
rapid and eager tones to urge his driver to unwonted speed, 
. for to him a moment lost may be the loss of all, and life a 
long dreary blank. Next follows a string of cabs jog- 
ging lazily along, while the discordant voices of the prudent 
occupants within direct their Jehus to keep an eye to the 
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pyramidB of oarpet-bags and bundles which grace the t<^; 
then numerous carnages, from the unostentatious chaiiot 
of the ancient peer, with his coronet scarcelj perceplable 
to the passers-by, to the more showy hammer-cloth and 
decorated panels of the merchant prince. Omniboaes, witk 
their thirteen insides, conveying to odier points men to 
whom the London terminus is no terminus, but a mere stop- 
page in transitu, and the commencement of another jou> 
ney ; and, lastly, {i seemingly endless succession of pedes- 
trians. These now crowd that space which but a moment 
before was a solitude, and, numerous though they be^ pan 
through it and are lost on the mighty living stream of 
London, without i^parendy adding to its volume. 

Nowhere is the tide in tiie afiiurs ot men more remaikaUj 
illustrated than here ; and nowhere does it ebb and flow with 
greater regularity. No sooner has the receding tide left th« 
strand, than a solitary pedestrian, whose huge frame and 
gaitered calves proclaim a Sussex farm^ or a Kentish 
yeoman, is seen, like the first ripple of advancing wave, 
rounding the comer, and anxiously glancing at the clbels^ 
compares the time with that of his village ohnmometer, 
which he afEectionately, or perhaps teohnieaUy, calls kit 
turnip. The difiPerence of seventeen minutes between the 
two, while enaUing him to wipe his brow, and more leisurely 
to gain the station, wrests from his relieved mind sundry 
ejaculations of ^^ Cockney boobies,"-^^^ queer notions to set 
their clock by high water at London bridge." But &ster 
and faster gathers the crowd, hundreds of pedestrians, 
and from every description of vehicle descending parties 
jostling together, eagerly press forward to secure thdr 
tickets, and to select thmr respective carriages. WbHef 
without the station walls all was a mixture of chaos and 
Babylon — ^the natural consequence of universal individual 
independence; within, all is symmetry and regularity. To 
each is his allotted place, to each his allotted time. 

While parties, having secured their seats, employ the last 
few minutes before starting in taking leave of friends who 
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ixxay have accompanied tbem^ it is no idle amnsement to 
scan the countenances of the travellersy and to read with an 
almost unerring certainty the story of each at the moment. 

That fair-haired youth whose joy beams forth through 
eyes sufiused with tears^ which his pride and his visions <^ 
glory would re^l, offers a sad contrast to his weeping 
mother and sister^ whose very hearts would burst but for 
kind nature's sweetest solace— tears. Alone, yet scarcely 
^art; stands his aged father, deeply moved at the scene, 
yet proud and confident of his son, with an entire submission 
to the decrees of God, sternly struggling to suppress the 
emotions which wring his soul. He, too, would dasp his 
boy to a father^s heart, yet shrinks from that pure and last 
enjoyment ; he would not deprive of that unuttered delight 
those whom excess of grief had rendered speechless, and 
v^hose strength, at the trying moment of a long, perhaps an 
eternal, separation iq)on earth, was perfectly prostrate. But 
the bell is heard ; — one last embrace. I heard the old man say 
''Go, my child} — remember — ^honour — ^return, return," Alas ! 

'* All things he had ordaSned festival 
Turned from their office to black funeral "— 

the boy so loved had early found a soldier's grave. 

Within a few paces of the afflicted, stood a young oouple, 
but not precisely sudi as Lamartine has so beautifully 
delineated in his first epoch in '' Jocelyn." This couple did 
not appear as if— - 

*^ TlAy in themsdyes their happiness would Inde ;" 
or, if they would, they chose rather a conspicuous hiding- 
place when they selected the station's platform. At all 
events, there they were, and their great effort, evidently, 
was to look natural, as if they were old hands, had been 

? knocked abont, and were used to it. This they accomplished 
by effectually reminding us of a new ensign at his first levee. 

. No mother or sister here paid a last adieu. They in Bel« 
gravia, or in the more lovely and more poetical region of the 
Water of Bays, in all their bridal finery, were enjoying 
something, if not more substantial, more costly than even 
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the well-appointed restaurateur at the station could provide. 
Yet they were not alone, a valet — a perfect hero in his line — 
and a maid accompanied them^ — a bijou of a maid: — 

** Her mother had a maid called Barbara,"— 
whom^ as an artiste perfectlj au fatty and who had been 
spared to the fair bride's elder sisters on previous and similar 
occasions^ her mother now lent to the last deserter of her 
childhood's home. Barbara was in her element; rather 
more so than a Sicilian in a Speronara in a gale of wind. 
Her admonitions, however, about furs, cloaks, mantillas, 
shawls, and boas, the wind, sun, dust, or rain, were all most 
unceremoniously disregarded by her ladyship, who, rejecting 
alike admonition and assistance, and receiving neither firom 
her youthful lord, quietly ensconced herself in her place, as if 
for her were neither lord, maid, valet, nor anything. The 
humbled Barbara, mounted in the rumble of the carriage on 
a truck, consoled herself by declaring to the valet that her 
lady was very different from her mother, and that having 
accompanied her three elder sisters on their matrimonial 
tours, she must know more about it than her ladyship. 

But the noble pair were not the only couple who had that 
day voluntarily assumed the matrimonial fetter, and the eye 
of the most careless observer might have discovered in the 
reserved coupS the novel character of its occupants. 

It has been somewhere said, by some one, ^^that the 

course of true love never did run smooth," and the sequel 

will show whether the line, smooth though it Tbe, may prove 

any exception to the rule. Alas! while thousands are 

deeply interested in the facts and figures which relate to our 

great nEitional system of iron network, how few are there 

capable of appreciating — how little sympathy has been 

enlisted in — ^the Romance of Railroads ! This apathy is 

indeed more apparent than real, for the great work is yet 

written^ and only demands the eloquent and poetic pen, 

me least touch will bid the hidden stream of sympathy 

h forth from the adamantine sensibilities of the fair 

lera of Romance, That for such a work ample materials 
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exi.8t it would be idle to deny, for almost daily some 
portions of its secret history come to the sur&ce ; in proof 
of which the following narrative of the course of true love is 
submitted to the reader, simply premising, that the credit 
which he may attach to it must depend entirely on the 
opinion which he has in anticipation formed of our ve- 
racity : — 

In a young suburb of London lived one who had ceased 
to be in his premise jeunesse. Some degree of attention 
was therefore excited when this worthy individual began 
suddenly to wear a flower at his button-hole, and to exhibit 
symptoms which were interpreted, by those conversant with 
such matters, into a determination to be no longer known as 
an old bachelor. In time this resolve ripened into hjiiit 
accompli, by the connivance, doubtless, of one as accom- 
plished as the fact itself: so that one morning he was seen 
listlessly loimging up and down the platform of the London- 
bridge station, — his button-bud expanded into a bouquet, 
and, as much as it was possible for him, seemingly tm- 
CQUscious of a reserved coupS, and its interesting and solitary 
occupant, — and, indeed, of surrounding objects in general. 
At a given moment, however, that whistle, whose sound is 
the most inexorable of any heard by mortal ears, roused him 
in an instant. With a bcmnd he darted forward to gain his 
vacsmt seat, but the stem decrees of love's destiny had to be 
iulfiUed, and he found himself suddenly arrested by brawny 
arms from behind, and on right and left, while a gnaff vdce 
hoarsely rebuked his contempt of the written instructions : 
"There's the board, sir, you may see for yourself: — ^it's as 
much as my place is worth to let you get into a carriage 
when the train moves." He staggered back overwhelmed, 
— ^he "turned his eyeballs dim" on the receding coupS, 
which, gradually accelerating its speed, soon bore its fair and 
desolate freight from his aching sight and imguished heart. 

She, too, had heard that whistle, utterly unconscious of 
its mocking import,— of its blighting influence on her day« 
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dream of happiness. She was sees to smile; and, while a 
faint blush sufpused her maiden cheek, was heard softly to 
warble the old Scottish song — 

« Ob, whistle, and I 'U oome to you mj lad !" 
Bat the blush gave way to a deadly palor — ^the song to the 
shriek of consternation, — ^when the truth of that fearfully 
shrill and protracted whistle — to which there is no likeness, 
save, perhaps, in the scream of the sea-bird when storms sweep 
round some bleak, bare head-land — ^burst upon her : but I 
pause ; the torture of the harrowed soul, in the privacy of a 
reserved coupk, should be respected. Despair must not be 
depicted in words. 

Official consolation was, however, at hand for the frantic 
bridegroom, in the soothing intimation of the hour at which 
the next larain for Dover would start, — for a cheap trip to 
Paris had been one, though perhaps the least, of the 
elements of joy contemplated during the first fortnight of 
their union: but three intolerable hours of solitude had to 
be endured. 

At length the departure of the train is announced ; — ^how 
his soul sickened at again hearing that fearful whistle! 
But to him the train appeared to crawl, as with a spiteful 
consciousness of his miserable and forlorn position. Nor 
even yet were his miseries over ; the end of his journey was 
more fatal to his peace than the beginning, for the first 
words he heard, on arriving, were the departure of the 
mourning bride by the Up train, in the lawiiil and loyal 
desire to rejoin her absent and longing lord. There was but 
one course left; he^ too, must return. But how shall we 
tell the sequel ! An annoimcement of similar woe greeted 
his arriYal nt London-bridge ; for the bride, not finding him, 
had returned to Dover ! 

Our pen falters ; we would draw the curtain over griefs 
too poignaDt for oblivion, too deep for perishable records. 
Unrefi^.^Ued by a feverish night, yet undeterred from the 
rsuit of a lost half, each at the first dawn of the succeed- 
^ day occupied a place in the earliest train, — and each but 
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to become again and again an unconscious fugitive from the 
object loved. Many boneymooais have witnessed strange 
thingS; but this has since filled its orb and waned agtdn, and 
none of our informants venture to assign a termination to 
the north-west and south-eastern passages of this attached 
and severed couple.* 

Here was a crowd of merry schoolboys, just let loose for 
the holidays, parting from such of their companions as were 
to remain, and evincing, after the manner of monkeys and 
midshipmen, the depth of tiieir fedUngs by pelting each 
other with nuts, or, with a gentle and friendly violence, 
apprehensive lest the noon-day glare might affect their 
comrades' eyes, or a mild zephyr sweep their hats away, 
pressed them so firmly forward as to rest becomingly each on 
the bridge of its owner's nose — then bounding to their seats to 
avoid the affectionate salute which awaited them. There, 
parties talking Paris to companions whose minds were 
entirely absorbed in their pockets — of hops. But time is up, 
the bell rings, and the lengthy train, hitherto stationary, 
alowly emerging from the terminus, commences its lightning 
course to the coast. The first few minutes, naturally devoted 
to those arrangements that may best, according to the fancy 
of each, promote his own mdimdual comfort at leastj to the 
folding of cloaks, wrappers, or plaids closely around, and 
unfolding of the ample sheets of the Times, while the train is 
Insensibly accelerating its speed, and leaving behind it the 
suburban scenes in which, at close of day, and surrounded 
by his family, the wearied man of business finds at length 
repose, prevent the tourist from dwelling upon the passing 
landscape, and lead him to overlook the beauties of Sydenham, 
Lewisham, and Norwood ; nor is his attention attracted to 
the flitting views around, till, at a distance of ten miles and 
a half from the terminus at London Bridge, a loud toned 
Croydon disturbs his reverie. 

* We are happy to have it in our power at length to state, that the 
eompletion of the electric telegraph enabled the disconsolate lovers to 
oommiinioate satisfactorily with each other. 

B 2 
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CROYDON, 

In the midst of a country rich in the natural beauties for 
which Surrey is remarkable, is called in Domesday Croin- 
dene^ from Groin a sheep, and Dene a valley (Saxon), a 
name derived probably from the situation of the old town 
under the hills. According to Camden and others, it was 
oriffinally called Cradiden, from Craie, chalky and Dun, a hill: 
— but in all cases of disputed etymology, the least pre- 
sumptuous plan is to submit them to the consideration of 
the fair tourist, always the best judge, and to let her select 
for herself; and to ner is left the decision of the g^reat 
question so long mooted by antiouaries, Whether the JVom(h 
magus mentioned in Antoninus s Itinerary was at or near 
Croydon or not ? for while the authorities for and against it 
are of equal weight, we submit that it cannot be deemed 
presumptuous in us to offer no opinion on a subject which 
never has been, and most probably never will be, decided. 

At the time of the Conquest, the manor was given to Lan- 
franc. Archbishop of Canterbury, whose successors had for 
several centuries a residence here, and few of the Primates 
have not dated some of their public acts from the Palace. 
In 1382, Archbishop Courtenay received his pall with great 
solemnity here ; his successors, Arundel, Chichele, and Staf- 
ford, made . it their principal residence, and we may infer 
that James I. of Scotland was confined a prisoner here, from 
a charter bearing date 1412. At the Palace, Archbishop 
Parker entertained Elizabeth and her whole court in great 
state for seven days, and it appears that she honoured him 
with another visit in the next year, or at least that such a 
visit was in contemplation, from a memorandum of the 
arrangements for her Majesty's reception, written by Mr. 
Bowyer, Gentleman of the Black Roa, in 1674, and which 
gives us some idea of its grandeur and extent. 

Various conjectures are afloat concerning the period that 
the Palace was built : the probability is that it was built * 
since the middle of the fourteenth century, the former Palace 
having been built of wood. In the year 1780, not having 
been inhabited for twenty years, the Palace had fallen into 
^ecay, and was alienated from the see of Canterbury by aa 

^t of Parliament. The remains were occupied by the dkh 
^tor of a calico manufactorv, who converted the gardens 
:> bleaching grounds. With the produce of the sale, and 
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other funds vested in the see of Canterbury, Addington 
JParkj a noble mansion built by Alderman Trecothick on 
the site of an ancient edifice said to have been a hunting 
Beat belonging to Henry VIII., was purchased, and is now, 
after having been much enlarged and improved, the residence 
of the Archbishops. Addington had in the early ages 
been the castle of Sir Bobert Aquilon, afterwards of the 
Lords of Bardolf, who held it in fee by serjeantry, to find a 
man to make in the king's kitchen, at the coronation, a dish 
called Malptgemoun ana Delgerunt* 

At Croydon a church existed in the Saxon times, and was 
annexed to the see of Canterbury at a period lonff anterior 
to the Conquest. The present church is a large, nandsome 
structure built of stone and flint, having a lofty square tower 
adorned with pinnacles. Its length is 130 feet, its breadth 
74. From the arms of Archbishop Courtenay on each side 
of the north door, and of Archbishop Chichele on the west, 
the building was probably begun by the former and com- 
pleted by the latter. The windows formerly contained much 
painted glass, but during the Commonwealth a man was 
hired to destroy it. In th^ church are many handsome monu- 
ments, and amongst them the splendid one of Archbishop 
Sheldon, 1677. The figure of the Prelate in a recumbent 
attitude, of white marole, is a masterpiece of sculpture ; 
the head is particularly admired. The whole was the work 
of an Englishman, Joseph Latham, mason to the city of 
London, and was entirely finished about the year 1683. 
This circumstance, confirmed by a MS. discovered by Mr. 
Vertue, deserves to be known, as, from the low state of art 
i]^ this country at that period, the credit of executing this 
work has been erroneously attributed to foreigners. 

Croydon figures but little in history. In the year 1264, 
during the wars between Henry III. and his barons, the 
Londoners, who had been totally defeated at Lewes, fled to 
Croydon, where they endeavoured to make a stand, but part 
of the royal army, then stationed at Tunbridge, attacked 
and defeated them with great slaughter. 

About a mile from Croydon is Addiscombe, formerly the 

• In another record we are told (1234) that the dish was " geranit." or 
** gyro^M!;'* *wd for the henefit of gourmets we would ohserve, that it has ^ 
been supposed by eminent artists to be the same as '* Bardolph/''a sort of* 
broth, consisting of almond-milk, brawn of capons, sugar, and spices, 
chicken parboiled and chopped, and other ingredients, which are unfortu- 
nately lost to posterity. 
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residence of the first Lord Liverpool^ and purchased in 1809 
by the Honourable the East India Company as a college for 
the education of gentlemen cadets. Of this establishment 
it is sufficient to say, that under the auspices and patronage 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors, it has obtained a 
character equal to that of any military institution in Europe^ 
while the distinguished services in India by officers of every 
rank and of every arm, bear triumphant testimony to the 
splendid efficiency of the system of education pursued, and 
to its claims to that brilliant reputation which it has so long 
and so justly enjoyed. 

In the vicinity of the town are several handsome seats — 
Haling House, Shirley House, the property of Lord Eldon, 
Shirley Lodge, the delightful residence of Philip Mure, 
Esq., with a host of others, especially Bedington Park, 
which has been the residence of the Carews, with the ex- 
ception of a short interval after the attainder of Sir Nicholas 
in 1539, since the days of Nicholas Carew, Privy Seal to 
Edward III., and one of his executors. The old mansion 
was built in the sixteenth century by Sir Francis Carew, 
who laid out the gardens, and planted them with the 
choicest fruit trees, — the first orange trees planted in Eng- 
land are said to have been by him from seeds of the first 
orange imported by Sir Walter Baleigh, who had married 
his niece, the daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton. The 
present mansion was erected in 1709 ; m tne centre is a 
magnificent and lofty hall, with a beautiful Gothic roof of 
timber, a portion, however, of the older mansion.* 

At a distance of eighteen miles from London the traveller 
passes through the Merstham tunnel, the length of which ^s 
exactly one mile, the cutting in the deepest part is 180 feet 
perpendicular from the surface, and the whole cost of cutting 
about 113,000/. Merstham was anciently celebrated for its 
stone quarries, which appear to have been of such value 
that the crown retained possession of them. A patent of 
Edward III. is still extant, authorizing John and Philip 
Prophete to dig stone for the use of Windsor Castle. The 
beautiful chapel of Henry VII. at Westminster is also built 

'^27 Sept. To Bedington, that ancient seate of the Carews, a line 
allt but a scantling house, famous for the first orange gardens 
Lg^knd, heing now overgrowne trees planted in. ye ground, and 
:d in winter with a wooden tabernacle and stoves. This seate is 
watred, lying low, and invironed with good pastures. The pome- 

4ds beare here." — Evelyn's Diary* 
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witli stone from these quarries. The quality which princi- 
pally occasions the demand for this stone is its resistance to 
fire, whence it is called Firestone. It is very soft when 
firsfc brought from the quarry, but hardens in the air, to 
which it is exposed for several months before being used for 
the purposes of building. The chalk of this part of the 
Surrey hills bums into excellent lime, and is in great esteem 
for any work which requires a mortar of more than ordinary 
strength. 

A rough road, with several wayside chapels, if we may 
credit tradition, at the foot of the chalk hills, was the course 
pursued by the pilgrims to Becket's shrine at Canterbury ; 
it is still called tne Pilgrim's Road. 

Merstham Church is remarkable for a font consisting of a 
square block of Bethersden marble, sufficiently excavated to 
immerse an infant. It is lined with lead, and elevated on a 
pillar. 

REIGATE 

is called in Domesday Book Cherchefelle, i. e. Ckurchfield; 
but the general opinion entertained by the most eminent 
antiquarians is, that it was called Cherche felle on Rige- 
gate, or the churchfield on Ridge-gate, from the gate or bar 
which ran by the high ridge now called Reigate, and by a 
mode of abbreviation incident to all languages, but more 
especially to one of many roots, the first part of the name 
became disused in ipoipvlsLr parlance, and at length forgotten; 
while the latter, though merely descriptive of its situation, 
was retained as the proper name of the place itself 

At a period, too early for any authentic record to exist, 
Reigate possessed a castle, for though we cannot discover its 
origin, and though the castle has long since been numbered 
with its lords and the unknown things that have been, the 
site of the ancient structure remains, and comprises a hill of 
no small eminence, surrounded by a ditch of considerable 
breadth and depth on the south and west sides. On the 
summit of the hill, which contains an area of upwards of an 
acre, and formed into a lawn of fine turf, is erected a summer- 
house, in a taste corresponding with the original design of 
the spot ; and on the east side, without the ditch, is a gate- 
way of antique form, with an inscription. 

In the centre of the area is the entrance, by a flight of 
steps, covered with a small building of a pyramidal form, to 
the depth of 18 feet, and then, without steps, 26 feet more. 
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into a cave 123 feet long, 13 wide, and 11 in heig^ht to the 
crown of the arch. In one part is a crypt of nearly 60 yards 
in length, with a stone seat at the end, which formerly 
extended the whole length of the cavern, and probably 
served as a deposit for treasures and military stores, as a safe 
place for prisoners, or for deliberations in times of public 
commotion. The arch of the cave is broken, and the cavity, 
which is supposed to have been a private communication 
with the town, stopped up. In 1802, a spur of extraordinary 
size was found in the castle butts at the depth of three feet 
from the ground. It is to be hoped that the writers of the 
present day, who love to prate ot the degeneracy of modem 
times, will tell us the exact height of the bold baron who 
wore it, preserving the anatomical proportions which ou^ht 
to exist between the height of the man and the length of 
the foot, as well as between the length of the boot and that of 
the spur; the length of the spur, say eleven inches. We 
may then admit our falling off, and perhaps without, regret. 

The castle was taken by the Dauphin, Lewis, and the 
revolted barons, in 1216, on account of the adherence of its 
lord, William de Warenne, to John. It is mentioned in the 
reign of Elizabeth as a ruin, although enough of it remained 
at the time of the Parliamentary War to engage the attention 
of a committee. It appears to have been soon after entirely 
demolished, and little now remains to denote its former 
site. 

The town is beautifully situated on a branch of the river 
Mole, in the valley of Holmesdale, a valley for ever cele- 
brated for the triumph of the Saxons over the Danes. 
Ethelwolf, son of Egbert, had taken orders, but on his 
father's death, being released by papal authority (Will 
JMalms) he ascended his father's throne, and defeating the 
Banf^s m several encounters in the valley, the inhabitants 
declai-ed — 

** The vale of Holmesdall— 
Never wonne, ne never shall." 

Whether history has confirmed the declaration or not, must 
he left entirely to the imagination of the traveller. 

^he church is an ancient and substantial building at the 

end of the town, and constructed of better materials 

most churches in the country, being of squared chalk or 

tone from the neighbouring quarries. Under the chancel 

rauh made by Lord Howard of Effingham, first grantee 
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of the estate, in which are buried many of that family. On 
the left side of the coffin of the first Earl of Nottingham is 
the following inscription, engraved in capitals : — 

"Heare lyeth the body of Charles Howarde, Earle of Nottingham, 
Ijorde High Admirall of Englande, Generall of Queen Elizabethe's Navy 
Royall att Sea, agaynst the Spaniards' invinsable Navy in the yeare of 
our Lorde 1588 ; who departed this life at Haling Hows the 14 daye of 
December in ye yeare of our Lorde 1624, setatis suse 87." 

Gatton Park, now the property of the Countess of War- 
"wick, possesses a certain celebrity from the electoral privi- 
leges enjoyed by the inhabitants of the borough, previous 
to the passing of the Reform Act. From the number of 
coins found here, it is evident that Gatton was known to the 
Romans. It is said that on the site of the present mansion 
stood an old castle, of which at present there is no trace. 
Gatton formed part of the possessions assigned to Anne of 
Cleves on her divorce from Henry VIII. The splendid 
mansion stands in the midst of an extensive park, which also 
includes the church, the interior of which is oeautifully fitted 
up with elaborate carvings, oaken stalls, and other orna- 
mental work procured in different parts of the Continent. 
•The wainscoting of the nave, and the canopies and painted 
glass were brought from the Cathedral of Aerschott, in 
liouvain; that of the chancel came from Burgundy; the 
communion-table and the pulpit were designed by Albert 
Durer, and brought from Nuremberg; the rails of the 
communion came from Tongres in Flanders ; the stalls, of 
which there are two rows, belonged to a Benedictine 
monastery at Ghent: the carved doors were brought from 
Rouen. At the west end of the nave is a Gothic screen, 
which the late Lord Monson saved from the destruction to 
which the stupidity of a churchwarden had consigned it. 
The windows are enriched with stained and painted glass of 
great merit. In the west window are the arms and sup- 
porters of Henry YII. The pulpit is a half hexagon, and is 
Doldly carved with a representation of the Descent from the 
Gross, of admirable execution. 

There was, anciently, a priory erected by William de 
Warrene for monks of the Benedictine order. 

Near Reigate is Bletchingly, pleasantly situated on an 
eminence commanding an extensive prospect of the South 
Downs. It is of considerable antiquitTy and had a oastle, 
erected goon after the Conouest, by Gilbert, Earl of Glare, 
which was demolished by Prince Edward shortly after die 

B 5 
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battle of Lewes, in 1264: the foundations alone are now 
remaining. The village is near a Roman road, and at a 
short distance, in the parish of Catecham, is a fortification 
called the Cardinal's Cap. A Roman hot-air room was 
discovered in 1813, in a field near the foot of the chalk hill 
called the White Hill : the room was five feet and a half in 
depth, divided by a cross wall, with two pillars, four feet 
high, with Roman tiles. After passing the Bletchingly 
tunnel, 1080 yards in length, we arrive at Oodstone station, 
distant about two miles and a half from the village of that 
name. 

The grounds of Flower Hall and Rook's Nest, with the 
hanging woods of Marden Park, form a scene of much 
softness and beauty. The last-named park is extensive, and 
at its extremity, towards Godstone, is a quadrangular 
edifice called the castle, with a wooden tower surmounted 
by a flag-staff. The front is fitted up as a summer-house, 
from the windows of which is obtained an expanded and 
delightful view of the Weald of Kent and of Sussex. Not 
far from Marden Park is Tandridge Hall, which has in 
recent times undero^one great repairs, and has a fine appear- 
ance. Many of the rooms are ancient, and are said to 
remain in their original state. In one apartment is a carved 
mantelpiece, with the date 1698. The Priory of the Augustine 
Monks, said .to have been built by Odo de Dammartin, in 
the reign of Richard I., suppressed at the dissolution of 
these buildings, has long since disappeared, biit the name 
of the Priory is perpetuated by a farm-house. The church 
stands on a knoll, and presents a neat and pleasing ap- 
pearance, but appears much smaller than it really is from 
a gigantic yew tree close beside it. At a short distance 
from Tandridge are the two pretty and picturesque villages 
of Oxted and Limpsfield. 

Fmm Godstone, at a distance of about four miles and a 

hali) is Edenbridge, about thirty-one miles from London, and 

the first station on entering Kent. The village derives its 

BEime from the little river Eden, one of the heads of the 

Med way, on which it is situated. The station is well suited 

for Tiiurists, as there are public conveyances from the station 

to different places in the neighbourhood. The village lies 

Mow the sandhill, and is, eonsequently, in the district 

"m as the Weald. The church stands on the eastern 

>f the village, and in other times was celebrated for a 

dx of uncommon workmanship and merit. About four 
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miles from Edenbridge is Westerham^ a smaU^ pleasant, and 
healthj town^ situated on the confines of Surrey. The 
manor was anciently in the possession of the family of 
Camville^ and on the extinction of the family, reverted to 
the Crown, where it remained till 1292, when Edward I. 
e7*anted it, together with Edenbridge, to the Abbot of 
Westminster, for the performance of certain religious rites 
for the repose of the soul of his Queen, Eleanor. On the 
dissolution, Henry VIII. gave these estates to Sir John 
Gresham, whose descendant. Sir Marmaduke, sold it to the 
Wardes of Squerries. 

The church of Westerham is a spacious edifice, containing 
a great variety of sepulchral memorials. Amongst them are 
several brasses of the sixteenth centuiy^ and a neat cenotaph 
in commemoration of Wolfe, " son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, 
and Henrietta his wife, who was bom in this parish, January 
the 2nd, 1727, and died in America, September the 13th, 
1769, Conqueror of Quebec'' 

" Whilst George, in sorrow, bows his laurelled head, 
And bids the artist grace the soldier dead, 
We raise no sculptured trophy to thy name, 
Brave youth ! the fairest in the list of fame : 
Proud of thy birth, we boast th' auspicious year, — 
Struck with thy feU, we shed a general tear ; 
With humble grief inscribe our artless stone. 
And from thy matchless honours date our own." 

The career of this illustrious soldier, who fell at the early 
age of thirty-two, is, from its beginning to its close, one of 
the grandest studies ever bequeathed by conqueror to his 
countrymen following the noble profession. 

Some singular land-slips are recorded as having taken 
place in this parish; one, in 1596, at Oakhams-hill, when 
about nine acres of ground continued in motion for eleven 
days, some parts sinking into pits, others rising into hills. 
Another at Tayshill, in 1756, where a field, from an almost 
imperceptible motion of some duration, underwent consider- 
able changes of suriace. At Edenbridge, a slight shock of 
an earthquake was felt on January the 24th, 1758; and in 
1755, on the very day of the great earthquake at Lisbon, the 
waters of a pond were strongly agitated. 

From Edenbridge to Penshmrst station is a distance of 
five miles; and from the station to Penshurst Castle, rather 
more than two miles. This, the far-famed residence of the 
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Sidneys, from the time of Edward VI., as recorded over the 
ancient gateway in the following terms : — 

" The most religious and renowned 

Prince, Edward the Sixt, Kinge of 

England, France, and Ireland, gave 

this house of Penoester, with the manon 

lands and appTrtenaynces ther 

vnto belonginge, Tnto his trvstye 

and wel beloved servant, Syr 

William Sydney, Knight Banneret"— 

Was the ancient seat of the Pencesters from the time of the 
Conquest : and on the death of Sir Stephen de Pencester, 
that famous warden of the Cinque Ports, and constable of 
Dover Castle, in the reign of Edward I., without issue, the 
castle became the property of the distinguished families of 
Columbers, de Pulteney, and Devereux, and was embattled 
and fortified by royal licence by Sir Richard Devereux, 
temp, Richard II. The castle was afterwards granted to 
the Stalfordsi but on the attainder of Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham, reverted to the Crown in the reign of Henry 
VIII., who retained the place in his own hands, and con- 
siderably enlarged the park. Edward VI. granted the 
manor to Sir Ralph Fane, who, within two years, suffered 
on Tower Hill as an accomplice of the Protector Somerset. 
The estate, falling again to the Crown, was conferred, as we 
have seen, upon Sir William Sidney. 

The castle, which stands near the south-west corner of the 
park, is a very extensive pile, containing numerous apart- 
ments, some of which are handsome and spacious. It is one 
of those castellated mansions which immediately succeeded 
the more gloomy dwellings of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centiiries, but in some places the architecture of a later age is 
apparent. Upon entering the first quadrangle — the hall, a 
striking object of architectural beauty, and the principal 
feature of the castle, with its noble timber-roof^ arrests 
attention. The state rooms are splendid; but the most 
glorious ornaments are the portraits of the Sidneys and the 
Dudleys, some of which are by Holbein. Besides these, 
there are some very curious and rare pictures, both historical 
and portrait. In the midst of the old hospitable hall still 
remains the great fire hearth, with the old mtme of iron, big 
«nough and strong enough to hold vast piles of wood, and 
tiOBt sufficient to sustain the trunk of a tree. The steps in 
ne parts of the house are vast blocks of solid oak; and the 
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£oors of the first state room and of many others are formed 
of huge thick planks of the same wood, that seem rather to 
have been hewn out with a hatchet or adze, than to have 
been either sawn or planed. 

Penshurst Church is a large edifice. The sepulchral 
memorials are numerous, and among them are various tombs 
and monuments for the Sidneys, most of whom lie buried 
here; there are also brasses for different persons. The upper 
half of the figure of Sir Stephen de Pencester, who was in- 
terred here in the south chancel or chapel, is all that now 
remains. He appears to have been represented in full 
armour with a shield on his left arm, and his right grasping 
the hilt of his sword ; his head, encased in a hood of mail, 
is resting on a pillow; the tomb is wholly destroyed. 

The park, though much diminished since the aeath of the 
last Earl of Leicester of the Sidney family, is still of con- 
siderable size, and is finely diversified with gentle eminences, 
woods, and lawns. On the south-east side, it is approached 
by the united streams of the Eden and Medway, and within 
it is a fine piece of water, called Lancup Well. The heronry, 
a fitting memorial of Penshurst's ancient splendour, recalls 
to the visitor the days of baronial dignity and importance. 
But far beyond all impressions created by the grandeur of 
mansion and park, is that evoked by the recollection of the 
illustrious who have sprung from the noble race of Sidney, 
who have imparted by their lives a charm to even the glo- 
rious scenery around. 

Sir William Sidney, to whom Edward VI. granted Pens- 
hurst, was a distinguished soldier, created a banneret for his 
conduct at Flodden-field. His son Sir Henry, the friend and 
companion of the youthfiil Edward, emulated his father. 
Por twenty-two years he was Governor General of Ireland, 
and for eighteen years of that time (from 1660 to 1578) 
Lord President of Wales. The concurring testimony of all 
historians and biographers proves the extraordinary courage 
and abilities of this eminent soldier and statesman, and the 
retention of his high offices in so perilous a time, when no 
favour could shelter those, the dearest to her heart, from the 
sternness of Elizabeth*s resentment, affords the most con- 
clusive evidence of his integrity and honour. 

The character of his son Sir Philip Sidney, called " the 
Incomparable," is thus given by Mrs. Cooper in the Muse^s 
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^' By the common consent of Europe, he was allowed to be 
the completest gentleman of his time; nature, fanae, and 
fortune seemed to vie with each other in showering down 
their favours on him. He was noble by descent, amiable in 
his person, in genius and judgment the standard by which 
all nis contemporaries essayed and improved their own ; as 
gallant in the field as wise and learned in the schools; and at 
court so elegantly well bred, as if he had never known the 
pedantry of the one or the rudeness of the other. Yet all 
these great accomplishments sat so easily upon him that no 
one was offended at what they could not equal, nor envied 
the first praises to his character, though ever so jealous of 
their own. In a word, he was a most illustrious instance of 
the power of private virtue, for without titles, place, court 
favour, or any other common halt for respect ana veneration, 
he had homage from all eyes, commanded attention from 
every ear, and won the affection of all hearts." Sir Philip 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, till he was seven- 
teen, when he set out on his travels, and was at Paris during 
the dreadful massacre of the Protestants on St. Bartholo- 
mew's day, 1572, when, with his other countrymen, he 
sought protection at the house of Sir Francis Walsingham, 
the English ambassador, whose daughter he afterwards 
married. After travellinff over a great part of the Con- 
tinent, he returned to England in 1575, and next year, was 
sent by Elizabeth on an embassy to the Emperor Rodolph 
and the other German princes. He next visited Don Jolm 
of Austria, viceroy of the Netherlands. The estimation in 
which he was held may be gathered from a passage in the 
" Fragmenta Reffalia,' by Sir Robert Naunton. " Through 
the fame of his desert, he was in election of the Kingdom of 
Poland ; the Queen refused to further his preferment, not out 
of emulation of his advancement, but out of fear to lose ihe 
jewel of her time." In the year 1679, he " presumed" to 
present a letter to his royal mistress, dissuading her from 
marrying the Duke of Anjou, through which, and a quarrel 
with the Earl of Oxford, he incurred a temporary disgrace, 
and, retiring from court, composed his '' Arcadia. 

Within two years, however, he was restored to favour, 

knighted, and in 1585 was appointed (Governor of Flushing, 

and made General of the Horse. Here his bravery became 

ire-eminently conspicuous, but his earthly career verged to a 

lose ; he was wounded at the battle of Zutphen, September 

2nd, 1586, and died at Amheim, October 17th. 
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The "Arcadia" which he dedicated to his sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, is the work by which Sir Philip is 
principally known ; it is one of the earliest specimens of the 
neroic romance, a mixture of prose and verse, the latter 
exhibiting various attempts to naturalize the rhythm of 
Xatin poetry. 

On Sir Philip's death, at the early age of thirty-two, he 
was succeeded by his brother Sir Rooert, who made several 
ineffectual attempts to obtain a peerage from Elizabeth, who 
was " altogether as sparing of her honours as her successor 
was profuse of them." 

At length, on the accession of James, Sir Robert was 
gratified by being appointed Baron Sidney of Penshurst, 
and shortly after Viscount de Tlsle, and Earl of Leicester. 
As a soldier and a statesman he filled many distinguished 
posts under Elizabeth and James. 

His son, the second earl, was an accomplished schplar and 
diplomatist, and was the father of the celebrated Algernon 
Sidney, who, for his supposed share in a conspiracy, was 
arrested with Lord William Russell and others. After 
the sacrifice of Lord William, he was tried before Jefireys 
November 21, 1683. There was no direct evidence against 
htqa, save one witness, Lord Howard, and in high treason 
one will not suffice. To remedy the defect, treatises in 
manuscript maintaining the lawfulness of resisting tyrants 
were found in his closet. These Jefireys ruled, though 
they were not proved to have been in Sidney's handwriting, 
to be equivalent to a second witness. On this he was con- 
denmed, and suffered on Tower-hill, for, in truth, the ad- 
vocacy of those very principles which so shortly after 
triumphed in the glorious Revolution of 1688. 

The earl's eldest daughter was the Lady Dorothy, after- 
wards Countess of Sunderland, but much better known as 
the " Sacharissa " of Waller. 

On the death of Jocelyn, seventh Earl of Leicester, without 
issue, Penshurst fell to co-heiresses, fi-om the eldest of whom 
is descended the present proprietor, created Baron de PIsle 
and Dudley by his late Majesty King William IV. 

Without attempting to enumerate the claims of Pens- 
hurst to our admiration, either from the venerable character 
of the place itself, or the loftier character of its owners, the 
' insertion of the following beautiful sonnet, by the late Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, while wandering among the groves of 
Penshurst^ may not i^pear misplac^ — 
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"Ye towera tablimei deserted now and drear. 

Ye woods, deep sighing to the hoUow blast ; 
The mnsing wanderer loves to linger near, 

While memorj points to all yoor glories past ; 
And, startling from their haunts, the timid deer. 

To trace the walks, obscured by matted ferny 
Whidi Waller's soothing notes were wont to cheer. 

But where now clamours the discordant her n I 
The spoiling hand of time may overturn 

These lofty battlements, and quite deikce 
The fading canvass, whence we love to learn 

Sidney's keen look, and Sacharissa's grace ; 
But fame and beauty still defy decay — 
Saved by the historic page, the poet's tender lay." 

Thus has Penshurst been for three centuries the buli- 
place and mansion of heroes, patriots, poets, art, and beauty. 
Few houses in the kingdom shine with such disting^shed 
lustre, few boast a superior place in the annals of fame. It 
is not to the past, however, that we must exclusively look 
for the genius of the Sidneys, for the present is full of the 
brightest prospects of a brilliant futurity ; and long* may 
the graceful and eloquent pen of the fair and youthiiil scioa 
of that noble house impart to her enchanting works the 
impress of her pure and truthful soul. 

There is, in the calm dignity of repose which enshrouds 
Penshurst, something which fills the mind of the tourist 
with feelings of respect and veneration, akin to those im- 
pressed upon us in the contemplation of our noble cathe- 
drals. To tread the halls, to behold the likenesses of those 
whose memories are consecrated by history, to dwell uoon 
their chivalrous devotion and patriotism, and to renect 
upon the deep debt which, as Englishmen, we owe to the 
illustrious of other ages, is at once a proud privilege, and a 
mournful gratification. Nor are our meditations disturbed 
by the clear blue sky, the pure air, or the sunny landscape 
around; these are but as the last rays streaming through tne 
western window of an abbey, lighting up in their mellow- 
ness the sanctuarv in which repose the asnes of unforgotten 
names, and sheading a hajo of light around their time- 
honoured monuments. In contemplating these, are we 
tempted to ask, do English patriotism, courage, genius, and 
devotion sleep with the departed in the silent grave? — within 
the reach of echo is the answer. South Park, without the 
historical celebrity of Penshurst, can boast of one whose 
bright courage, chivalrous bearing, splendid abilities as a 
soldier and a statesman, and heroic devotion to his country in 
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peace and war^ are unsurpassed^ even in the most brilliant 
pag'es of our magnificent and eventful history. The name of 
its noble owner, Lord Viscount Hardinge, is too familiar to 
every lover of his country's ^lory to need one word of com- 
ment; identified, as it is, with Roleia, Yimiera, Corunna, 
Busaco, Albuera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Yittoria, the Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Nive and Orthes, Waterloo, and with Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah and Sobraon. Severely wounded at Yittoria, and 
again at Ligny, June 16th, 1816, when he sufiered amputa- 
tion of the left arm, he brought, in peace, his eminent 
talents to the service of his country by filling the important 
offices of Secretary for Ireland, and of Secretary at War. 
Called upon to fill a more arduous post, the noble Lord — then 
Sir Henry Hardinge — accepted the high office of Governor 
General of India ; and served in person as second in com- 
mand to the present Lieut.-6en. Yiscount Gough, in those 
battles which so powerfully contributed to the maintenance 
of British supremacy in the East. One of the most distin- 

fuished of the illustrious Duke's lieutenants, the noble Lord 
as repeatedly enjoyed, as he has amply merited, the appro- 
bation of his Sovereign, the Senate, and his country, if ay 
the remaining years of the gallant veteran, in his tranquil and 
beautiful domain of South Park, be as unclouded as the 
retrospect of his long ^nd glorious life is pure and unsullied. 
At a short distance from Penshurst stands Hever Castle, 
to which a mournful interest attaches. It had been in 
early times the property of a family of the same name, 
and remained in it till the death of William de Hever, who 
built and obtained leave to embattle the mansion in the 
reign of Edward III. On his death, his daughters, married 
to Reginald Lord Gobham and Sir Oliver Brocas, became 
each entitled to her moiety. Sir Oliver's son sold his moiety 
to Reffinald Lord Cobham, of Sterborough, son of the first- 
named Reginald, who thus became possessed of the whole 
property. His grandson. Sir Thomas Cobham, sold the 
manor to Sir Geoflfrey Boleyn, knight, a wealthy mercer 
and Lord Mayor of London in 1468. Sir Geoffrey was 
the founder of one of the most splendid fortunes ever pos- 
sessed by a family in this country. By his wife Aone, 
sister of Thomas Lord Hoo and Hastings, he left issue. 
His grandson. Sir Thomas Boleyn, was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Yiscount Rochfort, and shortly after 
created Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde. The cause of this 
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advancement is familiar to us all. Here the libertine Henry 
was attracted by the fieiscinations in mind and person of the 
ill-fated Anne Boleyn, daughter of the Earl of WiltAire, 
and here; during the halcyon hours of courtship, the stern 
and heartless tyrant, who, without a relenting pang* coold 
consign that beauty to the axe which he had raised to the 
throne, is said to have passed some of his happiest days. 
Tradition states that, when on his visits to the castle with 
his attendants, he used to wind his bugle-horn when he 
reached the top of the hill from which its towers were 
visible to g^ve notice of his approach. On the death of the 
Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde without male issue, (his sob 
George Lord Rochfort having been beheaded by order of 
Henry VIII., on a scandalous and frivolous pretext, during 
his father's life-time,) Henry, disregarding the claims of 
Mary, the earFs sole surviving daughter, wife of William 
Carey, ancestor of the Lords Hunsdon and Falkland, and of 
the JEarls of Dover and Monmouth, seized the estate in 
right of his murdered wife, Anne, and gave it, with other 
adjoining manors, to his fourth wife, Anne of Cleves, on 
her divorce. On her death the castle and property re- 
verted to the Crown. After passing through several fami- 
lies Hever became the property of Sir Timothy Waldo, 
lineally descended from Peter Waldo, of Lyons, who in 
1170 first publicly opposed the corruptions of the church of 
Rome, and established a sect whose doctrines were entirely 
based on the Holy Scriptures. This sect suffered incredi- 
ble persecution at that time, and in the reign of Elizabeth, 
one of Waldo's descendants, to escape the severities of the 
Duke of Alva, came over to England. Hever is now the 
property of Ralph Waldo, Esq. 

The castle is a very fine and venerable pile, one of the 
most genuine untouched relics in the kingdom, surrounded 
by a moat crossed by a drawbridge, and supplied by the 
river Eden. The entrance gateway, which consists of a 
large centre flanked by round towers, is embattled and 
defended by a portcullis. The inner buildings form a quad- 
ras gle inclosing a court. The hall still retains vestiges of 
its ancient festive splendour. The great staircase communi- 
cates with various chambers, wainscotted with small oaken 
panels, and a long gallery having a curiously ornamented 
ceiling in stucco. The windows of the staircase display 
Heveral shields in painted glass, collected from different parts 
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of the casUe^ charged with the arms and alliances of the 
Boleyns, <S;c. A small recess, or apartment, openingfrom 
the gallery, is said to have been occasionally used bv Henry 
as a council chamber. At the upper end or the gallery is a 
part of the floor which lifts up, and discloses a narrow and 
gloomy descent, said to lead as far as the moat, and called 
the dungeon. In Hever Church, a small building, is a 
stately tomb of dark coloured marble, in memory of Sir 
Thomas Boleyn, or Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormonde, 
who died in March 1583, and is represented by a full sized 
brass, habited in the robes and collar of the garter, with his 
head resting on a helmet, and at his feet a wyvem. There 
are also some ancient memorials of the Cobhams of Ster- 
borough, the ancient lords of the manor. 

Few characters have been so malignantly aspersed, or so 
enthusiastically defended, as that of Anne. Her calum- 
niators, Pole, Sanders, Gratianus, Lingard, ranged under 
the banner of Rome; Wyatt, Burnet, Sharon Turner, 
Mackintosh, under that of the Gospel, reveal the true secret 
of the animosity against her, ana of the warmth which 
characterises her advocates, viz., the Reformation and 
Elizabeth. These are the real crimes of which she was 
guilty in the eyes of her Romish assailants, from which 
not all the blood of all the Howards can purge, nor all the 
supererogatory merits of all the saints in their calendar 
whitewash her ; and these are precisely the accidents which 
have led her Protestant defenders to overlook, in the magni- 
tude of the blessings she has conferred upon England, the 
levities of which she has been accused. Even from the 
writings of the most virulent of her detractors, we are com- 
pelled to agree with Melancthon that she was " magis accusata 
quam convicta adulteri ;" for there never has been a tittle of 
evidence preserved to enable her enemies to form any 
rational conclusion as to her guilt, and this in a case where 
such preservation was absolutely essential for the credit of 
their assertions, and where, had such evidence ever existed, 
it would have been preserved by contemporaneous writers of 
all countries. With reference to her levities, we should 
pause ere we judge the manners of the 16th century by the 
standard of the 19th, remembering that Anne's last French 
mistress, Margaret de Navarre, a princess of the most 
unimpeachable purity of conduct, and of the most exalted 
sentiments, wrote the ^^Heptameron," a work abounding in 
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the most voluptuous images aod licentious passage ; and if 
such a work, in strict accordance with the spirit of tbe age, 
could not be then condemned, as little oueht the levities ot' 
Anne, the fault of her time, be censured, however they i&iy 
be regretted, now. 

Close to Hever is Chiddmffstonej a neat and pleasinf 
village, rich to profusion in the old English gabled ardii- 
tecture, of which the unpretending little inn, abounding is 
the substantial comforts which a thoroughly rural yilkg! 
can ever afford, and which are such a delight to the Touiis; 
in the prosecution of either pleasure or science, is a happj 
specimen. 

It was said that the name of Chiddingstone was derived 
from a large stone which now stands in the park of — 
Streatfield, Esq., on which were seated, while being chidda 
by the priest, those ladies who loved their lords, yet lored 
still more to scold. In the churchyard it is contemplated 
to erect a monument to the late Mrs. Caudle, whose memory 
will long be cherished by her followers and admirers. 

Adjoining Hever and Chiddingstone to the southward is 
Cowaeny and contiguous to it is Oak DenCj one of those 
charming spots which seem a play-ground formed in nature's 
happiest mood for England's rising loveliness. To Miss 
Burgess, the gifted and accomplished tenant of tbe place, 
parents have for many years fearlessly entrusted their 
daughters, and now rejoice in the confidence they reposed 
Her devotion to the culture of the physical and mental 
graces of her young and lovely charge has long been ac- 
knowledged, and, in our view, a proof of it has been dis- 
played in the selection of Oak Dene, a spot unrivalled in 
salubrity and unsurpassed in beautv, embellished by the most 
picturesque drives and walks in the centre of an agreeable 
and cheerful neighbourhood, and combining all those charms, 
within and without, which stamp the Engush country home. 
He must be indeed a short-sighted parent who sees not 
in these ample play-grounds, amidst such enchanting 
scenery, advantages of no ordinary nature, who feels not 
that earnest study requires, at intervals, the most un- 
restrained enjoyment of every rational and innocent recrea- 
tion. Children who do not play with all their heart are 
seldom found to learn with all their might ; whilst in those 
who doy the energy and vitality of the play-ground will 
generally accompany the young mind to the study.* 
* See an able article in the '' Quarterly *' on Education. 
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Such ar^» emphatkally^ the admntages mifw-nt possessed 
Dj Oak Dene J and surely the effect of scenery on the 
youth fuj and impresjaioimble mind will not ftiimit of a 
question. It is in the sunny hours of youth, when the heart 
is ever open to the influence of aurroundiag' objects, when 
under that influence the mind receives the instrnctions 
of the inaster, that the talents, ahke delig;htful to the 
possessor and to society, thus early cultivated^ ST© heat 
broug^ht to the richness of maturity, 

Afiusion has been mij^de to the devotion sihown by Mips 
Bnrg-esa of the culture of the mental graces, of which religion 
must ever be the groundwork; but we have omitted one 
'pointj more substaDtial if less poetical, in one word, jyiet. 
To the growing child, attention to this ia indispensable; for 
upon the physical health, to an incredible degree, depend the 
mental powers. With this great truth no one is more 
deeply impressed than the accomplished lady of Oak Dene ; 
for white her hoapitable table, to the old friend, or the 
casual yisitorj declares a calm nnhnrried readiness and 
abundance, the healthful countenances of the youngs ladies 
reveal the importance she justly attaches to this momentous 
affair of daily life, 

I J^etu ruing from Cowden to Pens hurst, the Tourist may 
proceed to Bidboroupfh, close to which is Great Bounds, the 
seat of tbft Rev. Sir Charles Hardinge, Bart., Vicar of Tun- 
bridge. The walk through part of these grounds to Bid- 
borough church is extremely picturesoue* In a retired and 
tranquil spot in Birch Wood, is the plain monnmental 
column to the memory of the Lady Catherine, wife of 
General Sir Charles Stewart, now Marquis of Londonderry, 
and sister of the late Lord Dam ley* On the side of the 
column are the following lines by the gallant Marquis : — 



I 



■ Within this favoiared wood^ this sacred shsde^ 
Where Catherine's angel-form ao lately struyed ; 
He who could hest her vadous merits prixe^ 
Bids thiB memariial of her ^irtue^ riaCi 
With reverence due the spotless urn survey ^ — 
Emblem of her whom death hath snSitched nwfty } 
Who now ID heaven her own sweet native laya 
Tunes to her harp in endless twites of praise j 
For ecarcelj we on earth ag^n eh^l find 
Such Ulents with such lovelineget coicihuied/' 



t on tlie other aide, — 
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Epitaph on Book Mama! 

Here lies m faded rose, 
Who struck by death's unfeelmg hand, 
Contented Ihred, contented died — 

In God she put her trosU 

By F&KD. erery word— Dec. 29, 1811. 

Sent from England in Dec. 1811, and reoeiTed at Frenada, in 
Portugal, by Charles Stewa&t, in February 1812. 

In Dec. 1811 the abote epitaph was written on Cadierine, the wife 

of Charlbs Stbwabt, til the bloom qflife and health, 

by their son Frkdbkick, a boy of six years old. 

In Feb. 1812 it pleased the Almiohtt to take hw to himself^ 
after a lew days illness. 

Such are the inscrutable decrees of Heaven ! 
During her short and valuable existence, 
Hope was her support, — 
Her trust was God. 

A devoted and inconsolable Husband inscribed this stone 

in memory of her | 

Purity, Rectitude, Piety, and Truth. | 

C. S. 

Great Bounds was granted by Henry VIII. to Sir Thomas 
More, and here he received as a guest the learned 
Erasmus. 

From Bidborough, at a short distance, is SavMorough^ 
anciently part of the possessions of the great family of Clare, 
Earls 01 Gloucester and Lords of Tunbridge, from whom it 
passed to the Audleys and Stafibrds, in which last fiuuily it 
remained till Edward Stafford^ Duke of Buckingham, being 
found guilty of high treason, and beheaded in 1521^ this 
manor, with his other possessions, fell to the Crown. Next 
year Henry VIII. granted the manor to Sir Thomas More, 
afterwards Lord Cnancellor of England, who, refusing to 
take the prescribed oath of supremacy, was tried and found 
guilty of high treason in 1535. 

On his execution, the manor vested in the Crown, and was 
given to George BuUeU; brother to Queen AnnO; whose 
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your was, however, of* short duration; for when the 
tpricious monarch's love for Anne had abated, he was tried 
id beheaded on the mere frivolous but scandalous pretext of 
»o great intimacy with his sister. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
DuUiborough was purchased by the customer Smith, of 
iTestenhanger, in whose descendants it continued till about 
le year 1800. 

On this property are many commanding spots, displaying 
panorama of delightful scenery, to which the restricted 
en can do no justice, but which antiquity has hallowed ; 
nd but a few years have passed since stood a mansion once 
ccupied by the "Merry Monarch." Lon^ before the at- 
raction of the Wells, Southborouffh was the resort of the 
/ourt for the purpose of drinking me waters. 

From Southborough, passing through Speldhurst, one of 
he most ancient villages of which authentic records are 
xtant, we arrive at Ashurst, which has little to attract the 
Courist's attention. In other days it was celebrated for a 
niraculons rood or crucifix, which having, unfortunately for 
he rector, ceased its miracles about the time of Luther, was 
brtbwith destroyed. The church is a fine old building, and 
:he mansion called the "Mount," is romantically situated, 
md is the residence of the Rev. William Ramsden, the 
dear. 

At a short distance from Ashurst is Cfroombridgie, 
originally Gromenbridge, from a noble Saxon named 
Gromen, anciently lord of the manor, which became the 
property successively of several distinguished families, till 
it was purchased by Sir Richard WaUer, in the reign of 
Henry V. This gallant kniffht greatly distinguished him- 
self at the ever memorable battle of Agincourt, where he 
took the Duke of Orleans prisoner, and for his bravery on 
the occasion was allowed to keep his prisoner in honourable 
captivity at Groombridge.* He was at last released by the 
mediation of the Duke of Burgundy, upon the payment of 
a ransom of 300,000 crowns, although strongly opposed by 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. In gratitude for the 

^ The Duke of OrleaDS was» not confined in Groombridge during the 
penod of his captiivity, for in Heame's Sylloge the following passage 
occurs, in an original letter from Henry V. : ** Wherefore I wole that the 
' Duke of Orleance be kept still within the castle of Pomfret, without going 
to Kobertis place, or to any other disport. For it is better he lack his 
disport, than we were disteyned of all the remanant.'' 
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generous treatment he met with daring his captivity, he 
rebuilt the old house which was a square castle, inclosing an 
inner court. The house thus rebuilt by the Duke of Orleans, 
after passing through several possessors, was reduced, and 
rebuilt upon a smaller scde by John Parker, Clerk of the 
Privy Seal to Charles I., who also built a chapel of ease to 
the parish church of Speldhurst. The inscription near the 
door of this chapel still remains, the Prince's crest having 
been fresh carved: — "D. 0. M. 1625, Ob felicissimi 
Caroli Principis ex Hispania reducis Sacellum hoc 
D. D. J. P." 

It is probable that the present building is merely the old 
one renewed, but it is much disfigured by a modem colon- 
nade extending from wing to wing, which totally destroys 
its character. In front of the house are two remarkablj 
tall fir-trees, and at a short distance from it is a noble piece 
of water extending to the village. There was formerly an 
extensive park here, which probably included the whole of 
the village, as there can be no doubt that the chapel once 
stood within its bounds. William Saint, Esq. is the present 
proprietor. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS BRANCH. 

The cutting of the Tunbridge Wells branch is a geological 
phenomenon. It shows, first, a bed of sandy brown clay, 
passing into a dark blue clay, divided by sand and iron- 
stone. Near a spring there is a thin band of limestone, con- 
taining fossils, massing through the tunnel, alternate beds 
of clay and sandstone appear, followed by a seam of white 
marl on black clay, approaching to lignite. At the forty- 
second mile more black vegetable clay rests on sandstone 
quarried for buildings. The strata here change from an 
angular position to a dome-like appearance, when they 
abruptly end, at what geologists call, a " feult ;" the sand 
rocks are gone, and tneir places filled with clay. The 
depth, the contortions of the strata, and various colours of 
sand and clay, make this perhaps the most interesting of all 
railway cuttings. 

The situation of the Tunbridge Wells station is remark- 
able, being constructed in the centre of the natural basin in 
which the town is built, and is approached each way by 
tunnels; in fact, the station may be said to be situated in 
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the centre of a tunnel, which, in the low ground, approaches 
8o near the surface as to allow the station being made.* 

This celebrated place is too well known to require either 
eulogy or notice, tor the thousands who annually flock to 
drink its healing waters, to reanimate a sinking frame, to 
enjoy an unrivalled purity of air, bearinff on its wings the 
sweet fragrance of the wild thyme and the innumerable 
sweet herbs which deck the heath ; to enjoy a scenery which, 
if elsewhere surpassed in grandeur, owns no superior in 
loveliness, to mingle in a society the most select, or to 
live secluded from the gay and nappy world, as taste or 
health may determine, have already declared the many 
advantages possessed by this delightful spot. Still less is it 
necessary to enter into any minute account of the Wells, these 
are most ably and graphically described by Mr. Colbran in 
his " New Guide for Tunbridge Wells," a work, the accuracy 
and fidelity of which has been most severely tested, which has 
passed the trying ordeal of no cursory scrutiny, and which 
serves, with many others, as the basis of the present excur- 
sion from the Wells. Still, a ffeneral and historical outline of a 
place which has acquired such celebrity should not be omitted 
in a work of this nature. The Wells is a general appella- 
tion givep to a series of scattered villages and dwellings 
within five or six miles of Tunbridge, on the confines of 
Sussex, consisting principally of Mount Ephraim, Mount 
Pleasant, Mount Sion, ana the Wells proper, in the parishes 
of Tunbridffe, Trant, and Speldhurst. The springs them- 
selves, to the accidental discovery of which in the reign of 
James I., this neighbourhood owes its origin, rise in the last 
^ named parish. The singular manner in which the efficacy 
of those waters was discovered, and the subsequent occur- 
rences by which this became a fashionable watering-place, 
have been thus ffiven by a late writer: — ^The gay, dissi- 
pated young Duoley Lord North had exhausted his consti- 
tution by his gallantries in the court of Henry Prince of 
Wales, and was advised by the physicians to retire to the 
eountry as the last trial to regain his lost strength. In 
1606 ne went to Eridge House, a hunting-seat of Lord 
I Abergavenny, whose park was, says Mr. Aaron Hill, " an 
assemblage of all nature's beauties; hills, vales, brooks, 
lawns, groves, thickets, rocks, waterfalls, all noble and 
' regularly amiable." This situation, however charming, ill- 

* From theiZat7i9ay Chronieh travellmg Charts, a most useful and able^ 
railway companion. 

O 
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Buited a yoimg nobleman in his twenty-fourth jear, who 
had been engaged in all the pleasures attendant npon a 
court; he therefore determined to leave his retreat^ and 
return to town. The solicitations of his iiiends prevailed 
upon him to promise to remain another six weeks. Tired 
with solitude he broke through restraint and set oiut fin 
London. His way lay through the wood whore these 
springs were ; it was in the mornings and he had leisure to 
contemplate the water with its surface shining with mineral 
scum. Beine one of those persons who instantly discover 
what others, less observant, neglect, he sent to a neig'hboa^ 
ing cottage for a vessel, drank of the stream, and was con- 
vinced that it was chalybeate* Pleased with the idea, he 
determined to have it examined by the physicians, for which 
purpose he took some with him to town. The Faculty 
coincided in opinion ; his lordship, therefore, returned in the 
summer, that he might add the power of the waters to the 
purity of the air, and they uniteoly restored him to the foil 
enjoyment of his health, and he lived upon the remains of a 
noofe fortune to a happy old age, dying January 16th, 
1666, aged eighty-five years. 

So wonderfol a restoration made a profound impresfflon 
upon the public mind. Lord Abergavenny, procuring the 
consent of Mr. Waller of Tunbridge, the lord of the manor, 
came down personally to inspect the place, and to see it 
cleared of all its encumbering brushwood. He then had 
fveUs sunk, paved with stone, and enclosed with rails in a 
trian^lar form. Hither came the afflicted, who returned 
healthy ; but as no accommodations were nearer than Tun- 
bridge, the number was few. The beautifol Henrietta, 
Queen of Charles I., being much indisposed after the birth 
of the Prince, afterwards Charles II., stayed here six weeks, 
but as no house was near, suitable for so great a personage, 
she and her suite remained under tents pitched upon 
Bishop's-down. The splendid court formed a fine contrast 
to the country, everywhere rude and in the hands of nature. 

Pleasure uniting^ with health, first neat cottages, a^r- 
wards handsome lodging-houses, were erected; and tliat 
trade might be an attendant, retfulers took their stands, with 
various wares, under a row of planted trees, in the road 
which the company were accustomed to take when they went 
to drink of the invigorating stream. Southborough and 
Husthall, soon had houses for the use of the visitois ; 
"^alle made his tunefol verses celebrate the virtues <^ the 
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ater, and that of his mistresS; in his lines to the exqui- 
tel V beautiful Saccharissa, and after declaring that she could 
ot be a Sidney nor spring from her mother, ne proceeds: — 

** To no human stock 
"We owe this fierce nnkindness ; but the rock— 
lliat cloven rock produced thee, by whoee aide 
Nature to recompense the fatal pride 
Of such stem beauty, placed those healing springs, 
Which not more help, than thatf destruction brings." 

Durinff the civil wars the Wells were neglected, and 
.Imost forgotten; but on the restoration of the regal 
authority l£ey shone forth with redoubled splendour. Ca- 
herine de Jbraganza, Queen of Charles II., with her 
:elebrated court of beauties, resided here about two months, 
md Grammont thus describes the WelJs at this period : — 

'* Tunbridge is the same distance from London that Fon- 
iaiDebleau is from Paris, and is, at the season, the rendez- 
sTous of both sexes. The company, though always numerous, 
is always select ; since those who repair hither for diversion 
Bver exceed the number of those who go for health. 
Everything breathes mirth and pleasure; constraint is 
banished, tamiliarity is established on the first acquaintance, 
and joy and pleasure are the sole sovereigns of the place. 
The company are accommodated with lodgings in little 
clean ana convenient habitations that lie straggling and 
separated from each other, a mile and a half all round the 
Wells, where the company meet in the morning. The place 
consists of a long walk, shaded by pleasant trees, under 
which they walk while they are drinkinff the waters. On 
one side of this walk is a long row ot shops, plentifully 
stocked with all manner of toys, lace, gloves, stockings, and 
where there is rafSing, as at Paris, in the Foire de Saint 
Germain. On the otner side of the walk is the market ; 
and as it is the custom here for all persons to buy their own 
provisions, care is taken that nothing appears offensive at 
the stalls. 

" Here, young, fair, fresh-coloured country girls, with clean 
linen, small straw hats, and neat shoes" and stocking, 
sell game, vegetables, flowers, and fruit. Here one mayhve 
as one pleases. Here is likewise deep play, and no want of 
amorous intrigues. As soon as the evening comes, every 
one quits his little palace to assemble on the bowling-green,, 
where, in the open air, l^ose who choose dance upon a turf 
more smooth and soft than the finest carpet in tae woiid.*' 

3 
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At this time a chapel and a school were built by the visiUffs, 
the former, dedicated to King Charles the Martyr, stood in 
three parishes^ and had the pulpit in Speldhurst* the altar in 
Tunbridge, and the vestry in Prant. The air of this dis- 
trict is very pure and salubrious, and most probably tends to 
the restoration of convalescence as mucn as the waters^ 
which are chalybeate, and in strength nearly equal to those 
of the German Spas. They are considered of great use in 
removing complaints arising from sedentary occapations^ 
weak digestion^ and nervous and chronic disorders. 

At a oistance of about a mile and a half from the Wdls, 
the High Rocks, one of the most attractive and curious 
objects in the neighbourhood, present themselves. Their 
height is about seventy feet, varying from thence to forty. 
They are of sandstone, and from the width and irregularity 
of the chasms which abound, we are inclined to believe tlu^ 
they have been violently rent asunder by some fierce convul- 
sion of nature. 

Within a short drive of the Wells stands Bridge Castle, 
an irregfular pile, in a park well wooded and watered, con- 
taining about 3,000 acres. The old mansion had been suf- 
fered to fall into decay, the noble owners generally residing 
upon their other properties, till a late Earl of Abergavenny, 
turning his attention to the seat of his ancestors, commenced 
the work of improvement ; for the natural beauties and capa- 
bilities of the spot, which no time could efface or diminish, 
had not escaped his penetration. With exquisite taste, 
seizing upon every variety of which nature had been pro- 
ftisely lavish, and turning wood, hill, and dale, wild heath, 
rocks, and water to the purpose of embellishment, he suc- 
ceeded in more than realising his most sanguine anticipa- 
tions, whether we regard the splendour of the Gothic castle, 
or the picturesque scenery in which it is placed. 

The drives around the castle are fifty-four miles in extent; 
in short, this grand and stately mansion and noble demesne 
are in every way worthy of the ancient house of Neville. 

PRANT, 

About two miles from the Wells, is romantically situated 
on the brow of a hill, and the church, which is built upon an 
eminence, commands one of the finest views in Kent. In 
the vicinity are many very elegant seats, — Shemfold Place, 
an object of interest to the surrounding country, standing 
loftily, and commanding the most extensive views ; Saxon- 
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nry liodge, built by Daniel Rowland, Esq., a fine specimen 
£ Grothic architecture ; the pleasure grounds, though not 
ixtensive, are laid out with great taste and judgment, and 
ommand an uninterrupted and beautiful view of Eridge 
tnd the adjacent country, and several others. The vene- 
able ruins of Mayjield^ formerly an archiepiscopal palace, 
ilxould now be visited ; for the magnificent banqueting-hall, 
jeventy feet long and thirty-nine wide, will amply repay the 
rourist. The roof is gone, but those three glorious arches 
3y Tvhich it was supported, the only arches, we believe, of 
}ucli magnitude in tne kingdom supported by their own 
apringings, still remain. The grand staircase, leading to 
vsrliat were the principal apartments, is a massive piece of 
stonework, and leads into a large wainscotted room, wherein 
are deposited the celebrated relics of Holy Dunstan, viz., 
his sword, anvil, and hammer, with which, according to 
tradition, and it is surely the bounden duty of Tourists to 
clierish legends and tradition, the holy man was enabled to 
defeat the machinations of his wily adversary, the devil, who 
essayed to tempt his virtue in the fi;uise of a lovely woman. 
It is with the benevolent purpose of turning the sceptic from 
liis infidelity, that these instruments, by which such a vic- 
tory over the flesh and the devil was achieved, are still 
preserved. Situated in the direct cross-road between the 
Wells and Lewes, Mayfield was a convenient halting-place 
for the archbishops in their progress from Kent to Sussex. 
It was originally built by Dunstan, the holy friar, who, at 
the dedication, goinff in procession round the church accord- 
ing to the prescribed, form, observed that it was slightly out 
of the line of sanctity, that is, that it did not stand due East 
and West, whereupon gently applying his shoulder to the 
building, it moved into its proper bearing, to the amazement 
of the beholders. This was the least of the miracles per- 
formed by that wonderful artist ; but as the others are not 
quite so well authenticated, or quite so credible, and have no 
reference to Mayfield, we omit them, as one /flw?^, it is hoped, 
will suf&ce to convince the most incredulous of Dunstan's 
extraordinary powers. At the dissolution of the monasteries 
in the reign of Henry VIII., Cranmer surrendered Mayfield 
to the King. In the reign of Elizabeth, it was the property 
. of Sir Thomas Gresham, where he sumptuously entertained 
his Sovereign. 

Bayham Abbey y formerly Begeham Abbey. These ruins 
are situated about six miles from the Wells, and are ap- 
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proached by a deliffhtfiil drive through romantic i« 
Bcenery. This abbey was built about the year 1.200 iat 
monks of the Prssmonstratensian order (who had origiiai&T 
settled at Ottham in Sussex, and subsequently at Brockleri, 
by Ella de Sackville (daughter of their founder, Ralph k 
Dene), and by Robert ae Tumham. The charters wlii<^ bad 
been given to these monks were confirmed by John, JSdwvd 
I., and Edward III., and the Canons continued xmnudested 
till the reign of Henry VIII., when the monastery w 
dissolved with seventeen other small ones, and th^ I^ 
Tenues applied by Cardinal Wolsey to the erection of a^ 
leges at Ipswich and Oxford. But in 1529, on the di^^ 
of that powerful minister, all the estates of the aboTe col- 
leges, which had not been vested in them, were forfeiteid ^ 
Henry, amongst others that of Bayham, and continued is 
the Crown till Elizabeth granted it to Viscount Montf^oe. 
It was subsequently sold to Lord Chief Justice Pratt, from 
whom it descended to the present Marquis Camden, who 
derives from it the title of Viscount Bayham. There are suH 
the remains of the abbey-church, the nave, the cloisten, 
and a portion of the refectory* — but the roof was removed bf^ 
the Chief Justice. The monuments of the Sackville family 
are yet seen, or what may be fairly conjectured to be such; 
at a short distance from the abbey and close to the remains 
of the ancient gate-house, is a pollard ash forty-two feet in 
girth, at three feet from the ground. The present mm- 
sion of Bayham was built about the year 1762, by John 
Pratt, Esq. 

Scotney Castle, about three miles from Bayham, is a 
splendid modem mansion recently erected by E. Hussey, 
Esq., at a short distance from the ruins of the ancient 
castellated building. In the early records of Dugdale, an 
account is given of the execution of Sir Walter de Scoten^ 
anno 1259, on suspicion of having administered poison to 
Richard Earl of Gloucester, and William de Clare his 
brother, at the instigation of William de Valence, notwith- 
standing which, the property continued in the family till about 
the year 1350, when it passed to the Ashbumhams. In the 
reign of Henry V, it was sold to Archbishop Chichele, who be- 
stowed it on his niece, Florence, on her marriage with William 
Darell of Sesay, Yorkshire, who died seised of it in 1478. 
The property continuedin the Darell family for three centuries, 
and in 1779 was alienated to E. Hussey, Esq., grandfather of 
* These nuns are shown Tuesdays and Fridays. 
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;1ie . present proprietor. The modem house is a handsome 
itone building, erected by the present proprietor, almost on 
the site of the ancient castle ; and is one of those happy adap* 
bations of architectural science to the features of the country 
which evince the judgment and taste of the proprietor, and 
the capacity of the artist. 

JBayhalL Formerly part of the possessions of the eminent 
family of Colepepper, whose domains spread over the whole 
.face of this part of the country. The first of the family of 
eminence on record is Sir Thomas de Colepepper, one of the 
Justices of the Great Assize in the rei^ of John, whose 
descendants possessed it till the reign of Henry VI. when it 
was alienatea to Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
whose grandson afterwards became one of the chief agents 
in advancing Richard, Duke of Gloucester, to the throne. 
; Dissatisfied with Hichard, he took up arms in favour of 
^ Henry, Earl of Richmond, but being t^en by Richard, was 
beheaded. His title and estates were, however, restored 
soon after the accession of Henry YII. to hi^ son Edward, 
who continued in great favour during the remainder of that 
reign; but in the beginning of that of Henry VIII., growinff 
more eminent and more powerful, by his high blood and 
ample revenue, he drew on himself the clangerous suspicion of 
aspiring higher. This jealousy was not a little fomented by 
Cardinal Wols^, who hated him for some expressions he 
had made use of relating to his low pedigree ; in consequence 
of which, in 1521, he was tried for high treason and be- 
headed: soon after which, it came into the possession of 
Richard Amherst, in which family it remained for a con- 
siderable time, when it was alienated to the Marquis Camden. 
A considerable portion of the old mansion built by Richard 
Amherst (who died in 1664), which was moated, still re- 
mains, and traces of the whole are clearly discernible. A 
great part of the house has been pulled down, but the 
remains are highly interesting. The walls of the staircases 
and landing-places are painted in panels, but so finely, that 
it reouires a close inspection to be convinced that it is not 
panelled wainscotting. 

The parish of Pemhvry is situated within the Wealdj and 
about two miles and a half from Tunbridge Wells. The 
villaffe is well watered by three several streams which join 
the Medway separately above Brandt-bridge. The church 
stands in a conspicuous position on an eminence at some 
distance from the village, at the end of which is a row of 
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neat almshouses for six old blind or enfeebled persons of tl» 
parish of Pembury, built in compliance with the will of 
Charles Amherst^ iA 1702. 

Somerhilly about a mile and a half south-east &om Tdb- 
bridge, is a celebrated and beautiful seat, the property d 
the late James Alexander, Esq., together with the manor of 
South Frith; to which it is attached. In ancient days, this 
district was a chase or forest belonging^ to the Earls of Clare, 
and Somerhill was certainly allotted to their bailiffe, for 
which its position was admirably fitted. After having 
belonged to the powerful houses of Clare, Audley, and 
Stafford, it was, in the thirteenth year of Henry VIII. 
(1521-2) "by that unfortunate person, Edward, JDuke of 
Buckingham, who was crushed into a heap of ruins hy those 
dark and black engines which Cardinal Wolsey, that subtle 
artificer of mischief, had raised upon him, with much other 
land, forfeited to the Crown." (Philipott.) Elizabeth conferred 
it on Secretary Walsingham, who dyinff without male issue, 
it devolved on his daughter Frances, who married, first, the 
"invaluable" Sir Philip Sidney, secondly, the unfortunate 
Earl of Essex, and thirdly, Kichard de Burgh, Earl of 
Clanricarde, whom Smollett describes as a very handsome 
and gallant young nobleman, and very much like the Ear 
of Essex. 

The Earl, having become possessed of these estates in 
right of his wife, in the reiffn of James I., erected the 
splendid mansion of Somerhill, a magnificent specimen of 
the architecture of that age, though more modern altera- 
tions have somewhat marred its uniform character. The 
mansion, a most extensive and majestic pile, stands nobly 
on a commanding and beautiful eminence, surrounded by 
grounds of the most picturesque and diversified scenery. On 
the death of the Earl, his son, who was created a marquis, 
was voted a delinquent by the Parliament for his attachment 
to Charles, and the estate given to Robert, Earl of Essex, the 
Parliamentary general, his half-brother, on whose death, 
soon after that of Charles, it was given to President Brad- 
shaw. On the Restoration, the manor of South Frith,* with 
the seat and park of Somerhill, was restored to Margaret, 
only daughter and heiress of the Marquis of Clanricarde. 
This lady, of whom an amusing anecdote is told by Gram- 
mont in his Memoirs, was then the wife of Lord Muskerry, 
eldest son of the Earl of Clancarty, who was killed on board 
the Duke of York's ship, in the battle of Solebay. On his 
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eatli she married John Villiers, Viscount Purbeck ; and on 
lis decease, the celebrated Beau Fielding, but not (like her 
irandmother) on account of any likeness between him and 
ither of her former husbands. Their extravagant mode of 
ivingf, coupled with other circumstances, obliged her to 
Llienate considerable portions of the estate, and she died in 
Quch distress about the year 1698. The seat and park was 
;old by her son, John Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; and, 
Lfter passing through several intermediate families, became 
;be property of the Woodgates, about 1712, from which 
Tamily it passed to the Alexanders. 

Qvurry-hill, about a mile and a half from Tunbridge, on 
the road to the Wells, is the handsome seat of J. Burton, 
Esq., latterly erected with the appropriate materials of the 
country, as the fragment of a vast castle, but replete with 
modem conveniences. The undulating woods and romantic 
scenery about this place render it a very desirable and 
pleasing residence. 

Brenchley is pleasantly situated on a hill; the houses 
large and of ancient construction. The most remarkable 
feature of the parish is a clump of trees, called Brenchley 
Toll, which, from their elevated situation are striking objects 
for many miles round. Horsmonden, the adjoining parish, 
is very similar in its appearance to Brenchley, presenting 
the same varieties of hill and dale. It abounds with fine 
spreading oaks, which grow to an enormous size, and are of 
great value. 

Ooudhurst is a very pretty village, standing generally on 
a very high hill, from whence the prospect is at once exten- 
sive, rich, and varied. It contains a church spacious and 
handsome, with nave, aisles, and chancel, and a low massive 
tower at the west end, which was formerly crowned by a 
high spire, but it, having been destroyed by lightning in 
August 1637, was taken down and never repaired. The 
church contains several memorials of the Cfolepeppers of 
Bedgebury, the rapid fall of which house seems to have 
been occasioned by the aid afforded by it to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt in his insurrection against Mary, One of the tombs, 
which is in a recess beneath a window of the south aisle, 
and has the arms of Colepepper at the west end, bears the 
effiji^ies at full length of a male and female curiously carved. 
From Goudhurst at a distance of two miles and a half 
is situated the magnificent mansion of Bedgebury ^ now the 
property of that distinguished veteran, General Lord Vis- 
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count Beresford, whose services in the Peninsula are iden- 
tified with the glories of the British army, but whose fame 
as a warrior and fi;eneral rests on the ever-memorable field 
of Albuera, on which, with a much inferior force, he com- 
pletely defeated the French army under the most iilnj- 
trious of the marshals of France, Soult. The style of this 
princely mansion is strictly Palladian, the wing^ advancing 
oeyond the centre, in front of which the flower-garden is 
laid out in the Italian manner, and with which the foun- 
tains, walks, and shrubberies correspond. The interior is on 
the most magnificent scale, with a noble staircase, deco- 
rated with Corinthian columns, harmonising most exqui- 
sitely with the exterior. In front of the house facing east- 
ward is a fine lake, adding much to the beauty oi 2,000 
acres of magnificent timber. While the gallant general has 
thus added a lovely feature to the many beauties of this part 
of Kent, the Tourist should never forget that it is to his 
indefatigable exertions as field-mai^shal, commanding'-in- 
chief the Portuguese army, we are indebted for that high 
state of discipline and efficiency to which he brought our 
allies, and for the able co-operation they afforded us through- 
out the campaigns of Spain and Portugal. 

TUNBRIDGE 
Is situated in an extensive tract, called the lowi/ of 
Tunbridge, and in old Latin records, Districtus Leacse 
de Tunbridge, and was formerly subject to the doniinion 
of those noble personages who were lords of the fee. 
The first was Richard de Tonbridge, or Fitz-Gilbert, after- 
wards Earl of Clare, and Earl of Brionne in Normandy. 
Having been deprived of his foreign possessions, it was 
ao^reed upon by Robert Duke of Normandy, and his brother 
William Rufus king of England, that Richard should receive 
the castle of Tunbridge in lieu of his lands in Normandy ; 
that the extent of these lands should be measured 
with a string, and the same string being carried to Eng- 
land, an equivalent extent round the castle of Tunbridge 
should be given in exchange.* As the Domesday book is 
silent as to a castle, it is probable that it was built very 
shortly after by the same Richard. His successor, Gilbert 
de Clare, was created Earl of Hertford, in whose descen- 
dants the castle remained till the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. A constant contest subsisted between these 

Will. Gemmetioensia — Normannorum scriptores Antiqui, p. 300. 
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po^Gveriul nobles and the see of Canterbury, from the time 

of Becket till the reign of Henry III,, when an arrangement 

"was made by which the Earls of Clare and Gloucester were 

to hold Tunbridge and its lowy by the grand serjeantry 

of being high-stewards and chief butlers at the installation 

of the metropolitans. By this arrangement, whenever one 

of them attended at the ceremony of enthronization, he was 

to receive for the service of steward, seven robes of scarlet, 

thirty gallons of wine, fifty pounds of wax for his lights at 

the feast, the livery of hay and com for eighty horses 

during two nights, and the dishes and salts which were 

placed before the nrelate at the first course ; when the earl 

should take his leave, entertainment should be provided 

at the expense of the archbishop, at his nearest manor 

selected by him, so that his retinue did not exceed fifty 

horse. When the castle went by marriage to the Staffords 

the services were retained, but were compounded for by a 

sum of money. So late as the reign of Henry VIIT., Ed- 

"virard Duke of Buckingham performed in person the duties 

of steward of the enthronization of Archoishop Warham, 

and the butlership by his deputy Sir Thomas Bourchier. 

Timbridge Castle was alternately the seat of war and 
the abode of pleasure, but ever of consequence. Gilbert 
Bumamed Rufus, Earl of Clare, Gloucester, and Hertford, 
joining the rebellious barons against Henry III., was be- 
sieged by Prince Edward, the king's son, during which the 
earrison set fire to and burned the town, to prevent its 
oeinff useful to the prince, who, however, took the castie, 
in which was the Countess of Gloucester, whom he shortly 
after restored to liberty ; he, nevertheless, put a fi^rison 
in the castle. Some time after, Gilbert, convinced of the 
badness of the cause in which he was engaged, joined the 
royal standard, and in reward for his returning loyalty 
received again the possession of the castle. Here ne enter- 
tained Edward, then his sovereign, on his return ftom 
Palestine. The reception was splendid ; and though the 
king was desirous of reaching his capital, yet he remained 
here many days, and so acceptable did Gilbert become to 
the king, that, having divorced his wife for her ill-conduct, 
Edward gave him his own daughter, Joan of Acres, who, 
as part of her jointure, had this c£ffltle settled upon her, 
which she made the place of her residence, in her widow- 
hood. On her second marriage with Balph de Monther- 
mer, a private gentleman in her service, his presumption 
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in marrying a princess at first drew upon him tlie veo- 

feance of offended maiesty ; but by the intercession of the 
tishop of Durham, Edward overlooked the offence, re- 
ceived him into favour, and his merit was such tliat he 
obtained his confidence and affection ; from this second 
alliance have sprung many noble houses. Prince Gdward, 
afterwards Edward II., also resided at Tunbndge, in the 
twenty-second year of his father's reiepn, when he was left 
supreme governor of the kingdom whilst his father was m 
Flanders. 

Upon the death of Gilbert de Clare in 1313, the last Earl 
of Gloucester of this family, in the partition of his vast estates 
among his three sisters and co-heirs, Tunbridge Castle and 
manor came to Hugh de Audley, in right of his wife Mar- 
garet, the second sister. But he soon after confederating 
with the Earl of Lancaster, and the other disaffected lords, 
the castle was seized by Edward II., who committed it to 
the custody of Bartholomew de Badlesmere ; but, he also 
joining the malcontents, Edward intrusted the castle to 
Henry de Cobham, whose deputy, Creveouer, having con- 
spired to deliver over the castle to the reoels, was* hanged, 
and the castle ordered to be demolished. In the following 
year, however, Hugh de Audley was restored to favour, had 
the earldom of Gloucester conferred upon him, together 
with the possession of his estates. Dying in 1347^ his 
only daughter Margaret, wife of Ralph Lord Stafford, car- 
ried the castle and property to her husband. His descendants 
rose to a rank eclipsing that of every other subject, having 
the earldoms of Buckingham, Hereford, Stafford, Northamp- 
ton, and Perch, with many baronies, and in 1445 the duke- 
dom of Buckingham, till 1521, when the duke, as eminent 
for his lofty lineage as his ample revenue, drew upon himself 
the hatred of Cardinal Wolsey, by some indiscreet allusions 
to the low origin of the prelate. In revenge for these he 
was accused of aspiring to the crown, beheaded, and his 
estates confiscated. The castle and manor were granted by 
Edward VI. to John Dudley Earl of Warwick, afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland. By Mary to her kinsman Car- 
dinal Pole. By Elizabeth to her cousin Henry Carey Lord 
HuuRdon, from which family they passed by the marriage 
of the heiress to the Berkeleys, since which it has passed 
through many, hands, and is now believed to be the pro- 
perty of J. E. West, Esq. The remains of the castle are 
principally confined to an entrance gateway flanked by 
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'ound towers, and tolerably perfect (probably rebuilt in 
Jie thirteenth century,) and the artificial mount on which 
the keep stood. It was environed by three moats, within . 
the compass of the outermost of which the then ancient 
town was confined. The ruins are picturesque, thoug^h 
much of this venerable remain was dilapidated by a late 
proprietor to build a residence attached to the entrance 
in a style not at all corresponding with the original, but 
which the late proprietor, Mr. Woodgate, has judiciously 
rendered more in harmony with the general character. The 
grounds are pleasant. The outer walls enclosed an area of 
six acres. 

Tunbridge Castle stood close to the river, immediately above 
the new bridge, at the south-west corner of the present town. 
The ruins are venerable and conspicuous for some distance 
round, though there are at this time remaining little more 
than the inner gateway, a building flanked by two large cir- 
cular towers of great thickness and strengtn, and probably 
erected about the beginning of the reign of Henry III. — a 
part of the wall round the circuit of the area, and the high 
mount of the keep, or dungeon within. These, together with 
the extent of the walls, enclosing no less than six acres of 
ground, evince the strength and importance of the fortress 
in its original state. Formerly three moats encircled the 
castle, the innermost of which was formed by a new stream 
dug for the purpose, now the principal stream of the Med- 
way. These moats were capable of being filled or emptied at 
pleasure, by a large weir and bank, which extended for the 
space of two miles towards Lyghe. 

The Friary of Tunbridge was founded about the year 
1130 by Richard de Clare, first Earl of Hertford, and Lord 
of Tunbridge, for monks of the Praemonstratensian order, 
commonly called White canons,* and was dedicated to that 
much-defamed lady, Mary Magdalen. Upon these he be- 
stowed annually 120 hogs. In the year 1351 a sudden and 
dreadful fire broke out in the priory, which consumed every 
part of it to the foundation, together with the vestments, 
ornaments, jewels, and furniture, which loss is said to have 
been repaired, and the priory rebuilt, by the appropriation 
of the church of Leigh, in the instrument for which the 
buildings of the priory are described as cedificia splendida 

• Lombard, vol. ii. p. 334. In Colbran*s excellent " Guide to Tun- 
bridge Wells/' of which I have largely availed myself, they are called 
Black i according to Martinus Scriblerus, they would be Piebald, 
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et nobilia. This priorj was suppressed in the ragn ( 
Henry VIIL, and together with many others granted t 
Wolsey for the endowment of his college at OxnnxL Bn 
this great prelate having, about four years after, incam 
Heniy^s displeasure, all the possessions of Cardinal CoU^ 
which for want of time had not been firmly settled on ii 
were forfeited to the king, and became the property of ^ 
Crown. The buildinsps of this priory appear to haye bee 
Tery extensive, from the foundations still visible ; bat of tb 
febric scarcely a vestige now remains, except the gres 
hall and the chapel, which have been converted into barns. 
' TuTibridge town consists principally of one long, and h 
some parts wide street. The river Medway crosses the 
town near the south end, in five streams, over which th^ 
are as many bridges. The southern was formerly the mail 
stream, but the present navigable branch of it is said to 
have been dug out and widened to form the castle most 
The stone bridge which crosses it was built in 1775, on tk 
foundation of the former structure. The principal attrac- 
tion of the town is undoubtedly a school, which withii 
this century has undergone many extensive and judiciom 
alterations, and is deservedly eminent from the distinguished 
men it has produced, and popular irom the admirable course 
of education pursued. The school was founded in 1531, and 
endowed by Sir Andrew Judde, a native of Tunbridge, lord 
mayor of London. By letters patent, dated May 1^ 1552, 
the master, wardens, and commonalty of Skinners were ap- 
pointed governors, since which time the company of Skiih, 
ners have executed the trust with great liberality, havii)| 
both improved and augmented the original foundation, fi 
is at present under the able direction of Dr. Whiston. ' 

As Tunbridge is a central spot on the direct line, 
propose to make it the Starting post to a variety of pi 
every one of which is accessible from other stations, 
witmn reach of this ; and every one of which will ampl] 
repay the trouble of a visit, and prove to demonstration hot 
utterly inadequate the writer's pen is to do anything likl 
justice to such lovely scenery. 

Hadloro Castle, about four miles from Tunbridge, n 
immense castellated building, with the character wei 
preserved throughout, is a modem mansion erected by hd 
B. May, Esq., and is remarkable for its tower, designed 
after that of Batalha, in Portugal, described by Beckford ii 
his excursion. The property originally belonged to a family 
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of the same name, who acqxdred considerable reputation by 
t^lieir services against the Scots and the Saracens. From 
-fchem it passed to the Vanes or Fanes, but at what period is 
-unknown, and continued to be the family seat of that house 
till Sir Henry Vane removed to Raby Castle, Durham, and 
alienated this estate. 

Oxenhoath, the seat of Sir William Geary, Bart., was 

in the early time the property of the family of Colepepper, 

and remained till the death of Sir Richard Colepepper, 

in 1471, whose heiress carried it to William Colton by 

marriage. In 1632, it was alienated to Nicholas Miller, Esq., 

from whose descendant it passed by marriage to Leonard 

Bartholomew, Esq., whose daughter, Mary, marrying Francis 

Geary, Esq., the property fell to their son, WilUam Geary, 

-whose grandson is the present owner. The house of Oxen- 

lioath is an ancient brick building, situated on the side of a 

liill, having a most extensive prospect over the Weald, and 

to the chalk hills to the north-east. The grounds are finely 

-wcooded, and are of remarkably fine pasture. 

Yote^s Courty formerly called Yote's Place, in the reign 
of Henry III. belonged to Henry de Sharsted, whose 
descendaut, Simon de Sharstede, dying in 1296, it became 
the property of the family of Sey borne, by the heiress of 
which it passed to William de Chnton, Earl of Huntingdon. 
Dying without issue, the place fell to the Crown for want of 
heirs. Soon after which it belonged to a family who called 
it after themselves, as appears irom several old dateless 
deeds. But this name was extinct in the reign of Richard 
II., when it was in the possession of the Earl of Arundel, 
whose heiress married Lord Abergavenny. Their only 
daughter carried Yotes by marriage to Edward Neville, 
fourth son of the Earl of Westmoreland. Edward Neville 
was summoned to Parliament in 1450, by the title of Lord 
Abergavenny, and died seised, by the courtesy of England, in 
right of his wife, of Mereworth and Yotes. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, who died 1491. His fourth son, Sir 
Thomas Neville, succeeded to Yotes. His only daughter 
married Sir Robert Southwell, Master of the Rolls, who 
alienated it to Sir Edward Walsingham, in 1543, whose 

freat grandson married the widow of N. Master, Esq, 
rother of Sir Edward Master, of East Langdon. He was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, James Master, Esq., who pulled 
down the old house, and erected the present delightM 
residence in 1659. It is built of brick^ with stone quoins 
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and dressings. A small Corinthian porch opens upon a hall 
fifty-eight ^et in length by nineteen in widths from a design 
by Inigo Jones, having on the right a dining-room, on the 
left a suite of drawing-rooms. The grounds about the 
house comprise about one thousand acres, and the gardens 
and shrubberies are very extensive. From the principal 
entrance to Yote's Court, in the Mereworth Road, to Forge 
Gate, is a beautiful drive. Daniel William Master, dying 
without issue, was succeeded by his sister. Viscountess 
Torrington. 

Yote's Court is most delightfully situated on a rising hill, 
and commands a superb and extensive prospect over the 
whole Weald of Kent, and into Surrey and Sussex. The house, 
as well as the adjoining grounds, was greatly improved 
by the last of the owners of the house of Masters. It was, 
however, reserved for the present noble proprietor to render 
it one of the loveliest residences in Rent, by embellishments 
dictated by a refined taste, and by skilfully availing himself 
of the capabilities a£Forded by the undulations of the ground- 
The flowers of Yotes are unrivalled for beauty and size. 
The home farm is, however, the pride of the place and of 
the county, to which agriculturists from all quarters flock^ 
to admire, not more the luxuries afforded them, than the 
splendid qualities of the cattle. 

It is impossible in this work more than to glance at the 
efforts made by Lord Torrington for the improvement of the 
agriculture of Kent, and of the farm buildings which are so 
essential to it. Of the former, a perusal of his pamphlet (by 
Ridgway), will prove his enthusiastic love and knowledg'e of 
his subject, his aeep interest in the welfare of the labourer, 
and his enlightened and benevolent plans for their advance- 
ment. Of the latter, a visit to tne home farm at West 
Peckham, will satisfactorily demonstrate that his lordship 
is no vain speculating theorist, but a sound, practical, 
scientific, because economical farmer, and knowing my own 
incompetence sufficiently to appreciate the exanaple which 
the noble lord has set to the agriculturists of England, I 
content myself with quoting an extract from a letter ad- 
addressed to him by Mr. Buckland of Benenden. " The 
construction and arrangements of your new farmery, con- 
sidered as a whole, cannot fail to ensure an economy both of 
labour and manure, the health and comfort of the animals, 
promoting their growth and tendency to fatten by securing 
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I warm and equable temperature^ and a syUematic courae of 
management altogetlier. AnotLer advaatage, wlituh I think 
13 of no amall importance, ia of Layinij all the uperations of 
thrashing and preparing corn for market, tke cutting of hay, 
rootSj i&C; for the feeding of aniinak, go acent rated in one 
spot^ thus enabhug the superintendent to see at otw tjlanee 
ttat all ia going on with reg^alarity and despatch. Tlie 
machinery, too, appears excelleatly adapted to the varioua 
purposes for which it is inteaded — and what is equally 
necessary on every well managed tarm, a ^i/stemath arrange^ 
ment of detail. The advantages to the agriculture of tha 
United Kingdom would be absolutely iacalculablej if home- 
steads siiijilar to your own could be generally erected* The 
saving which would thereby be effected In liquid manure 
■ ''one would render thiis country independent of foreign corn 

L many yeara to come, and obviate the necessity of ira- 
j.iurting', to anything like the present extent, guaao, nitrates 
of potash and soda, and other expensive fertilisers*" 

Sureljj that man is his country's benefactor who to the 
utmost of his power renders iier independent of the 
fbreigner ! 

Merewortli Cmih belonged originally to an ancient famiiy 
of the name of Mere worth, of which Sir William was wim 
HIchard at the siege of Acre. Froai them it passed throut^h 
females to the Fitz Alans, Beau champs, and JNevilles to the 
Panes. The present beautiful residence was erected by 
Mil dm ay Fane» eighth Earl of WestmorelaDdj after a plan by 
Colin Campbelb from a beautiful design by Palhidio, made for 
a noble Vicentme named Paolo Almericoj an eeclesiastiOj and 
referendary to two Popes, the situation of whose palace w as 
strikingly similar to thia. Me re worth, though denominated 
a castle, has no pretensions to the name, eicept from having 
been built on the site of the ancient embattled residence, and 
being surrounded by the old moat. It consists of a centre 
and two wingSj that- containiog the stablea stands on the 
spot formerly occupied by the parish church, wliieh waa 
pulled down hy the Earl, who caused a new church to 
be erected in the villao;e, on the plan of St. PauFs, Coveat 
Garden, The great hall, from w^bich all the apartments 
branch, is lighted by a dome and cupola, between the walla 
of which, the flues are carri«d up. The siiuatiou of Mere- 
worth is beautiful indeed, being watered in front by a large 
sheet of watery which runs into the Med way, and in rear en- 
ipaased with the most graceful risings which form a kind 
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of amphitheatre, aboanding with large and stately grovel 
oak and other forest trees : from the crests of theae lisd 
there are most lovely views, some of which are limit 
others only bounded by the distant horiison. Leading to I 
house is an avenue cut through the woods, three miles 
length, towards Wrothamheath, and finished with pti 
labour and expense by Lord Westmoreland, affording a ccrd^ 
munication with the London Road. Nature and art are bei^ 
so happily blended together, as to render Mereworth Casti^ 
a most delightful residence. i 

Wateringbury had been held by the family of that ilk tui 
the reign of Henry IIL Soon after which it passed into th^ 
hands of the family of Sey borne of Seyborne Castle, one d 
whom died without issue, leaving ms niece Juliana Iii^ 
heir, who being likewise heir to her father and grand^Eitber,, 
from the extent of her possessions in the county, was aM 
the Infanta of Kent. The Infanta of Kent was thrice m&r i 
ried, first, to John de Hasting ; secondly, to Thomas le Blunt; 
thirdly, to Sir Willean de Clinton, Knight, afterwards cafle^ 
Earl of Hemlingdon. On her death without issue, the whole 
property escheated to the Crown for want of heirs ; for it 
appears by the inquisition taken in the forty-third year of 
Eel ward III. (1869), that there was no one who could make 
claim to her estates, either by direct or even cdlatenl 
descent. After which, Edward gave the c^eatest portion of 
this immense property to a newly founded order of Cis- 
tercians, in wnose possession it remained till the time of 
Henry VIII., who, on the dissolution, bestowed the manors 
of Waterinffbury, Chart, Foulkes, East and West Mailing, 
East and West Peckham, Yalding, Nettlested, Brenchlej, 
and other places to Giles Bridges, a baker of London. 
After passing through several hands, the property ol 
Wateringbury-place was purchased by Oliver Style, second 
son of Sir Humphrey Style of Langley, in the reign oi 
James I. His son was created a baronet in 1627, and theh 
descendant Sir Thomas Style still owns " the place." Th( 
mansion was erected in the reign of Queen Anne, near th( 
site of the more ancient one, which was surrounded by j 
moat. In the neighbouring church are some good monu- 
ments of various members of the family, and in the church i 
very costly one in memory of Sir Oliver Style, Knight, who. 
while resident at Smyrna, dining with the lady to whom he 
was about to married, and a party of friends, the apartment 
in which they were was swallowed up by an earthquake, he 
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eing* the only person who escaped the yawning gulf. In 
be register are some quaint entries of illegitimate children 
D^wards the close of the sixteenth century, and who are 
esig^nated "Sent of God" — " FUius populi" or '^Jilitig 

But the great attraction of Waterinffhury is the truly 
English village, which is well worthy of a visit. For this 
lie Tourist is indebted to the late Mr. Alderman Lucas, 
vlio had very extensive property in this neighbourhood, and 
nrlio rebuilt the greater portion of the village in the old 
•ustic character. To every cottage is attached a small garden, 
mltivated with much care and even elegance by the humble 
atiid industrious occupants. The taste, simplicity, and neatness, 
iisplayed in these most comfortable homesteads, give to this 
3pot that air of domestic cheerfulness which is so eminently 
characteristic of the better part of the English peasantry, and 
i^hich endears to them those homes and blazing nearths, where 

'' The busy housewife plies her evening care.'' 

In their display of fruit, vegetables, and flowers, the cotta- 
ges of Wateringbury may safely challenge competition with 
any part of England. 

A very interesting ride of four miles from Tunbridge, 
chiefly through the North Frith woods, the property of 
Christopher Idle, Esq., brings you to the exceedingly pretty 
village of Shiphome, The houses are built chiefly round 
an extensive green, and the whole has an air of comfort and 
respectabiHty that naturally creates a feeling of interest in 
the place. About a mile from the village is Plaxtolj where 
there is a great natural curiosity, an immense elm tree, the 
branches of which are of an amazing size and spread very 
rapidly. Within half a mile of Shii)borne, and four of Tun- 
bridge, is the splendid mansion of Fairlawn, adorned with 
very extensive shrubberies and pleasure grounds, with ex- 
cellent garden, and seated in a finely wooded park, the 
smooth verdure of which accounts for and justifies its name. 
After having been the property of several families it was 
sold to Sir Henry Fane, of Hadlow, who died in 1596, and 
in his descendants it continued till 1799, when it was sold to 
Mr. Simpson. To Lady Vane, widow of Lord William 
Hamilton' and wife of the eccentric Lord Vane, we are 
indebted for the story of a lady of quality in Peregrine 
Picklej which, in a fit of resentment against her husband, 
she transmitted to Smollett. 
Ightam Moat - House. — ^The Moat-house is an ancient 
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seat of the Selby family, having been purchased by Sir 
William Selby of Branxton, Northumberland, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The position of the house is low, and firom 
being thoroughly concealed from the approach the visitor 
suddenly fiuds himself in face of an extensive range of baroi 
and granaries mth^mt the moat. After having passed the 
bridge and having entered by the principal gateway into a 
quadrangle, the visitor is enabled to contemplate the 
characteristic features of this venerable building. The 
great attraction, however, is the chapel, to which you 
ascend from the court by a staircase, the balusters of which 
are painted on the wall, yet with such deceptive fidelity as 
often to tempt the grasp of the uninitiated. Jo^htam is one 
of the few undoubted old houses which have lost little, i! 
anything, by modern restoration ; and as a specimen of the 
architecture of an old house a grade or two inferior to the 
baronial mansion, among the best of our country's antiqui- 
ties. Ightam Moat-house is now the property of Mrs. 
Bigge. 

The Roman military way appears to have crossed Ightam, 
directing its course to the westward. At Oldberry Hill 
there are the remains of a very considerable entrenchment, 
without doubt, of Roman origin. It is situated on the top 
of the hill, of which so much is covered with wood and 
underwood as to render it very difficult to trace its lines. 
It is of an oval form, and by a very accurate measurement, 
contains within its area 137 acres.* On the brow of the 
hill is an entrance to a cave which has so long been filled up 
by the sinking of earth as to admit a passage but a very 
small way into it, but by tradition it went much deeper. 
The whole seems to be fortified according to the nature of 
the ground, that is, where it is easy of access by a much 
stronger work than where it is more difficult. In the 
middle there are two fine springs of water. The vast size 
of this area, which is larger than even that of Keston in 
this county, takes away all probability of its having been a 
Roman station, the largest, as Dr. Horsley observes, not 
being a tenth part of this in compass. It may be rather 
considered as one of their castra cestivayov summer quarters, 
of which there were several in Kent. 

* An entrenchment of like form seems to have been at Oldbury Hill, in 

Wiltshire, which the editor of Camden thought might possibly be Danish. 

rCam, vol. i. p. 105.) There are remains of a Roman camp at Oldbury, 

■'loucester, where the pass of the Romans over the Severn, mentioned by 

^onine, is supposed to have been, by Camden, (Ibid. p. 278 ;) and at 

bury, near Manchester, are similar remains. (Ibid. p. 613.) 
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. TJnder an arch on the north side of Ightam Church is a 
bomb of freestone, having on it a very ancient figure at full 
Length of a man in armour ornamented with a rich belt, 
sword and dagger, his head resting on two cushions, his arms 
on his breast, and a lion at his feet. This is generally sup- 
posed to be the tomb of Sir Thomas Cawne, who married 
JLiora, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas Morant of the 
county of Stafford. Among the other monuments are several 
of the Selbies, of the Moat, That of Dame Dorothy 
Selby, at the east end of the chancel, contains a half- 
length figure of the lady in a recess, and behind the 
figure are two tablets, designed to represent some of the 
tapestry for which she was celebrated. On the uppermost 
are represented Adam and Eve receiving the forbidden apple 
of the serpent. On the left, they are represented as falling 
prostrate on hearing the voice of their offended Creator in 
-tlie garden ; and on the right, they are driven by an angel 
out of Paradise. The lower tablet is of slate, on which is 
depicted, in faintly engraved lines, a curious historical and 
allegorical picture, alluding to the Popish plot. In one line 
over the picture are these words, " Triuni Britannia Bis 
%dtori. In memoriam classis inmncihilis SvhverscD submerscB, 
proditionis nefandce detectce Deo!^ On the left, beneath this 
inscription, is engraved a tent, on which is inscribed " In 
perpetuam Papistarum infamiamP Below, at a council- 
Doard, appear the pope, cardinals, monks, and a Spanish don ; 
a grave ngure with horns on his head is also amongst the 
group, holding a sealed letter \ another figure is grinning at 
them over the tent ; and from the top of it rises a head with 
distended cheeks, blowing a blast after some ships which 
occupy the centre, and are sailing to the opposite side of the 
picture. The inscription over this wind is " Difflo." Above 
the ships is a representation of Jehovah, mn*^ i^ clouds; 
by the side of which is an angel blowing down upon the 
fleet ; his blast inscribed " Dissipo." A shark is delineated 
as following the fleet. The right side of the picture exhibits 
the English Parhament House, with Guy Faux (having a 
j[y^ark lantern in his hand) in his cloak, high crowned hat, 
J anc'^*^ ^^^ spurs, approaching an open door, which discovers 
' ffe billets of wooa piled for conflagration. The inscription 
oqfore him is Fax Faux Quantillum ahfuit. An eye, repre- 
prjited in the clouds by Jehovah, darts upon him a ray, which 
<5s inscribed " Video, MideOj^ and over the Parliament House 
is '^ Opus TenebrarumJ'* Ail these inscriptions are in Boman 
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capitals. The pictures are so much hid hj the dost, and t 
little observable from the ground, that they have hither 
esc ape d the notice of all the writers on this county.* 

Wrotham was ffiven to Christchurch in Canterbury b 
Edelstan, a.d. 9d4, and continued the property of tlu 
church till Laniranc came to the see in 1070. On the div 
sion which the Archbishop soon afterwards made of tt 
revenues of the church between himself and his conTen 
Wrotham fell to the share of the Archbishop and his mi 
cessors, and as such it is entered under the general title c 
his lands in Domesday book. The Archbishops had yer 
anciently a palace here in which they frequently resided d 
the time of Archbishop Simon Islip, in 1348, who, anxious t 
finish the palace at Maidstone which John Ufibrd, his pn 
decessor, had begun, and wanting^ ma1;erials for that purposi 
pulled down the greatest part of this house, and transportei 
the materials thither, in which dilapidated state it remained t^ 
the reign of Henry VIII., when Cranmer in 1637 convev« 
it, as well as all his estates in this parish except the churcii 
to the king, by whom it was conveyed to Sir John Masoi 
who in 1666 alienated the property to Robert Byng, Esq. 
whose great grandson sold it, after the execution of Charli 
I., to William James, Esq., of Ightam Court, in whos 
descendants it still continues. The Palace stood ad1oiniii| 
the east side of the churchyard; there are hardly an] 
remains left of the house itself, though there is a large suS 
stantial stone building, once part of the offices belonging tn 
the palace, in which it is supposed the Byngs dwelt whila 
in possession of this manor and estate, as a gateway stil 
displays the arms of that family carved in stone. In th 
field behind the ruins are traces of the garden, a bowling 
green, and terraces round it, still plainly visible. Opposite tb 
inn is a very ancient mansion, supposed to be of Saxon origin 
At the bottom of the Wrotham tills is the Pilgrim's Road 
which was much frequented by devotees, who considere 
it meritorious, ^ither by way of penance or otherwise, t 
visit the celebrated shrine of Thomas Becket at Canterbury. 

Chevening was anciently held by the Crevequers of thi 
see of Canterbury, and under them by a family sumamdl 
from the place, of whom Adam de Ghevening was one of t|i 
recognitores MagruB Assizw, in the time of John. In th< 
reign of Henry VI., Chevening became the property of th( 

The BemtiMof Bnglandand Wales^Krat; voL viH-byE* W.Bfaflejr 
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inards; an eminent family, afterwards raised to the 
rage by the title of Lord Dacre. Richard, second Lord 
ere, who died in 1630, rebuilt Chevening House, from a 
dgia, by Inigo Jones. Thomas, fourth Lord Dacre, was 
ated £arl of Sussex by Charles II., in whose court he 
itracted a fatal love of play, which, conjoined to the easy 
'elessness of his nature, greatly injured his fortune, and 
lig'ed him to dispose of most of his estates, as well as of 
I noble seat of Herstmonceaux, in Sussex. He spent his 
ter years at Chevening, and died in 1716. His daughters 
.d t£eir possessions in Kent to General Stanhope, Gom- 
inder-in-chief of the British forces in Spain, and who 
stin^ished himself by the capture of Minorca. On the 
cession of George I. he was made one of the principal 
cretaries of State, and continued to be much engaged in 
iblic affairs till the period of his death, which occurred 
^ddenly, on the 4th of Februair, 1721, having been taken 

on the preceding day in the House of Lords. In April 
^17, General Stanhope had been created Earl, Viscount, 
[id Baron Stanhope oi Mahon. 

Chevening church is dedicated to St. Botolph ; it contains 
«ne fine monuments of the Lennards and of the Cranmers 
tf Chepsted-place, another ancient seat in the same parish, 
bout a mile south-east from the church. The tomb of 
obn Lennard, the founder of his family's greatness, is of 
labaster, and has on the top the recumbent figures of 
imself and his wife, finely sculptured. He is represented 
1 armour, Iving on a mattress ; his lady is in the dress of 
he age, her head supported on a cushion. The panels of the 
omb are ornamented with various shields, displaying the 
>rms and quarterings of the family. Nearly opposite to 
his is another stately monument to Sampson Lennard, son 
;)f the above, and Margaret, his wife, sister and heiress to 
3reffory Fiennes, Lord Dacre of the South. Their effigies 
lire lying on the tomb under an arched canopy, adorned with 
^It roses, and surmounted by six shields of arms, three on 
<each side. From each angle of the tomb rises a pyramid of 
f]black marble, and at the sides are the figures of three sons 
and five daughters of the deceased, kneeling. 
:i There is also a monument by Chantrey to the late Lady C. 
liBtanhope, than which nothing can be imagined more exoui- 
iKsitely beautiful. There is around the young mother and her 

>abe a repose, a softness, a serenity, too calm for life, and yet 
r o life-like and truthful are the figures^ that the mind is 
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forced to feel in all its power that solemn warning" — ^' In tW 
midst of life we are in death." 

Montreal. The name of this seat is derived from tb 
success of the first peer of the ancient house of Amliers; 
and over the entrance is a bas relief representation of tk 
town of Montreal in Canada. The house fronting- th 
south consists of a spacious centre; rather plain, surmountej 
by a bold cornice, connected by a graceful sweep, witli tli^ 
wings containing the offices, the whole of stone with I 
rough face. It stands almost in the centre of the pari^ 
possessed of many natural and acquired beauties. The taste 
displayed in the disposition of the clumps, and the vajdom 
undulations, render the park scenes superior to many cf 
greater extent, commanding from different points delig^ht* 
nd views of Holmesdale, on which it stands, and an exteofij 
of prospect over the highly-cultivated district around sew 
dom equalled. On a mount within view of the house is ai 
obelisk, with an inscription on the four sides of the pedestal 
on which it is erected : — 

I. 

To commemorate 

The providential and happy meeting 

Of three brothers 

On this their paternal ground 

On the 25th January 1764, 

After a six years* glorious war, 

In which the three were successfully engaged 

in various climes, seasons, and services. 



Louisburgh surrendered 

and six French Battalions 

prisoners of war 26 July 1758. 

Fort du Quesne taken possession of 24 Nov. 1758. 

Niagara surrendered 25 July 1759. 

Ticonderago taken possession of 26 July 1759. 

Crown Point taken possession of 4 August 1759. 

Quebec capitulated 18 Sept. 1759. 



Fort Levi surrendered 25 Aug. 1760. 

Isle au Noix abandoned 28 Aug. 1760. 

Montreal surrendered 

and with it all Canada, and 

ten French battalions laid down 

their arms 8th Sept. 1760. 

St. John's, Newfoundland, 

retaken 18 September 1762. 



r 
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, Dedicated 

to that most able statesman 

during whose administration 

Cape Breton and Canada were conquered| 

and from whose inflnence 

the British arms derived 

a degree of Instre 
Unparalleled in past ages. 

When the war broke out between France and England, of 
rhich America was the prmcipal theatre, Jeffrey Amherst, 
7ho had at fourteen years of age obtained a commission in 
he Guards, and who had served at Dettingen and Fonte- 
Loy, had obtained the rank of major-genera] in America (at the 
arly age of forty), and was appointed to serve in that country, 
vhere he soon distinguished himself by his superior abilities. 
Dhe courage and skill which obtained for him the trust re- 
)osed in him, were justified by the defeat of the enemy and 
he acclamations of his country } and as a reward for his 
oriumphs the conqueror of Canada was raised to the peer- 
ige. The present mansion was erected by him ; and here, 
n his favourite retreat, at the mature age of eighty- 
me, the gallant veteran closed a life spent with honour 
bo himself and advantage to his country. The two 
brothers, whose meeting is recorded on the obelisk, were 
John, an admiral of the blue, and William, a general in 
the army. 

Kippington. — ^The house and gardens of Kippington, with 
its well-wooded park, are situated in the hilly part of the 
country, near Seven-oaks, in which parish it stands. It is a 
large and commodious family mansion, forming nearly a 
perfect square, and was built about the year 1760: the 
portico at the principal entrance is supported by four doric 
columns, without bases ; no other architectural aecoration is 
seen. It is chiefly remarkable for its very attractive and 
delightful situation, as seen in almost every direction west 
of Seven-oaks. The entrance to the park is by a gate 
nearly at the bottom of the hill leading to the town, and is 
a fine open carriage-road of considerable extent, adorned on 
each side by the wide-spreading branches of many fine old 
oaks, and other trees of large size, interspersed with planta- 
tions, rich in variety of foliage. Near the house a small 
pond of water contributes to embeUish the scene, which 

commands a most extensive and beautiful view of a coun- 
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try equal in fertility and lovelinesa to any part of the 
kingdom. 

Sevenoke^ or Seven-oaks, so called from seven largid oab 
standing, at the time of its being built, on the hill where the 
town now is. There is a pleasing tradition connected wili 
the town, of too romantic a character to be passed over in 
silence. About the close of the rei^ of Edward III. a poor 
child, deserted by his unknown and unnatural parents^ was 
found lying in the streets, and ^* for the same cause named 
after the place where he was taken up." * It was, however, 
to the fostering care of Sir William Rumsched that the 
foundling was indebted for his subsequent rise; for, after re- 
ceiviug a suitable education, he was apprenticed to a grocer 
in London, by his prudence and judgment amassed an iio- 
mense fortune, and in 1417 was elected to the civic chair 
of the metropolis, knighted, and two years afterwards repre- 
sented the city in parliament. Yet in the days of his 
prosperity ever mindful of the kindness of his early pre- 
servers, he built and endowed thirteen almshouses tor the 
maintenance of the aged poor, and a free school for the 
education of poor children. Such munificence found a 
worthy supporter in the person of Mr. John Potkyn, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., who contributed largely to the pros- 
perity of the school, and its augmented revenues were 
confirmed and settled bv Queen Elizabeth in 1560, from 
which circumstance it derived the name of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Free School. The building as it now stands was 
erected on the old site in 1727. 

Seveaoke, though possessing considerable attractions, 
labours under the same disadvantage as the lovely pro- 
vince of Niagara, each possessing a glory before which all 
tbeir other attractions pale, in which they merge or 
are Impatiently disregarded by the Tourist — that of 
Sevenoke is 

X^wk, a magnificent building situated on a commanding 
emincDce, in a most extensive and nobly wooded park. The 
area upon which the mansion stands is said to exceed five 
acres of ground, and, notwithstanding its apparent uniformity 
of nrohitecture, little doubt can exist as to its having been 
built at different times, some portions yet extant bearing 
evident signs of great antiquity. The earliest accounts 
prove it to have been in the possession of Baldwin de Betun 

* Lambardf 
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jol the reign of John, from whose feanHj it passed to the 
B^a.reschab Earls of Pembroke, and from tnence to the 
Big^ods Earls of Norfolk, who conveyed it to Otho deGrandi- 
»oii, thence to Geoflfrey de Say, and again to William Fines, 
[treated in 1445 Lord Say ana Sele, and beheaded in Gheap- 
ude by Jack Cade. The troubles occasioned by the rival 
slsums of the hooses of York and Lancaster involved his 
son and successor to such an extent, that his losses com- 

Eelled him to sell the property to Thomas Bourchier, arch- 
ishop of Canterbury, who rebuilt the manor-house, and en- 
closed the park round it His successor in the see. Cardinal 
Ad^oreton, lord chancellor of England, who left behind him 
tlie character ^^ of having been bom for the good of all 
England," considerably augmented and beautified the man- 
sion and grounds. Knole continued the property of the 
see till the reign of Henry VIII., when Archbishop Cran- 
xner found it necessary to surrender this among the other 
rich manors of the church. Knole was subsequently con- 
ferred by Edward VI. on the Duke of Northumberland, on 
ivhose decapitation, for upholding the claims of his daugh- 
ter-in-law, Jjady Jane Grey, against those of her more 
powerful rival, Knole was granted by Mary to her kins- 
man Cardinal Pole, who ^ing on the same day as the 
queen, it reverted to the Cfrown. Elizabeth granted the 
manor to the Earl of Leicester; but on his surrendering it to 
the queen five years after, she by a new grant conveyed the 
manor to Thomas SackviUe Lord Buckhurst, who was also 
related to the queen by the intermarriage of his family with 
that of Boleyn. The queen's motive, it is said, for be- 
stowing this {Hincely residence on the earl, was to keep him 
Bear her court and councils, so that he might repair 
thither on any emergency more expeditiously than he could 
firom Buckhurst, the ancient seat of the Sackvilles. The 
magnificent pile which graces the demesne of Knole dates, 
for the greater part, firom the tunes of Archbishops Bour- 
chia* and Morton (1486-1560). The most ancient portion 
probably coeval with the Mareschals and Bigods, the most 
modem of the erection of Thomas first Earl of Dorset, in the 
reign of James I., all the fountains bearing date 1606. 
Many subsequent repairs have, however, been made, particu- 
larly by Richard the fifth Earl, who married Frances Cran- 
field, heiress of the Earls of Middlesex, whose arms impeded 
with his own appear on the garden-gates, sun-dial, and many 
other places. "jUie principal buildings form a spacious quad- 
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Tangle, with smaller ones behind, and are chiefly in tk 
castellated sl^le with numerous square and two-embattled 
gateways, 'fhe space it occupies, combined with the fendsl 
character of the pile, most forcibly recalls to memory the 
distant days of Imronial splendour, and romantic chivahr. 
Nor is the charm broken as the admiring visitor enters the 
ancient hall, still undefaced by modem alterations^ and re- 
flects upon ^e genuine hospitality of Lord Buckhurst, whose 
fitmily, during the last twenty years of his Ufa, conjsisted of 
upwards of 200 persons. 

The principal entrance is through a great tower pc^taL 
leading into the first or outer quadrangle. In the centre of 
the grass-plat, on each side, are models of ancient statue^ 
the Gladiator, and Venus quitting the Bath. From this 
court is an entrance through a large tower in the centre of 
the building to the inner quadrangle, with a portico in 
front, supported by eight Ionic columns, over wmch is an 
open gallery with a balustrade. The great hall measures 
75 feet by 27, and is 26 feet 8 inches high. At one end is 
a richly carved screen, supporting a grand music-ffallery. 
In the chimney is a pair of curious ancient dogs, of elabo- 
rate workmanship. The Hall at the other end has the raised 
dais, agreeably to ancient usage, for the principal table 
of the noble possessor. The Holbein Gallery, eighty-eight 
feet in length, contains an extensive collection of portraits by 
that great master and his pupils. 

Many of the apartments are splendidly fitted up ; but the 
chief attraction springs from the invaluable collection of 
paintings which adorn them. The portraits are numerous, 
and in good preservation ; they incluae many of the principal 
nobility and statesmen who flourished in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., and his children. Amonff the other pictures 
are mme of the finest chef-d^oeuvres of Holbein, Titian, Co- 
reg^o, Yandyck, Rembrandt, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 
a window of^the billiai*d-room is a painting on glass of a 
knij^ht in annour, with this inscription : — *^ Herbrandus de 
Sackvill^ {Sarea Villa) praepotens Normannus intravit 
AQg:Iiam cum Gulielmo Conquestore, anno 1066 ;" and in a 
room called the Cartoon Gallery, are twenty-one armorial 
beai-inn^s, also on glass, of the descendants of the above 
Hflrbrandas down to Richard third Earl of Dorset. In a 
■dor of the South-west side of the edifice is a fine collec- 
^i antique busts, mostly purchased in Italy by the late 
s of Dorset. The chief apartments shown to visitors 
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ire the HaD, the Brown or Horn Galleiy, Lady Betty Ger- 
□OLsin's rooms, the Spangled Bedroom and its Dressing- 
room, the Billiard-room, the Leicester Gallery, the Vene- 
bia.li Bedroom, the Chapel-room and Chapel, the Drawing- 
room, the Cartoon Gallery, the King's Bedchamber, the 
Oining or Poet's Parlour, the Colonnade, the Guard-room, 
&c. &c. 

The Park, enclosing upwards of 1,600 acres, is between 
five and six miles in circumference, and owes much to 
nature, and much to its noble proprietors. The line of 
its surface is perpetually varying, so that new points of 
view are continually presenting themselves. The soil is 
happily adapted to the growth of timber, stately beeches 
and venerable oaks fill every part of the landscape ; the 
girth of one of these* oaks exceeds twenty-eight feet, and 
probably its branches afforded shade to its ancient Lords of 
^Pembroke and Norfolk. The late duke with much taste 
repaired the gaps made in the woods by one of his ances- 
tors, who, 

" Foe to the Dryads of his father's groves," 

had unveiled their haunts, and exposed their secret recesses 
to the rude and garish eye of day. The plantations are not 
dotted about in cloddish clumps, as if they had no reference 
to a whole, or to a general effect ; but in broad and spacious 
masses cover the summits of the undulating line, or skirt the 
valleys in their easy sweeps. Not to dwell, however, on bar- 
ren generalities, there are two points of view, among many 
others, which particularly deserve the visitor's attention; 
the one is from the end of a valley which runs in a south- 
west direction from the house, it forms a gentle curve, the 
groves rise majestically on each side, and the trees, many 
of them beeches of the largest size, are generally feathered 
to the bottom ; the mansion, with its towers and battlements, 
and a background of hills covered with wood, terminate the 
vista. The time most fevourable for this prospect is shortly 
before sunset, when the foreground is darkened by a great 
mass of shade, and the house, from this circumstance, and 
from its being brightened by the sun's rays, is brought pro- 
minently forward in a beautiful manner to the eye. The 
other view is from a rising ffround of the same valley, and of a 
diflFerent description from the former. On gaining the summit 
of the hill, a prospect of vast extent bursts at once upon the 
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sight ; woods, heaths, towns, yallem and hamlets, are ^ 
displayed in bright confiision. The eye commazkb ik 
greater part of Ytest Kent, a considerable portion of Sosaei 
and a distant view of the Hampshire hills. The fbregTomii 
is woody, whitened steeples rise everywhere amoTig ik 
trees, and noble seats appear scattered around in rki 
profusion. Among these, Fenshurst, the ancient residence 
of the Sidneys, stands conspicuously on a gentle eminencf 
forming an intermediate link between the for^roond ^ 
the South Downs, which skirt the bottom. 

The Wilderness. — ^This extensive and beautifril PaA is 
in the parish of Seale, and about two miles from the ton 
of Seven-oaks. The house has a rough stone front, is spa- 
cious, and the apartments are suited to the rank of Ik 
noble possessor. The situation of the house, when we coo* 
template the bold eminences in its vicinity, may be con- 
sidered as in a valley ; the lawn, however, in front, possesses 
a beautiful and verdant slope. The park is well-stocked 
with deer. The gardens, pleasure-grounds, — ^in feet the 
whole property bears evidence of the superintendence of i 
master^ eye. Few prospects are more extended and en- 
gaging than are to be met with in the various drives about 
me Park. It contains two pieces of water, and from the 
west side towards Seale are two handsome lodges at the 
entrances from the road to Wrotham and Maidstone. The 
Wilderness is now the principal residence of the Marquis 
Camden. 

About five miles from Tunbridge is Paddock-wood station, 
from whence the Maidstone line branches off, following nearly 
the course of the Medway along the valley. The Hne ia of 
the most picturesque nature, every view being decorated by 
water, luxuriant foliage, hop-gardens, cherry-orchards, and 
corn-fields; and nowhere wifl the lover and painter of 
English home scenery find more abundant materials for con- 
templation or study. 

Nettlested was the ancient and principal seat of the family 
of Pimpes, who held this manor imder the Earls of Clare in 
the time of Edward I. " This ancient family," says Philipott, 
'* which had, under a venerable character of antiquity, for so 
many ages flourished at this place, as the monuments in the 
church, not yet disfigured, ao sufficiently evince, was about 
the latter end of Henry VII. extinguished, and Nettlested 
fell under the patrimony of John Scott, of Scott's Hall," as 
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>n of Sir John Scott by his wife Anne, daughter and heires"^ 
f tlie last male Pimpe, and is now the property of Lord 
i-ainsborough. 

From the venerable remains of the old Place House of 
^ettlested, it appears to have been built of stone, with hand- 
ome Gothic windows. On a stone portal in the west front is 
he date of 1537, probablv that of some considerable repairs 
►r additions made to the building, as the other parts oi the 
louse bear marks of much higher antiquity. The grand 
mtrance to the house from the river is yet standing, and the 
:oTm of the ancient gardens, with the ponds, also remain. 
Fhe mansion appears to have been spacious and noble, equal 
bo the honourable families who wei*e once residents here, 
bhougb now the whole is overrun with weeds and shrubs, and 
bears with it every mark of that vicissitude and ruin incidental 
bo the labours of man. The edifice is now used as an oast to 
dry hops, and also as the residence of a labourer, the occupant 
of tjie manor farm living in a modem house near the church. 
Groves of young oaks, elms, and other trees, planted along 
the borders of the Medway, ^eatlv contribute to the beauty 
of the scenery, which is consideraoly heightened by the rich 
gardens of nops and the different dweflings and cottages 
intervening at frequent spaces between them. 

Teston House commands a beautiful view, having in front 
the river Medway, the bridge, the cascades at Tutsham, with 
the lock below them, the pretty village of West Farleigh, and 
its church on the opposite hill. To the south-west, the 
prospect extends over the vale, with the Medway beneath ; 
the elegant mansion and church of Mereworth beyond, and at 
the horizon, the lofty woods on the range of hills above the 
town of Tunbridge. 

East Barming, anciently called Barmelenge, "from its 

moist situation amidst many springs," is a well-cultivated and 

pleasant parish, much celebrated for its hops, cherries, filberts, 

apples, and other fruit. Fi*om the remains of foundations 

discovered in 1806, on taking up an accumulated mass of 

rubbish near the church, it is evident that some Roman 

building (probably a villa) once stood here. Many fragments 

of Roman tiles and Roman vessels were found, together with 

a coin of the Emperor Severus, and another of &nstantine, 

both of the smallest brass : a small brass of Dioclesian was 

also found in 1807. Previously to this, in the spring of 

1797, as some workmen were grubbing up a hedge in a lane 

near the Parsonage^ they met with seven Roman urns entire, 
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but immediatelj broke them» in hopes of finding' treasnre. 
they found nothing, however, but human ashes, bearing 
evident marks of fire. The urns were capacious, and aboo: 
two feet hi^h: they had evidently been turned in a ladie. 
In digging ror stone, a few years previously, in an adjoinii^ 
groimd to that in which the urns were found, vast numbers ^ 
bones of men and horses were discovered ; but these do not 
appear to have had any connection with the' Roman vestiges, | 
and were most probaluy the remains of those who fell at 
the time of the civil wars in the skirmish at East Farleigh 
Bridge. 

In this and the adjoining parishes, much stone is dug, 
chiefly of the kind called "Kentish rag;" and firom the ci^ 
cumstance of Sir Christopher Wren discovering the founda- 
tions of a Roman temple under the site of St. Faul's Churchy 
of the same kind of stone, it has been supposed that some of 
these quarries were worked in the time of the Romans. 



MAIDSTONE. 

Before we proceed to give a brief outline of this town, it is 
necessary to call the Tourist's attention to its name ; for it is 
one of those delightftd ones which afibrd unalloyed hap- 
piness to the archaeologist. And as the happiness of the 
antiquarian is in the exact ratio of his dissent from all pre- 
conceived notions of accurate research and deduction, it 
follows that, the learned not having been able as yet to agree, 
the pleasure of establishing a derivation, to be universally 
admitted, is, if not to be achieved, at least to be attempted as 
much as ever. 

Camden supposes that the Britons called it Caer* Medmag^ 
city of Medway — ^afterwards corrupted to Ifedmag. 

Bishop Gibson thinks that the Monians called the river on 
which the town stands VagUj and that the Saxons added 
Med; by which they implied its central position, or midway 
in the county, from med, or mid, between, and waege, way ; — 
and thus, as the river took its name from being in the middle 
of Kent, the name of Maidstone, a contraction of Medway- 
stone, or Midwaystone, was given to the town for a similar 
reason. 

In Domesday Book it is written Meddestan, Midst-town. 

* Caer in British signifies a eiiyt Camd. p. 37. 
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Lambfli^d d^riTes it from Meghimstone, or tlie strong stoiie 
yjim, from tl)r3 quarries whicli abound in its vioinity. 

In the vecoTih of tLe proceedings of the Justices Itinerant, 
ttmp. Edwmxl L, it ia said to have been called Maydenstone, 
or the to^^Ti of Maidens — and Lei and ^ays, Maydestone, 
pepadrenture corniptlj for AiktowHj for it-s standing on the 
river Aile ; which name, Phihpott says, the river takes after 
it has pasjsed Maidstone. 

The manor wm at the Conquest a part of the ancknt 
pOi=:f*e?iiisions of the 8ee of Cant^rharyj but the Archbishops do 
not seem to have po.^sea^d a maa^ion here till the year 1205, 
wheu Willemi de Comhill ffave up his seat of Maidstone to 
Arcbbip^Iiop Langton and nis Miccessoi'S* In 1348, Areb- 
Mshop Utiord commenced rebuilding' the former palace, but 
his death prevented its completion ; his successor djing: also 
within a few weeks of his consecration, Simon Ishp. in 1349, 
succeeding to the arehbishopricj sued the administrator of 
Ai*elibisbop Uffbrd for dilapidations, and recovered upwards 
of 1,100/.* Aftei' which, the Archbishop demoHshed the 
ancient palace at Wrotbam, and conveying the materials to 
Maidstone, completed the edifice. In 1381, Archbi?^bop 
Coiiitenay added considerably to the palace; and in 148§, 
Ai'cbbistboj) Moi-tou greatly augroented and ht^autified it ; 
after wbich it underwent no material altera tiou till Arcb- 
hishtip Cranmer suixendered it to Henry VI I L in 1538* In 
1550, Kiu"^ Edward VI, granted the manor to Sir Thomaa 
Wjatt of Allington Castle, who was executed in 1653 j and 
by Elizabeth^ tie pahice, with other estates, was granted to 
Sir John Astlej, fi'om whom it descended to Sir Jacob 
Astley of Melton Constable, Norfolk, who possessed it till 
1?20, when he sold it with other estates in Kent to LoM 
Romiiey, 

The manor itself seema, boweverj to have continued longer 
in the bands of the Crown ; for James I., in 1623, created the 
Lady Elizabeth Finch, widow of Sir Mode Finch, Viscountess 
Maidstone, and granted to her the manor, in whose descen- 
dants it continued till the yefir 1720, when Heneage, fourth 
Earl of Winchelsea, abenat^d his interest in it to Lord 
Eomney. 

The town of Maidstone is pleasantly situated in the middle 
of the county in a healthy air ; the soO about it is rich, and 
it is well wooded and watered. It stands on the knoU of a 

* About l€fOO€l. of tbe present d&y. 
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hill, and consists of four principal streets whicli intersect eadi 
other at the Market-cross, besides many smaller ones leadii^ 
out of them. ITie Medway runs along the western side « 
the town, over which there is a stone bridge of seven srcha, 
a small branch runs through the southern part of the toini, 
and joins the main river at a small distance northward of the 
palace. On account of its central position, Maidstone hsi 
long been considered the county town. Here sJso the 
Assizes are held, as well as the General Quarter-Sessioi» for 
West Kent, the county meeting for the election of repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, and other meetings connected witii 
the public business of the coimty. 

Manufacture of Linen-thread Walloons, — There were 
two considerable manufectories of linen-thread carried on in 
this town, introduced by the Walloons in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when they fled from the persecution of the Duke d 
Alva, and took refuge in England. The Walloon families 
resident here in 1634 were about fifty, but are now qmt# 
extinct, though some names still remain which derived flieir 
origin from tnem. The only remembrance of the Wallooie 
now left in the town is the name which the common people 
mve to the flax spun for the thread-men, which they (aD 
l)utch work. 

Maidstone is above all celebrated for its hops, the soil and 
climate being admirably adapted for their growth. In fact, 
great part of its wealtn ana prosperity has arisen from the 
hop trade. Hops, it is believed, were first grown here, and 
about the period of the Reformation, according to the old 
distich — 

'' Hops, Reformatioii, ale, and beer, 
Came into England aU in one year." 

The navigation of the Medway is of great advantage to 
the town, as by means of it considerable traffic is carried on 
with Rochester, Chatham, and London ; while vast quantities 
of timber are brought to it from the Weald of Kent and its 
neighbourhood by land carriage, and are conveyed from 
thence by water to their different destinations. 

While we are far from underrating the advantages de- 
rived by Maidstone from hops and the navigation of the 
Medway, it cannot fail to strike the traveller that, precisely 
in proportion as the means of conveying with the greatest 
possible speed, at the least possible expense, the productions, 
natural or artificial, of any inland city to the great market of 
the metropolis are found, so are true and permanent advan- 
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tages alone to be obtained for it. lliese the railroad to 
nVIaidstone has presented in a remarkable degree^ and of 
^which the intelligent inhabitants have not faSed to avail 
tiliemselves to the utmost. Thus a reciprocal benefit is 
g&inedy for, duly appreciating the exertions of the South 
Eastern Company in bringing a certain and speedy line of 
^ransport to their own doors, regardless of the immense 
outlay occasioned by the undertaking, and regarding only 
the wants of the landowner, merchant, and private indi- 
vidual, unwilling that they should be excluded irom a 
participation in advantages possessed by less populous 
towns, — the inhabitants of Maidstone wisely seize upon 
every occasion to promote their own and the interests 
of the Company, by the . support they give the line ; 
iwhile the facilities it affords to the tourist, naturally at- 
tract to Maidstone annually vast and increasing numbers of 
visitors. 

Among the remarkable occurrences which have taken 

Elace at Maidstone, we may mention, that during the re- 
ellion of 1648, Fairfex, with his whole army, marched 
towards Maidstone, in which were about one thousand horse 
and foot of the Royalists, under Sir John Mayney, Knight. 
On the 2nd of June, Fairfax, finding the river at Farleigh 
Bridge but slightly guarded, easily passed it, and with tea 
thousand men assaulted the place. At the entrance some 
slight fortifications had been erected, which were easily 
carried; and about seven p.m. the Roundheads began to 
storm the town. This having been foreseen, the streets and 
houses had been lined by the Royalists, who by this time 
amounted to nearly two thousand men — Sir WilHam Brock- 
man having brought up about eight hundred men — and case- 
shot having been placed in the streets, Fairfax met with 
such opposition, particularly from the horse, on every side, 
that he gained every street, inch by inch. The en^igement 
lasted five hours, till near midnight, when the Royalists, 
overpowered by the numerous reserves that kept contmually 
advancing, were forced to retreat to the churchyard, ana 
from thence into the church; where, after an obstinate 
resistance, they were obliged to surrender. No action 
during the civil war was fought with greater determination 
than this. Fairfax prevailed by superior numbers over the 
gallant few; and Lord Clarendon, in his Histoiy of the 
Kebellion, says, it was a sharp encounter, very bravely 
fought, against the general's whole strength. 
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On the 19th of August 1763, a most violent storm of 
wind and hail, accompanied with thmider and lightnings 
spread a general desolation over the town and the adjacent 
parishes. It arose at sea, off the coast of Sussex, and 
traversed the county from Timhridge Wells to Sheemess, a 
distance of forty miles in length, and from two to four in 
breadth. The niry of the storm was such that, tliroughont 
the districts it visited, the hops, grain, and fruit were entirelj 
destroyed, — ^bams, and even houses, were blown down, and 
the farmer and the labourer alike deprived of subsistence 
and homes. So general a desolation in this countv had 
never been recorded; and insupportable indeed would this 
calamity have been, had not the liberality of the gentry 
of Kent, and of the public in ^neral, relieved the sufferers 
in some measure from the rum and misery in which this 
dreadful visitation had plunged them. 

The Mote is a very ancient seat in this parish, situated 
about a mile east of Maidstone, and was mrmerljr in the 

g)ssession of the Leyboume femily; afterwards of the 
urghersts, then of the Wydvilles, or Woodvilles, — of whom 
Richard was created Earl of Rivera, shortly after the mar- 
riage of his daughter, the Lady Elizabeth, widow of Sir John 
Grey, with Edward IV. But he being surprised, and be- 
headed by the people of Northampton, the estate was granted 
by Richard III. to Brackenbury, Constable of the Tower. 
Snortly after the Mote became the property of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, of Allington Castle ; whose grandson, having rebelled 
against Queen Mary, on account of her marriage with 
Hiilip II. of Spain, — ^was defeated, and executed. The 
estate then passed through several families, till it became 
the property of Sir Humphrey Tufton, in the reign of 
Charles I., by whose descendant, about the year 1690, 
it was sold to Sir John Marsham, whose son was created 
Lord Romney, and in whose descendant this beautiful seat 
now is. 

The old mansion of the Earls of Romney was a venerable 
ramblinff building, standing in the lower part of the Park, 
and embosomed in trees. This was taken down about the 
beginning of the present century by the late Earl, who 
had previously erected a new and more splendid mansion on 
a knoll, conunanding some fine views. The principal apart- 
"nents are spacious, and magnificently fitted up ; they contain 
me good pictures, with femily portraita. The Park is 
tensivei and includes some fine tmiber, particularly oak; 
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many of the trees are superb. A broad sheet of water, or 
canal; has been made in front of the house, and is crossed by 
a handsome bridge. 

On the 1st of August 1799, the volunteers of Kent, a 
body of 5228 men, were reviewed in the park by George III., 
accompanied by the Queen, the royal family, the great 
officers of state, and many of the principal nobihty and 
gentry of England. A grand pavilion was erected for the 
accommodation of their Majesties and the royal family in 
front of the line : and after the review was ended, the whole 
company, consisting of upwards of six thousand persons, 
were sumptuously entertained by the noble Earl, in tents, on 
the ground. On the departure of the royal family a general 
salute was given by the troops, and a aischarge of twenty- 
one rounds from a small train of artillery. In the following 
month, at a numerous meeting of volunteer ofiBcers, held at 
Sittlngboume, it was resolved, "that a column, or other 
public monument, should be erected on some conspicuous 
part of Mote Park, at the expense of the volunteers, to mark 
their high regard for Lord Eomney, for his constant attention 
to the volunteer corps of this county, and in acknowledgment 
of his late unparalleled hospitality on the first of August." 
In pursuance of this resolution, a circular pavilion, of free 
stone, in the Ionic order, having a peristyle of eight columns, 
was built in the park, at a short distance from the site of the 
old house ; and being backed by some fine trees, it forms a 
good object from the windows of the new one. 

At the east end of the village of Mailing stands the ruin 
of Mailing Ahheyy the approach to which is by a venerably 
gateway ; and though much of the ancient building has been 
pulled down, some of the original offices remain. A hand- 
some tower of the church, tne front of which is decorated 
with intersecting arches and zigzag ornaments, similar to 
those on the west front of Rochester Cathedral, is still re- 
maining ] as is also an ancient chapel, or oratory, now con- 
verted mto a dwelling-house. 

From the foundations discovered in levelling the ground, 
it appears that this Abbey consisted of two quadrangles, or 
courts, with cloisters, and a spacious hall; and that the 
church had another tower, of the same size as that still 
standing. The burial-groimd seems to have been on the 
south side of the church, as, when digging in that direction, 
great quantities of human bones were oug up, and two stone 
coffins ; several rings and old coins have also been found. 
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Over the west end of the great eatewaj, which stands ti 
the entrance into the precinct of the Abbey from the tom 
at the western extremity of the building, is carved, in stone. 
a heart gautte de sang, and on the reverse a shield. 

In the meadows above the gardens, are larg« square ex- 
cavations, where the fish-ponds of the monastery were for- 
merly situated. 

Near the Abbey-gate is a good mansion, having a lare? 
garden and pleasure-grounds, stretching to the Ijondon-rwl 
the property of Mr. Brooks. A little farther westward is » 
very ancient stone building, called the old gaol, with narrow 
Gothic windows, the walls being of great thickness. It i? 
said to have been the Abbey prison, and has since been used 
as an oast-house. 

About a mile below Maidstone, on the left bank of the 
Medway, stand the ruins of Allington Castle. Few edifice 
of its size oifer a greater number of interesting views than 
this old castle. Its arched gateway, flanked by two circular 
towers, and the interior court-yard, surrounded by andent 
buildings, which are not a httle heightened by the beauty of 
the adjoining scenery, form most pictm-esque subjects for the 
Tourist's pencil. Tnis castle, now a fiirm-house, received 
under its roof King Henry VIII., who honoured both Sir 
Thomas and Sir Henry Wyatt with his presence. Sir 
Henry had lost seventeen manors and his liberty for joining 
the Earl of Richmond against Richard III. ; but on ik 
defeat of the latter he was released by Henry VII., made a 
Knight of the Bath, a Banneret, and a Privy Councillor, 
and reinstated in his possessions. Sir Henry made Ailing* 
ton his principal resiaence, and here was bom his accom- 
plished son and successor. Sir Thomas — equally renowned as 
a scholar, soldier, and statesman, who made this ^'a fair seat, 
and where, as well as his father, he entertained Henry VIH-; 
with whom he was a great favourite, though he appears tfl 
have excited his jealousy, through the admiration wnich to 
accomplishments obtained from Anne Boleyn. The fcl; 
lowing passage in the " Wizard Censura Literaria," vol. ii- 
p. 129, alluding to the residence of Sir Thomas at AHingtoHj 
and its present deserted state, merits insertion: — 
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' Then let me fly to Medway's stream, 
Where flowing Wyatt used to dream 
His moral fancies ! Ivyed towers, 
'Neath which the silver Naiad poors 
Her murmuring waves through verdant meads. 
Where the rich herd luxwiant feeds : 
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How often in your still recesses, 
I 've seen the muse, with careless tresses, 
Scatter her flowers, as Wyatt bade, 
In spring's enamelled colours clad. 
Loved castle ! art thou still arrayed 
In fame, or do thy honours fade ? 
They fade ! Lo, from the tottering walls 
Down in huge heaps the fragment falls, 
And lonely are thy courts ; and still 
The voice that whispered to the rill : 
Thy very name is sunk ! how few 
Knew it once shone in glory's hue !" 

His son, Sir Thomas Wyatt the younger, having forfeited 
the Castle, hy rising in anns to oppose the marriage of Mary 
with Phihp II. of Spain, it vested in the Crown, and was 
granted by Elizabeth to John Astley, Esq., Master of her 
J ewels ; from his family it passed, in the same manner as the 
Palace of Maidstone, to the Lords Romney. When the 
Astleys fixed their residence at Maidstone, this castle was 
suffered to decay, and the park was thrown open and cul- 
tivated. The remains are extensive, but give the idea rather 
of a fortified dwelling than of a fortress. The moat still 
exists, as does the ancient entrance erected by the Cobhams. 
Jjeyhome, called in old writings Lelebum and Lillehronej 
seems to have taken its name from the the little brook, or 
bourne, which runs throughthe parish, — lytlan, in old English, 
signifying Httle or small : and to have given it to a noble and 
knightly family, of which Sir Eoger accompanied Richard to 
Palestine, having previously erected a castellated mansion, the 
ruins of which are still standing. WilHam de Leyboume enter- 
tained Edward I. at his mansion, October 25, 1286. On the 
death of Juliana, the Infanta of Kent, without issue, the estates 
devolved on the Crown, and were granted by Richard II., 
August 3, 1388, to the Cistercian Abbey of Mary Graces. 
After the dissolution, the manor passed tnrough a crowd of 
hands ; and was sold in 1776, by Sir Charles Whitworth, to 
Dr. James Hawley, whose descendant, the present Sir Joseph 
Hawley, Bart., is now the proprietor. The remains of tne 
castle still existing are a ruined gateway, machicolated, with 
part of the circmar towers on each side, and some other 
fragments of walls and arches ; the whole was surrounded by 
a moat; and within the space, though by no means extensive, 
a dwelling-house, for some generations the residence of the 
Goldings, was erected, which is now a farm-house. It is 
recorded, that in 1784 forty-five hundredweight of hops 
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were grown on half an acre of land in this parish, which 
sold for 146Z. 

Bradboumey in the parish of East Mailing, is the seat of 
Sir John Twisden, descended from the eminent judge Sir 
Thomas Twisden, temp, Charles I. Sir Thomas, the second 
son of Sir WilHam Twisden, of Roydon Park, purchased this 
property about the year 1656, and resided prmcipally upon 
it, having enclosed the grounds, and surroimded the mansioii 
with a park. His great-grandson, Sir Roger Twisden, so 
improved the place that there were few seats of private 
gentlemen that exceeded it, either in convenience, beauty, or 



Aylesford is noted in ancient history for the battle fought 
there between the Britons and the Saxons in the year ^5, 
about five years after the landing of the latter in Britain, 
when Horsa, brother to Hengist, the Saxon general, and 
Catigem, brother to King Vortimer, fighting hand to hand, 
were both lolled. The former is supposed to have been 
buried at a place about three miles north-east from Aylesford, 
which thence acquired the name of Horsted, i. e. the place 
of Horsa; in the fields near which there are numbers of 
larffe stones, placed probably at first as memorials of the 
slam Saxons. Catiffem is supposed to have been buried 
nearer the field of oattle, on an eminence, where that rude 
monument, a miniature Stonehenge, called Ki€i Coty-kausej 
still remains. This venerable monument is of so high anti- 
quity that even our oldest historians speak of it as beyond 
ti*adition, and the purpose for which it was erected was even 
in their time a matter of mere conjecture. It is composed of 
four large stones, two of which are upright, forming- two 
sides, the third stands in the middle between them, and the 
fourth, which is the largest, is laid transversely over the 
three, and forms a roof. At a short distance to the south, 
and nearer Aylesford, is a similar heap of stones, some of 
which are upright, others in a circle round them. Those 
that are upright, or nearly so, with a lar^ one across, appear 
to have once formed a structure like Kit's Coty-house : the 
whole is now intergrown with elms and other coppice shrubs. 
Some years ago there was found in the field where stands 
Kits* Coty-house, a spur of very antique form, with a very 
large rowel, and the handle and small part of the blade of a 
very ancient sword. It is not unreasonable to infer that these 
monuments were raised to the two chiefe who fell by each 
Vs hands in 466. 
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Fmm thp villa^ of Ayki^ford to tbat part of the pariah 
on the opposite side of the uYeVj is a handsome stone bndge 
rf six arches, erocted many jears ag;o* From the bunks the 
grounda rise with a gentle ascent, beaiitihilly picturesque, 
toward Pi'eston Hall, which thej sutiTound, tlie whole being 
laid out to resemble a park, well clothed at intervals with 
stately elms and other vniied plantations, throug^ii which the 
road leads J ha™g a sunk fence on either side, at a proper 
distance from the bouse, which, from tlie whitened of its 
appearance, favom-ablj contrasts with the rich Terdm^e of 
adjoining lawti.^ and trees- 

I^re^ton HaUj south- west of the Med way ^ opposite the 
village of Ayleaford, waii in ancient times part or the pos- 
sessions of the Colepejer family, in which it continued 
without interruption till the mamage of the heiress^ in 
about 1735 with John Milner of York, carried the estate to 
t?i:it family. His successor may be said to have rebuilt the 
IjhU, from the gi-eat alterations and improvements he effected 
m it, and equally improved the surrounding grounds by the 
taste and judgment dis^splayed in laying them out. On the 
window^-fr-ame of a large ancient bai'n belonging to Preston 
Hall| as well as on an outhouse near it, and on a clnmney- 
piece^ both of stone, l^ carved the date 1102, with the letters 
T C on each. This data has been the subject of much 
discussion by antiquarians. Vossins, in his "Treatise de 
Scientiis Matbematicis," says, that numeral figures were not 
in use before 1300, or at least not earher than 1050 ; and P, 
Mabillon, in liis tre^itise " De Re Diplomatica," says, that he 
had found none prior to the tbnrteenth century. Several 
dates bave been produced from several parts of lEngland to 
prove the much earher use of numeral figures in this country, 
viz,, an inscription over a gateway at Worcester, anno 975 ; 
on a window cell at Colchester , 1090; on a window at 
Rrnnsey, in Hampshirej 1016; on a chimney-piece at Widgel 
Hall, in Hertfordshire, 1016; at Hehndon, Co. Northampton, 
1133 (See *' Philosophical Ti-ansactions," JVos. 154, 266, 
439, 469, 474) ; but all are supposed to have been misunder* 
stood, or altered to suit this pmpose. The first instance of 
the use of common numerals^ mentioned by Casley in his 
Catalogue, is in the Cotton MSS., Vespasian, A 2, Art* 1. 
**Kalendmum secpiens extractura est a tabuhs Tholetanis, 
Anno Domini 1197 >" 

Besides the above-mentioned opinions that tbe Arabian 
fignn-es did not come into use till loog after the year 1102, 
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there are other objections to the date haying' been insciibed^ 
early ; the building does not appear of the architecture wM 
marked that date; quarterins^ coats of arms was not pn^ 
tised till the time of Edwara III. who beg^an his reign i 
1326, which proves that the arms which appear mm tk 
date must have been put up subsequent to that period ; ani 
lastly, because the arms quartered are those of Colepeper aik! 
Hardieshull. John Colepeper, about the middle of Edwarfj 
reign, married Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of Sir Joh 
Har(He8hull, so that his issue were the first who could use tk 
arms of Hardieshull quartered with their own : this son wsj 
Thomas Colepeper, and there was no other Thomas till tie 
Thomas Colepeper who died in 1507. The T C, then, mifit 
mean one of tnese two. The most probable conjecture ^ 
that one of the descendants of Thomas Colepeper, the fir^ 
of the family on record, judge of the great assize, /^ 
John, inscribed it with the year when his ancestors fifit 
settled at Preston Hall. 

Boxley, to the north-east of Maidstone. In tie jes? 
1146, William de Yores, Stephen's lieutenant in his wars 
against the Empress Maude, founded an abbey for monb w 
the Cistercian order. In the abbey church was the statue « 
St. Rumbald, commonly called St. Grumbald, which was 
held in great reverence ror the miracles which it was said^ 
perform, and of which Lambard, in his "Perambulations, 
gives an amusing account (p. 210). The abbey was sitf^' 
dered to Henry VlII. in 1537, who granted it to Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, of Aliington, in exchange for certain other lan^- 
The situation of Boidey is remarkably pleasant and healthT; 
part of the parish extends beyond the chalk hill to the north- 
ward ; below it, and close at the foot, is the village A ^^^ 
bey Olid it is Pennenden Heathy so named from the Saxon w(p 
**pi7nanj^ to punish. The village is watered by a cleaj 
^prin^j which rises just below the church, and another spring ^'^ 
water rises at the foot of the chalk hill. They are both vert 
tempting and inviting to the sight, but the water is hard, a^" 
unfit for culinary purposes, especially the latter, which in ^ 
mouths time will petrify wood, the encrustation resemblfl? 
browB and unpolished marble. Pennenden Heath has bo^ 
the earliest time been a place of great note, and from i^' 
entral position has always been used for all public meetinp* 
the time of the Conquest it was a noted place for ^ 
fpoae, for in the Doomsday Book it is directed that Tfi^jJ 
\ inhabitants of Kent should meet at the "shyre gemot, 
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Uey should ffo for that purpose to Pinnedeima, hut no further. 
\. celehrated meeting was held here m 1076, which, as it 
llustrates the ancient manner of trial of right, and is taken 
Tom the contemporary monkish writers, we may insert. 
3do, Bishop of Baieux, and Earl of Kent, the Conqueror^s 
latimil brother, had encroached upon the lands and privileges 
>f the Archiepiscopal See of Canterbury, and the See of 
Rochester. Lanfranc, on his appointment to the Arch- 
bishopric, in 1070, complained to the Conqueror of the 
wrrongs done to the Church, who forthwith commanded Hamo 
to assemble the whole county (that is, the nobles and gentry), 
and ordered other competent men from other counties to 
attend, such as Egelria, Bishop of Chichester Ta prelate 
deeply versed in the laws and customs of the realnn. There 
were present Goisfrid, Bishop of Constance, in Normandy, 
the IKing's representative on the occasion, Archbishop Lan- 
franc, on behalf of the church, Odo, Earl of Kent, Ernest, 
Bishop of Rochester, the venerable Bishop of Chester (who 
had been brought, on account of his age, in a waffgon, in ima 
qtuidriga)j Richard de Tunebrigge, Hugh de Montford, and 
many others, barons of the Kmg and of the Archbishop, 
many of the tenants of the other Bishops, and several even 
from Norman countries. The trial lasted three days, at the 
end of which Lanfranc recovered possession of flie lands 
withheld by Odo, Hugh de Montford, and Ralph de Curva 
Spina (Crookthome). 

No reference to the privileges confirmed to the Church by 
this meeting is necessary, as they relate principally to 
those ofiences now the province of the Consistorial Courts. 
In conclusion, Lambard says, " the commodity of the situation 
itself, and the example of this notable, assembly , have been 
the cause that not only the sheriffs use to hold their county 
courts, but also to appoint the meeting for the choice of 
Kniffhts of the Parhament most commonly at this place." 
In me southern parts of the parish are Newnham Court, 
and the beautiftd seat of Vinters. 

Dettlinff, according to Philipott, " gave name to a knightly 
family, famous for fortitude and chivalry ; in token whereof 
a massy lance, all wreathed about witn iron plate, is pre- 
served in the church, as the very spear by them used, and 
left as a memorial of their achievements in arms, and an 
emblem, also, of their extraordinary strength and abiKty." 
The lance here spoken of has been lost; but surely such a 
scandal to Dettmig will not long be allowed to remain! 
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Surely amidst the gigantic woods scattered throughout tiii 
&ir portion of Kent, one tree might he found from whence^ 
carve a lance sufficient to indicate, in these our degmem 
days, the strength of our stalwart predecessors. Suchi 
fraud, if fraud it he, can never he hlamed hy those, at lea^ 
who believe in the invention of the true cross in the tiinefli 
Constantine, in the original heads of saints which were ii 
different churches at the same time ; in the blood of Thomas 
Becket, which stained the stones of the Canterbury Cathe- 
dral Ions; after the stones had been removed to Peterborond 
With these, and a thousand other similar precedent^ 
established by the infidhbihty of the Popes, surely the churci 
of Dettling ought speedily to invent the true lance, iron 
plate, wreath and all. 

The manor of Thwmhamj called Tumeham, in Domesday 
Book (from thurm, in Saxon, a town, and ham, a villa^) 
was anciently possessed by a noble family of that name, one 
of whom, Robert, accompanied Richard 1. to the Holy Land, 
" where," says Philipott, " he offered up his life as an obMon 
to the justice of the cause which he had before so generously 
asserted." From this fiamily it passed to the Northwood^ 
of Shepey, and afterwards, through various hands, to the 
Derings, of Surrenden. On the brow of the chalk hiH 
about half a mile north-east of Thumham church, ami 
closely adjacent to Binbury wood are the ruins of an ancient 
castle, formerly called Godard's Castle, which Darell, in his 
treatise, "De Castellis Cantii," affirms to have been founded 
bv Godardus, a Saxon, but according to Kilbume, and the 
Bering MS. by one Sir Leonard Goddard, in Stephen's 
reign. The walls which remain are built of rude flint, honey- 
combed, and almost eaten up by the weather and length of 
time. The parts that are now standing are about fourteen 
feet high, and nearlv three thick. The rest of the walls are 
demoHshed to the foundations, which are, notwithstanding^ 
mostly visible. The area contains about a quarter of f 
acre. On the east side was the keep, being an artifici^ 
mound, in the middle of which is a hollow, as if* the gronnd 
had fallen in and partly filled a cavity underneath. It appeal 
to have been walled round, especially toward the south, where 
the chalk below having been dug away perpendicularly 
upwards to the bottom of the foundations, they have, for the 
most part, tumbled down into the chalk pit oeneath, whew 
arge fragments still lie. The entrance seems to have hf^ 
bin the north. PhiUpott and Harris concur in thiiM 
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lat the castle was first erected by the Romans, as a look- 
iit or watch-tower, as well to secure the pass, as to overlook 
le approaches of the enemy through the valley below. In 
tie southern part of the parish a fine vein of white sand 
xists^ called Maidstone sand, which has proved of great use 
1 ^ass-works. 

^ast Farleighy about two miles from Maidstone, is ex- 
remely fertile, especially for fruit and hops. It lies on the 
Duth side of the Medway, over which there is an old stone 
ridffe of five arches, maintained and repaired at the charge 
f the county. The tide formerly flowed as high as this 
•ridg-e, but since locks have been established to promote the 
lavigation, it has been prevented from flowing above Maid- 
tone bridge. From the river the ground rises suddenly 
nd steep to the southward, presenting a beautiful combi- 
lation of objects ; the village and the village church on the 
lei^ht, intersected by larffe spreading oaks, plantations of 
ruits, luxuriant hops, while the river gliding calmly below 
jompletes the beauty of the scene. At a small distance 
vestward of the village is a house formerly belonging to a 
amily of the name of Darby, mentioned in the parish register 
is far back as 1658. 

JPimpe^s Court is a manor and ancient seat in this parish, 
the mansion of which is situated at the southern extremity, 
aear Loose. It was formerly part of the possessions of a 
FamilT who assumed the name of this seat. Juy the marriage 
of Winifred, the heiress of the family, it passed to Sir John 
Rainsford, who sold it to Sir Henry Isley ,* whose son, being 
attainted and executed at Seven-oaks, for joining Sir Thomas 
Wyatt in his rebellion against Mary, the estate became 
forfeited to the Crown, and was given to Sir John Baker, 
attorney-general. Since that period it has passed through 
many mmilies, either by marriage or sale. 

The mansion-house was a modem building, the ruins of 
the more ancient one being still visible near the present 
dwelling ; the south-west end is still extant, and, according 
to tradition, was caUed the Old Chapel. Farther towards 
the north is a room with a very large chimney containing 
an oven, — ^no doubt the old kitchen. The gateway, with a 
room over it, was taken down about a century ago; and 
from the remains it appears as if the house and offices had, 
when entire, formed a quadrangle. 
The delightftd village of Loose is romantically situated on . 

the steep ascent of a hill, with the church at tl^ foot. The 
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lands are celebrated for their hops and fruit-trees. I0 
village is supposed to derive its name from a stream wU 
rises at Langley, and loses itself under ground; ruum 
through a suoterraneous passage for about half a mile, m 
reappears at the quarries on the western bounds of ^ 
parish. 

At LintaUf a small parish partlj in the Weald of Kent,ij 
Linton-place, anciently called Capell's-court, from the familr 
of De Capella its ancient proprietors, and subsequ«itlj tt 

Property of the Withens and Mayneys, and latterly of the 
lanns. The present house, which is peculiarly situated, ani 
the back of wnich commands some extensive and rich pws^ 
pects over the Weald, was erected before the middle of the 
last century by Robert Mann, a great armj clothier, fIw 
was raised to nigh affluence by contracts made under Sir 
Robert Walpole. In the church is a most elegant monu- 
ment designed by Lord Orford to Godfrey Mann^ and erected 
by Horace Walpole. 

The parish of Linton Hes adjoining Coxheath, upon ^ 
ridge of quarry hills, the summit of which is the northfin 
boundary of the Weald of Kent, and, consequently, so miidJ 
of the parish as is below the top of Linton Hilf, is in tbe 
Weald. Coxheath is a beautifril, and, for this enclosed part 
of the country, an extensive plain, being about three mil^^ 
length, and in some places more than a mile in width. It ^ 
esteemed a most healthy spot, and, as there is abundance w 
water, was selected as a situation for large encampments, it 
being equally easy for troops to march thence for either 
Essex or Sussex. In 1778, 16,000 men were encamped on 
the heath, who did not occupy above two-thirds of it. Tbe 
village is situated about a mile from the heath, on ^ 
declivity of the hiU, and the view southward over the 
Weald is very beautifril and of great extent. 

At YaMingj opposite to Netflested, is the seat of Sir John 
K. Shaw, Bart., which had been for many generations liie 
residence of the family of Kenwards, the heiress of whosi 
carried the estate by marriage to Sir John Shaw of Elthamj 
Bait. Leland, who wrote in the reign of Henry VIII.; calls 
Yalding a " praty townelet." 

The manor of Hunton was held in the reign of Henry iD* 

by !>f icholas de Lenham, afterwards by the marriage of ^ 

— =^ heiress it passed to the Gyffords, and from them, in the reigD 

^ Richard II. to the Lords Clinton, the site of whose mosW 

tj called Court-lodge, \& still pointed out near the church* 
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lldward Lord Clinton sold his estates to the Wyatts, but 
oing seized by the Crown on the attainder of Sir Thomas, 
^ary granted them to her attorney-general, Sir John 
^sJcer, whose descendants disposed of them to the Clarkes, 
nd they to the Turners. " Hunton Parsonage," writes Dr. 
'. Beattie,* " is deHghtfully situated about half way down a 
ill fi'onting the south, about a mile fix)m Coxheath. My 
windows command a prospect extending southward about 
welve miles, and from east to west not less, I suppose, than 
orty. In this whole space I do not see a speck of ground 
Ixat is not in the highest degree cultivated, for Coxheath is 
Lot in sight. The lawns in this neighbourhood, the hop 
grounds, the rich verdure of trees, and their endless variety, 
orm a scenery so picturesque and so luxuriant, that it is not 
sasy to fancy anything mier. Add to this, the cottages, 
jlixirches, and villages rising here and there among the trees, 
%jxd scattered over the whole country ; clumps of oaks and 
3tlier lofty trees disposed in ten thousand different forms, 
ucid some of them visible in the horizon at the distance of 
DOLore than ten miles, and you will have some idea of the 
beauty of Hunton. The omy thing wanting is the murmur 
of running water 5 but we have some ponds and clear pools 
tbat ghtter through the trees and have a very pleasing effect. 
With abundance of shade, we have no damp or fenny ground, 
and though the country looks at a distance like one continued 
grove, the trees do not press upon us ; indeed, I do not at 
present see one which I could wish removed. There is no 
road within sight, the hedges which overhang the highways 
being very high, so that we see neither travellers nor car- 
riages, and, indeed, hardly anything in motion, which con- 
veys such an idea of peace and quiet as I think I never was 
c<Miscious of before." 

Boughton Monchensie, or MoncheUeaj from a femily of 
that name, anciently possessors of this property, called also 
Simghton-qvurryj from the large quantities of stone in 
its vicinity, Hes upon the southern ridge, called the Quarry 
Hills, which form the boundary of the Weald. The church 
stands about half-way down the hill, and near the cemetery 
is the ancient manor of Boughton-place, dehghtfiilly situated, 
having £pi extensive prospect southward over the Weald ; the 
park being well wooded and watered. The large and cele- 
orated quarries known by the name of Boughton consist of 

♦ See account of his " Life and Writings,'' by Sir William Forbes, 
Bart., Tol. iL p. 142. 
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the Kentish ragstone, with which this district aboimdsy 
covered over with a rich loam of no great depth. 

Four miles from Boughton Monchelsea, and 6£ty 
London, is the station of Marden ; at a short distance 
is Staplehurst. 

The village of Staplehnrst is huilt on each side of 
road leading from Goxheath to Granbrook and Tenter 
It is pleasantly situated^ and continues from the knoll of 
hill to the bottom, having the church on the east, 
houses are generally built of timber, in the antique 

and possess many attractions for the Artist, while the ^ 

archives of the Church will amply reward the researches of 
the Archaeologist. 

From thence about five miles is Sissinghurgt Castle, fin*- 
merly one of the finest seats in the county, first in the 
possession of the Saxenhurst family, subsequently of tbe 
Bakers, now a ruin. During the late war, the castle wa? 
used as a prison for French captives. The ruins are well 
worth the visit of the Artist and Tourist. The buildings were 
originally very extensive, and stood entire but a brief century 
since ; but now little remains save the great western entrance 
flanked by octagonal towers, and a small portion of the out- 
offices. In contemplating these relics oi ancient gTandeur, 
we are led to lament that the vicissitudes of fortune seem not 
to be confined to man, but to extend, as if in mockery of all 
sublunary greatness, to even inanimate things ; and Siasing- 
hurst, once the baronial and princely residence of the proud 
Bakers, has felt the instability of worldly pomp, and has been 
the parish poor-house. How applicable are Dyer's lines !— 

" 'Tis now the raven's bleak abode, — 
"Hs now the apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds, 
And there the poisonons adder breeds, 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there falls, 
Huge heaps of hoary, mouldered walls. 
Yet time has seen — ^that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow, — 
Has seen this broken pile complete. 
Big with the vanity of state ; — 
But transient is the smile of fate ! 
A little rule, a little sway, — 
A sunbeam in a winter's day,— 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave I" 

At a short distance fi^m Sissinghurst is Cranbrook. This 
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ileasant little town is situated in a valley in the centre of the 
iVeald. The church is dedicated to Dunstan, the confessor, 
md is very large and handsome. It consists of three aisles 
ind three chancels ; the pillars on each side of the middle 
lisle are beautifully slender and well proportioned. The west 
jnd has a gallery over it, ornamented with painting. The 
)ews are uniform and made of wainscot, the pavement of 
Jack and white marble. The high chancel is well ceiled 
md decorated with paintings. The east window is of fine 
jtained glass, many of the figures being entire, and richly 
jmamented as to their drapery, &c. 

Finchcocks was formerly the property of a family of that 
aame, who were succeeded in possession by the Hordens, the 
heiress of which family carried the estate to the Bathursts. 
Edwsgrd Bathurst, on succeeding to his uncle, rebuilt the 
mansion in the present superb manner. 

Passing by Beddenham and Smarden, we arrive at the 
Pluckley station, and thence, continuing on the South side of 
the line, we proceed to Bethersden. 

JBethersden is Jcnown from its marble, which was for- 
merly dug lip here, and at Petworth in Sussex, and is 
known indmerently by either name. It bears a good polish, 
and is very hard and durable, if dug up in its perpenoicular 
state ; but if horizontally it usually peels off in nakes. It 
was formerly of great esteem in this coimty for decorating 
the several buildings and churches in it ; the cathedrals of 
Canterbury and Rochester abound with it. Of this marble 
most of the ancient tombs are made, and in several of the 
ancient mansions the chimney-pieces of the state- apartments 
are composed of it. 

Bethersden, or Bethersden Lovelace, in 1367 became the 
property of John Lovelace, "who here," says PhiHpott, 
" erected that structure that for so many descents hath 
borne the name of this family, which was the seminary or 
seed-plot fi-om whence a race of gentlemen issued forth, 
who nave, in mihtary affairs, achieved reputation and honour 
with a prodigal loss and expense both of blood and of life, 
and by their deep judgment in the municipal laws have 
deserved well of the commonwealth ; and as by their extrac- 
tion they are descended jfrom noble families, so jfrom hence 
have sprung those of Bayford) in Ledingboum and Kings- 
down, Lora Lovelace, and other gentlemen of that stem in 
Berkshire. But, alas ! this mansion is now like a dial when 
the sun is gone, that then only is of use to declare that there 

> . ■ . E 
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hath been a sun ." With this pathetic lamoit we nrast leaie 
Bethersden^ and proceed to inspect IhUerdefi Steeple, h 
cause of the Grooawin Sands. 

The immediate connection between the cause and tk 
eflFect may not be at once perceptible to the mind of tie 
Tourist ; out all doubt will disappear, if the assertion of 
Puller, taken from the general opinion of the ccwmtry, tb 
Ihe Steeple was erected bj the Bishop of Rochester witli 
A collection of funds destined to fence agamst the emcroac^ 
ment of the sea in East Kent, be admitted ; and Bjlburue 
says, Goodwin Earl of Kent, was, in the r^^ of Edwari 
the Confessor, the owner of much low land near the Ide rf 
Thanet, which was defended from the sea b j a great wall; 
which lands afterwards became part of the possessions of^ 
Abbot of St. Au^stine's, near Canterbury, still retainn? 
the name of Goodwin or (Jodwin, their former owner ; and ti» 
abbot being at the same time rector of Tenterden, so dewtej 
his whole attention to the completion of the Steeple "wm 
he was erecting, that he neglected the preservation of tlie 
sea-wall, insomuch that, on November 2, 1099, the sea bokc 
over the lands, overwhelming it with a Kght sand. Tbj* 
were these sands created. It is suggested that a yoaj^ 
medietate, composed of Bochester churchmen and Ramsgate 
mariners, should be impannelled, to decide whether the 
Steeple is a good set-off for the sands — that navium ff^S^ 
et voroffo, most dreadful golfe and shipwallower, as J^ 
bard translates the Latin of Sylvester Gu-aldus. 

Swifl; jocularlv remarks, that to the present *^™?.^ 
houses and steeples on Earl Godwin^s estates are still tia^e 
beneath the waves : — 

" Thus oft by mariners are shown 

(Unless the men of Kent are liars), 
Earl Godwme's castles orerthrown, 
And palace roofe, and steeple spiieBJ' 

Moherbden had, in other days, many mansions of ism^ 

of high repute, which are now demolished, or converted iBto 

farm-nouses, as Halden Place, belonging to a family of t^ 

name, temp. Edward III., which passed by the marriag*^ 

\q heiress to the Guildford family, and subsequently ^^ 

ohn Baker, attorney-general to Henry VIIL, who ^^ 

orked it, on the erection of his magnificent seat of Sissing* 

J5t : as Hole, the patrimony of the Gibbons, ancestors oi 
great historian, who held lands here in 1326, and soib^ 
rs. 
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^^ervenderiy about ten mfles soutli from the Headcom 
station; on the borders of Sussex, from which it is separated 
by the Bother, is a small village, built in the reign of Ed- 
ward I., and seems, from the remains of foundations and 
wells, to have once been a place of considerable size. At t. 
small distance, north- east of the village, Lambard, Cam*- 
den, Selden, Hasted, and other learned antiquarians, agree 
in placing the station and city of the Romans, called by 
Pancirollus, in his " Notitia, Anderida, by l^e Britons 
Caer Andred, and by the Saxons the castfe of Andreed, 
or Andredceaster. Tnis was one of those ports where the 
Romans placed their castra riporensia, for the defence of the 
coast against the piracies of the Saxon rovers. Here they 
placed a detachment, for to this point at that time the river 
Xiimen, now' the Rother, was navigable. After the Romans 
liad deserted Britain, this place seems to have been still ae- 
cotmted of great strength Dy the Britons, and to have be^ 
■nsed by them as one of their principal places of refiige when 
harassed bv the Saxons. Hengist, the Saxon king of Kent, 
died in 488, and was succeeded by his son Ercus, during the 
three first years of whose reign there was a general truce 
between the Saxons and Britons ; at the end of which Ella, 
a famous Saxon chief, who had come over from Germany 
with a large body of Saxons, on the invitation of Hengist, 
took possession of several places in Sussex ] and, having re* 
ceived a strong reinforcement from Germany, renewed hostifr 
ties and besieged the Britons in this their stronghold, which, 
after a vigorous defence, they took by storm. But the 
Saxons were so enraged at the losses and fatigues it had oc* 
casioned them, that Siey put the defenders to the sword, and 
totally demolished the city itsel£ Thei*e are two places here 
by wnich the remains of the ancient city may still be dis-^ 
covered ; (me is called Cadle Tolly and is a raised piece 
of ground, containing about twenty ftcres, about a mile and 
a quarter east-north-east of Newecden church. On the 
east side of it are the remains of a deep ditch and bank, 
which seem to have been continued round li ; the other is at" 
a small distance from it, and is raised much higher : this 
was encompassed by a double ditch, the traces of which ard 
still visible in some places, and within the innermost of them 
is contained rather more than an acre of ground. The shape, 
a square, with the comers a little rounded, and at each 
comer within the area is a circular mound of earth. The 
remains of such strong entrenchments, with the circitm^ 

E 2 
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stance of Roman coins having been found from time to tk 
in and about this place, give no small weight to the opimift 
of those who fix at Newenden the site of the ancient Aiidfr 
rida. In the church of Newenden is a fine old stone foni, 
standing on four stone pillars, with capitals of flowers anil 
ancient Saxon ornaments round the top. 

Adjoining Bethersden Hes Cheat Chart, called by tk 
Saxons Lelebertes, and Lvbertes Chart, probably firom tk 
name of its owners. It lies partly in the lower ridge i 
hiDs which cross this parish, having the village and cnurti 
on the summit, and the court lodge near them. The rm 
of the market-place were to be seen in the fields where tlie 
feur is now kept, and the church was probably a chap 
when this town was burnt by the Danes, after which period 
Ashford began to rise and grow upon its rums. 
. Ashford.— The town of Ashford stands most pleasantlf 
and healthily on the knoll of a hill of gentle ascent on every 
side, on the high road from Hythe to Maidstone. The 
houses are mosfly modem and well built, and the street, 
which has been lately paved, is of considerable width. Tte 
market-house stands in the centre of it, and the chm 
and school on the south side. It is a small but neat am 
cheerful town, and many of the inhabitants of a genteel 
rank in life. Such is the account given of Ashford dJ 
Hasted in his History of Kent, in the year 1790. The 
changes which science and enterprise have effected wiu 
strike every traveller ; and the incalculable benefits wlii(^ 
flow from the speedy international communication and tm' 
fie, exacting as that speed does incredible expenditure "^ 
repairs of machinery, are here most strikingly illustrated. This 
obscure and disre^rded spot has suddemy emerged iron '^ 
obscurity and dulness, and has become the chief seat for loco- 
motive repairs of the South-Eastem Company. On the station 
erected here by the company, together witn the worksliojSj 
upwards of 100,000/. have been expended; and when the whol^ 
now in progress shall be completed, there will be a cburch 
and cottages for 500 workmen^ 

The fouowing are the principal works : — ^The large eng^e 
shed, 208 feet long, by 64 feet wide. The total length of the 
workshop is 396 feet. The engine repairing shop is ^ 
feet long, by 45 wide; the large crane, capable of lifting 20 
tons, traverses over this part. The machine-shop, or tuniery^ 
is 142 feet long, by 45 wide. Over the engine-house, wbi^ 
adjoins this part of the building, is a tank holding 54,70" 
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gallons of water. The tender-shop is 72 feet long, hy 45 
wide. The smith's shop is 174 feet Ions;, by 45 wide, and 
contains 20 fires. The wheel-hooping and bo Jer-shop is 142 
feet long", by 60 wide j it contains the furnaces for bending, 
and a hydraulic press for stretching the tires, besides sevem 
smith's fires. The whole of these buildino;s are 28 feet high. 
The length of the carriage and truck-house is 645 feet, 
capable of holding fifty carriages and eighty trucks. The 
store-room is 216 feet long, by 40 wide, and is a perfect 
model of neatness. Here is deposited every article which 
can by any possibility be required, from things the most 
nnwieldy and huge in bulk, to the most diminutive screw, 
and the whole is arranged with th^t precision, elegance, order, 
and symmetry, which distinguishes a British man-of-war, 

From this station also branches off the line to Canterbury, 
Hamsgate, and Margate, as well as the line connecting the 
eastern portion of the county with the southern. 

The church is a large handsome building consisting of 
three aisles, with a transept and three chancels with the 
tower in the middle, whicn is lofty and well proportioned, 
with four pinnacles on the summit. The date of its foun- 
dation is imknown, but it was renewed by Sir Edward John 
Fogge in the rei^ of Edward IV., 1461-1483. 

According to Lambard, " There was at this towne a faire 
college, consisting of a prebendary as head, and of certain 
priests and choristers as members, the which was founded 
by Sir Fogge, a knight of this shire, and controller of 
the householde to king Edwarde the Fourth." From Ash- 
ford the churches of Wellesborough and Sevington are 
both visible : and within a short distance is Mersham Hatch, 
the seat of the KnatchbuU family from the reign of 
Henry VII. The present building was conmienced in 
1760 by Sir Wyndham Knatchbull, and completed by his 
successor Sir Edward. The mansion is delightftdly situated 
on the north side of Mersham-heath, on the brow of a lull, 
having* its front to the south, with an extensive view over a 
charming country; the house consists of a centre and two 
wings, richly embellished with quoins, balustrades, and other 
ornaments of freestone. The park on the north side extends 
to the vale beneath, where it is well watered. The apart- 
ments within, alike superb and commodious, are in fitting 
harmony with its external grandeur. 

As we have hitherto conducted the Tourist by the south 
or right side of the line (from London), we must now re- 
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trace our step9 to Headoom station, and direct than te 
Chart Sutton. 

Chart Sutton is written in the Dcnneedaj Book as C^tk 
and is described as possessing three acres of vineyard (Hi 
3 arpend yineae). It will not be amiss to quota hfire i 
note by the historian of Kent, Hasted. This is ooe, be 
sayS; of several instances of there having been Tineyards 
:at a very early period in this county. I mean plantstkuti 
of the grape-vme ; for I can by no means acquiesce in tk 
conjecture that vinea universally meant plantatiood a 
apples or pears, at least so iar as relates to this county, 
where the latter were not introduced at the time^ nor for 
some time after the taking of the Domesday survev. This 
opinion is further confirmed by the instance of Hamo, 
^l^^hop of Rochester, who, when King Edward II. was at 
Bekimeld in this county, sent that prince a gift both of wise 
and grapes, from his vineyard at Hailing, near Rochester, 
the episcopal palace, where he then resided. These vine 
yards being likewise measured by the arpend, the saiB« 
measure as they used in France, shows that when the 
vine was brought from thence, and cultivated here, the 
same kind of measure was continued, a measure difTerent 
from that of any other kind of land. He adds, in mj 
memory there have been two exceeding fine vineyards in 
this county, one at Tunbridge Castle, and the other at Hall 
Place, in Banning, near Maidstone, from which quantities 
of good and well-flavored wine has been produced. This 
parish of Chart is peculiarly adapted to the planting of 
vines, being exceedingly warm in the soil, entirely sheltered 
from the north ana east, and facing the south on the 
declivity of the hill. 

After passing through a variety of hands from the period of 
the Conquest, 3ie estate of Chart Sutton was sold about 1670 
to Sir WiUiam Drake, of Amersham, county Bucks, whose 

grandson, in 1708, conveyed it by sale to Sir Christopher 
esbouverie, who also bought some adjoining lands, on wnich 
he built the present beautiful mansion, overlooking, to the 
southward, the Weald and adjacent country. The old 
church, which stood near the summit of the hill, has been 
twice fired by Hghtning; the last time in 1779, when the 
electric fluid struck the beautiful spire, and in about three 
lours consumed all save the bare walls. It has since been 
ebuilt. 
Town Sutton, or Sutton Valence, from the name of the 
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po-werfiil fiunily who were long lords of tMs district. The 
villag-e itself is insignificant, but, on the bi*ow of the hill, at 
a small distance eastward of Sutton, stand the venerable 
ruins of Sutton Castle, now covered with ivy, and the 
brandies of trees, which sprout from its walls. What remains 
of it appears to have been the keep of the castje, two separate 
rocons of which are still in existence ; and, by the cavities 
where thie joists have been laid into the walls, appears to have 
been at least one story higher than at present. The remains 
of the walls are upwards of three feet in thickness, and about 
twenty feet high, with loopholes for arrows at proper dis- 
tances; they are composed of quarrystone ami nint mixed 
together, with some few bricks, or paving tiles, interspersed. 
The w^hole appears to have been exceedingly strong and of 
rude workmanship, most probably by one of the fiamily of 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, during tne wars of the Barons. 
It stands high, commanding a most extensive view of the 
country southward, and seems admirably calculated as a place 
of defence for the partizans of its lord, from whence they 
might either sally forth on their hostile excursions, or retreat 
to in the case of adversity. Kilbume imagines the sea to 
have formerly come up the valley, and to have washed the base 
of the castle when it was built; his conjecture seems to gain 
confirmation fi^m an anchor having been found not far below it. 
Godington. — ^The noble residence of the ancient house of 
Toke, will admirably repay the Tourist for his labour. The 
property in the very early times of our history was in posses- 
sion of a femily of the same name, the last of whom, in 1402, 
conveyed it to Thomas Goldwell, the heiress of which femily 
married Thomas Toke, Esq., of Bere, lineally descended from 
the Sire de Touque (in some copies of Battle Abbey Roll, 
Toe, in others, Touke), who accompanied the Conqueror in 
1066, and was present at the battle of Hastings. On his 
death, Godinffton fell to his second son John, in whose family 
it continued m direct descent to Nicolas Toke, of whom it is 
told, that when upwards of ninety years of age he walked 
from Godington to London to woo his sixth wue. His por- 
trait well expresses his iron frame and constitution. Nicolas 
dyinff without male issue, his wives having blessed him with 
daughters only, he was succeeded by his nephew Nicolas, in 
whose descendant Godington is now vested. In more recent 
times, the mansion of Godington has received great improve- 
ments. The east front remains in its ancient state, but the 
north front is modem; in this is a haJl of more ancient date 
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than even the east front. In it there is a series of fine fsA 
portraits, several of which are bj Gorneliris Jansen, m 
others by eminent masters. The staircase is of very anden; 
carved work, in the window of which, in painted glas^ an 
collected all the arms, quarterings, &c. of the fenmy which 
were formerly dispersed throughout the whole house, they arc 
numerous, very perfect, and well preserved. The drawing 
room above is curiously wainscotted with oak and carved, 
particularly along the upper part of it. All round the room 
is a representation of the exercise and manoeuvres of the 
ancient militia, with the men under arms, and performiiij 
their different evolutions, which has altogether a most singu- 
lar appearance. There are several very handsome chimney- 
pieces of Bethersden marble, well carved and omameDted 
with the arms of the family. 

The gardens and pleasure grounds were, in 1770, laid ont 
by the then iiamous Mr. Driver ; and, as a proof of the extra- 
ordinary fertility, as well as depth of the soil, it may be 
mentioned, that while all the trees attain an incrediWe size, 
the oaks flourish more luxuriantly than the ash or chestnirt 
planted contiguous to them, 

A vineyard once existed at Godington, which produced 
wine of a very superior flavour. 

The church is a large handsbme edifice consisting of three 
aisles and three chancels, with a well-built tower-steeple at 
the west end. In fact, to the lovers of ecclesiastical a7vi^ 
tecture, an expedition from the Pluckley Station affords a 
•rich treat. It is true, that to the unscientific superficial 
Tourist, the churches seem to possess such similarity of 
character, that to see one is to see all — ^widely different, how- 
ever, is it with the student and lover of those venerable p3es 
— ^while the character of the affes in which they were W^ 
remains impressing its date on tne most casual or inattentive 
spectator, to him Sie particular features of each, reveal beau- 
ties of no ordinary nature. Such may well doubt whether 
out' rifde forefathers have really been so rttde as in our 
modem vanity we are wont to describe them ; and such will 
*^ tliemselves, have we surpassed our forefiithers in archi- 
itural design ? For an answer, we refer to the churches of 
"Ugliton Monchelsea, Chart Sutton, Sutton Valence, East 
ttouj Ulcomb, Boughton Malherb, and others, in which the 
iv(? and solemn simpHcity of the Norman style without is 
iiduiirably reheved by the rich and elaborate altars, tomhs', 
nd monumental effigies in brass within. 
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Uast Sutton was anciently a portion of the vast possessions 
3f Odo, half brother of William the Conqueror j on his dis- 
grace it passed through several hands till it came to Aylmer 
ae Valence, Earl of Pembroke, in 1310 ; after his death his 
QepKew John de Hastings succeeded ; on the death of whose 
son, £last Sutton passed to Lord Grey de Ruthyin, who, 
having" been taken prisoner by Owen Glendower, was obHged 
to sell the manor for the purpose of raising his ransom. Tnis 
splendid property eventually came into the possession of Sir 
Edw^ard Filmer in 1610. Sir Edward was a distinguished 
royalist and heavy sufferer in the subsequent reign, having 
had his mansion plundered ten times by the rebels, and him- 
self imprisoned in Leeds Castle for hia devotion to his 
Sovereign. This seat is still in the possession of the family; 
the present owner being Sir Edmund Filmer, M. P. for the 
Western Division of the county. If it is difficult to speak 
in fitting terms of the living^, whose acquiretnents, and 
devotion to the best interests of his county and country, have 
commcmded the respect and esteem of all who are acquainted 
with his character, it is no less unjust to the county, which 
so thoroughly appreciates that high character, to pass it 
unnoticed, in a work pretending to treat of tiiat county* 
As a magistrate, patient, firm, and just; as a landlord, 
liberal, encouraging, and kind; as representative, easy of 
access, attentive and obliging, carefully studying and 
thoroughly mastering the many complicated questions of 
local or general interest, yet ever ready to hear, and dili- 
gently to weigh the representations of those whose views 
may be opposed to his own ; as a resident proprietor, fully 
maintaining the high reputation for hospitality for which 
Kent has for centuries been conspicuous, in electing him 
their representative, the county have no less evinced their 
sense of his moral worth, than their intense devotion to the 
institutions of our fathers. 

JEast Sutton is a small parish, and would be little known 
or frequented were it not for the residence of the Filmer 
family. The church stands near the summit of the hill, at the 
back of East Sutton-^lace, pleasantly situated, commanding 
a most beautiful ana extensive view southward, the park 
lying before it, which is amply clothed with trees, consisting 
of ash and oalc, with a fine piece of water in sight of the 
mansion. The Filmers were originally seated at Herst, near 
Otterden, where Robert Filmer resided in the reign of 
Edward IL 

B 6 
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TJUomb was the ancient seat of tiie St. Ledgers^ the £r^ 
of whom Sir Robert St Ledger, De Sanctx) Ijeod^ark 
accompanied William in 1066, and gave him his bami u 
assist m landing ; and having overoome a Pagsm Dane^ wk 
resided at Ulcomb, held the manor bj Knight s serrice of tk 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The family were very distin- 
goished: ^'Rafe St. Ledgw/' says PhiHpott, ^' is registered in 
the roll of those Kentish gentlemen who accompanied Hit^vd 
I. to the si^e of Aeon, and as the inscripticHi on bis leatb 
shroud, in the vault of this chiirch does signi^, was engaged 
in die holy quarrel fifteen years. Another Kafe St. Lecker 
and Hufi^h St. Ledger were recognitares fnagiuB assisce in m, 
rei^ of John. Raie, Thomas, and Joseph were knigbted br 
Eoward I., at the siege of Caerlaverock, in 1300. Inde^ 
in times subsequent to this, there was scarce almost anj 
noble and generous undertaking, but the annals of o^ 
English HiSory represent a St. Ledger ccmcemed and in- 
terested in it. ' Sir Thomas St. Led^ married Anne, 
Duchess of Exeter, sister of Edward I v. Sir Warham St 
Ledger, who was slain in Ireland in 1600, alienated tk 
property to Henry Gierke, Esq., in whose femily the estate 
still remains. 

Bouffhton Malherb has become celebrated as the birth- 
place of the accomplished Sir Henry Wotton, whose ancestors 
nad been seated nere in the reign of Bichard 11.^ when 
Kicolas Wotton, who was twice Lord Mayor of London (m 1416 
and 1431), obtained this estate by his marriage with Joanna, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Corbye, who was Sheriff d 
Kent in 1384, and whose father had been permitted to em- 
battle the mansion by Edward III. Sir Henry Wotton, 
bom in 1568, was the only child of his fether by his second 
"wife, EKonora, daughter of Sir William Pinch of East«relL 
After an education at Westminster and Oxford, he "kid 
aside his books, and betook himself to the usefid library of 
travel." Afl»r passing nine years in France, Germany, and 
Italy, he returned to Englana, and became Secretary to the 
Earl of Essex, on whose arrest he fled to Italy. Here he 
was introduced to Ferdinand, Duke of Florence, who, having 
discovered that a conspiracy was on foot to destroy James, 
King of Scotland, by poison, entrusted Sir Henry with a 
secret mission to the King, which, in the disguise of an 
Italian, he successfully executed. This event decided Us 
fortune, for on the accession of James to the throne of 
England, he was ordered home, knighted, and, afterwards 
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iexaployed on embassies^ more particularly to Ferdinand TI. 
ana otner German Princes, in order to gain their assistance 
in restoring the Palatinate to the Queen of Bohemia^ James's 
daughter, which had been lost by the well known " Battle of 
Prague." " The EnffHsh volunteers," says one writer, " seem 
to have fought her battles inspired with love." Sir Henry 
appears to have felt for her the strongest attachment, as will 
appear jfrom the following stanzas written by him 

To HIS MiSTBBSS THE QuEBN OF BOHEMIA. 

You meaner beauties of the night, 

That weaklie satisfie oar eies 
More by your number than your light ; 

Like common people of the skies. 

What are you, when the moon doth rise ? 
Yee violets that first appeare, 

Your pride in purple garments showne, 
Takeinge possession of the yeare 

As if the spring were all your owne ; 

What are you, when the rose is blowne ? 
Yee fflorious trifles of the East, 

Whose lustres estimations raise ; 
Pearls, rubies, sapphires, and the rest 

Of precious caskets, what's your praise 

When the diamond shews his rays ? 

Ye warbHng chanters of the wood. 

That fiU the eares with nature's laies, 
Thinking your passion *b understood 

By weaker accents, — ^what's your praise. 

When Philomel her voice doth raise ? 

Soe, whra my Princesse shall be seene 

In sweetness of her lookes and minde ; 
By virtue first, then choice, a Queene, — 

Tell me, if iht were not designed 

Th' eclipsing glory of her kind ? 

Hie rose, the violetts, the whole springe 

For sweetness to her breath must run j 
The diamond 's darkened in the ringe ; 

If she appear, the moon's undone 

As with the presence of the sun. 

Sir Henry died in 1639, having been made by James, a 
few years before, Provost of Eton College. The estate on 
the death of his grandson passed, in default of male issue, to • 
his eldest daughter, wife oi Lord Stanhope, son of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, in 1630, whose descendant, in 1750, conveyed 
it by sale to Galfrey Mann, Esq.; but the remains of 
the mansion have long been converted into a ferm-house. 
The clmrch was the principal burial-place of the Wotton 
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family, and several of them have monuments. In the smai 
chapel which adjoins the chanc^ to the south, is a vwy 
ancient fi^e of a Knight in aimour, croes-le^ed^ aiil 
also of a female of the same date, supposed to represent Sir 
Fulke Peyfever and his lady, who hved tenw. Henry III^ 
the former had obtained leave to embattle nis mansioii ait 
Colbridge. This edifice, afterwards called Colbridae Castky 
stood below the hill, towards Egerton, and tnongh, aa 
Phihpott observes, '' it has now found a sepulchre under its 
own rubbish," the remains sufficiently indicate its having 
been a place of strength. 

ChiutoHy now the residence of James Stoddart Douglas, 
Esq., is a fine handsome mansion, erected on the site of the 
old building by Thomas Best, Esq., who also greatly improved 
the park and adjoining grounds. Mr. Best purchased this 
beautiful property in about 1740 from John Hamilton, Esq. 
Marrietsham. — On the sununit of Stede-hill is Harriet- 
sham-place, commanding a beautiiul and extensive prospect 
over the coimtry to the southward. At a small distance 
below the foot of the hill stands the church, with the par- 
sonage adjoining, about a quarter of a mile &rther is 
Harrietshcan-street, and, between the mansion and the vil- 
lage is a summer-house, shrubberies, and plantations, through 
which runs a Hvely stream, now foimed into a large sheet of 
water, the attractions of which are enhanced by cascades, <fec. 
Leeds Castle, originally built by one of the noble Creve- 
csBurs, became afterwards the residence of Lord Badlesmere, 
who fortified it against Edward II., by whose order he was 
subsequently hanged. Thomas de la More thus describes 
his rebellion : ^' a.d. 1321, Queen Isabella came to the castb 
of Leedes about Michaelmas and wanted to lodge there^ but 
she was refused admittance. The King resenting this as an 
affiront offered to him, summoned some of the neighbourhood 
from Essex and London, and ordered the castle to be be- 
sieged. It was then held by Bartholomew Lord Badlesmere^ 
who had left in it his wife and children, while he was about 
with the rest of the Barons to spoil the estate of Hugh 
le Despencer. The besieged despauing of relief, the Barons 
with their troops came to K^ingston praying Ulie Ki^g, by the 
hops of Canterbury and London, and the Earl of Fem- 
3, to raise the siege, promising after the next Parliament 
it the castle in his hands. The King knowing the 
^d could not hold out long, and exasperated at their, 
(lacy, refused to hear the request of the Barons^ and 
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pon their departure, with some difficulty, made himself 
aaster of the place. He hanged all that were in it, except 
3adlesinere*s wife and children, whom he sent to the Tower 
►f Xiondon." 

In 1360, WiUiam de Wyckham was constituted hy the 
iing* ** chief warden and surveyor of his castle of Ledes ;" it 
3 probable, therefore, that this prelate had it repaired, as 
Richard II. resided here at different times, more particularly 
n July 1396, as his instruments dated from Leeds, on the 
3th, 18th, and 28th of that month testify. Hasted and 
Philipott are in error in following* Fahian (Chron. fol. 166), 
and affirming that this unlucky monarch was imprisoned 
here by Henry IV. in place of Leeds Castle, in Yorkshire ; 
for Thoreshy, in the preface to his Leeds, cites the following 
passage from Harding's Chronicle, p. cxcviii. in proof of the 
error, all the castles being in Yorkshire :— • 

** The kyng then sent Kyng Richard to Ledes^ 
There to be kepte surely m priyatee ; 
For thens after to Pykerjrng went he nedes. 
And to Knavesburg after led was he. 
But to Pountfrete last, where he did die." 

Yet even here the tradition of Richard's death is in- 
accurately asserted, an error into which Mr. WiUiams, in his 
able edition of the " Chronique de la Trahison et Mort 
du Roi Richard Deux," has been led, for there are good 
grounds for belief that Richard escaped from Pontefract 
Castle and resided in Scotland. Here his successor Henry 
IV. resided in April 1401 (Rymer's Faedera). Archbishop 
Arundel procured a grant of this castle, where he re- 
sided and kept his court, whilst his process against Lord 
Gobham was going on. On his deatn it reverted to the 
Crown, and in 1419, Joan of Navarre, second wife of 
Henry IV., accused of conspiracy agamst the hfe of the 
Kinff, her son-in-law, was conmiitted to Leeds Castle, there 
to abide during the King's pleasure; and here, in 1440, 
Archbishop Cmchele sat in the process against Eleanor 
Duchess of Gloucester, for sorcery and witchcraft. The 
castle, though often granted for Hves, remained in fee to the 
Crown till the reign of Edward VI., who conveyed it to Sir 
Anthony St. Ledger, Lord Deputy of Ireland. His son 
alienated the estate and castle to Sir Richard Smith, son of 
the Customer, whose heiresses joined in the sale of the castle 
and property to Sir Thomas dolepeper,. from whose fiunily 
they passed by marriage to the Lord Fair&Z; on whose 
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death they devolyed on his ^ nephew Dr. Denny, ancestor of 
the present Lord of Leeds Castle, Wickham Martiiiy Bsq. 

Leeds Castle is a magnificent thoufi^h irreg^ular piLs o: 
building, of stone, of different dates, ana of varied architec- 
tui'e, yet it has an imposing appearance, and oommands tk 
admiration of the visitor. It is situated in the midst of i 
beautiful park, a view of which impresses on the mind a 
sense of uie noble and the vast, and is encircled with a deep 
moat of running water, suppUed by a stream, which^ rising at 
Lenham, flows from thence to the medway. At the entrance 
to the castle are the remains of an ancient ffatewaj, which 
has been nearly demolished, with but enougn left to show 
its former strength; the groove for the portcullis is stiHl 
remaining. At the north-west is the ruin of a very oU 
building, probably Ae quarters of some inferior officer, whose 
post was near the gate. The approach to the castle is over a 
strong bridge of two arches, ana under another ancient gate- 
way, which, with the part already described, seems to have 
been part of the old fortress built oy the Crevequers, and not 
demolished with the rest. Within the last mentioned gate 
is a handsome court, and on the right a building, whicli 
seems by the architecture to have been of the time of William 
de Wickham, and probably a portion of the structure erected 
by him. Opposite the entrance is that portion of the castle 
wnich contains the state and principal apartments, it has a 
handsome and uniform front of stone j the windows, though 
sashed, are arched in the Gothic style, and the parapet is em- 
battled. Behind this building, over a bridge of two arches, 
formerly a drawbridge, but now built over and inclosed as a 
passage, is a large ouilding, beings the rear of the castle. 
This is a handsome structure, and mtended, no doubt, to add 
both beauty and strei^h to the fortress, and appears to be of 
the time of Henry VIII. This building, from its strength 
and situation, was most probably the ancient keep of the 
castle. In 1779, George III. and Queen Charlotte, aft«r 
reviewing the camp on Coxheath, honoured Mr, Fairfax, 
then proprietor, witn their company at Leeds Castle. 

Kerrr 13ouffhton Malherb lies jLenham, which derives its 

Biiine from the stream which rises in the district. The 

nlln^e is little frequented, and cannot be more appropriately 

cribed, says Hasted, than in the words of the inhabitants, 

i, when travellers inquire, in their way through the parish, 

*ther it is Lenham, usually reply, ^^ Ah, sir, poor Len- 
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Some antiquarians maintain that the Boman station, men- 
doned by Antoninus, called Durolenum ^in the British lan- 
gnag^e sigxiifjing the water'Lenum)y was nere ; but this idea 
was, of course, instantly combated by others, who afiSrm 
that the station was elsewhere^ but without agreeing upon 
the spot. 

Charingy called in Domesday-book Chering^ was part of 
the ancient possessions of the see of Canterbury* Tnere is 
an erroneous idea that Charing Cross at Westmmster was so 
called from a cross taken from the summit of the hill here, 
and transferred to that place; for the cross which stood 
where the figure of Charles on horseback now stands, in the 
centre of three highways, as was then usual, was erected 
there in 1292, by Edward I., in the village then called 
Charing', now Charing Cross. Close to the north-west side 
of the churchyard the archbishops had a palace, long before 
the (Conquest, for it was then styled ^^ proprium manerium 
archiepiseopi;" and it continued a palace, at which they 
occasionally resided so long as they continued possessors of 
it : and so ample was the accommodation, that both 
Henry VII. and VlII., in their royal progress, with all their 
attendants, were lodged in it. HCenry VlII., on his way to 
meet Francis L, between Guisnes and Ardres, in 1620, at the 
celebrated field of gold-cloth, left Greenwich, his own palace, 
on the 21st May : on the first day he went to Otford, on the 
second to Leeds Castle, on the third to Charing, on the fourth 
to Canterbury — all palaces of the Archbishop ; which suffi- 
ciently indicate the vast wealth and magnificaice of the see. 
But tliis splendour proved its ruin ] for Cranmer was com- 
pelled to deUver up to the Crown, among many other 
places, the princelv residence of Charing. T£b ruins of the 
palace are still visible ; the ancient great gateway is stand- - 
ing, and much of the sides of the court wiuiin, — on the east 
side of which seems to have been the dining-room, which is 
now converted into a bam. On the opposite side to this 
were the offices, now made into stables. Fronting the great 
gateway seems to have been the entrance into tne palace, 
part of which has been fitted up as a dwelling-house; at 
the back of which, to the north, are the remains of the 
chapel, the walls of which are entire, being built of square 
stones mixed with flints : on the side wall are three windows, 
with pointed arches, and at the east end a much larger one 
of the same form. 
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Eastwell Park. — ^The magnificent property of the Eailrf 
Winchelsea and Nottingham came to the fiunily hy tk 
marriage of Thomas Knch, Esq., with Catherine, eldes; 
daughter of Sir Thomas Moyle, Anight^ of Eastwell, wLo 
erected, says PhiUpott, ahnost all that stupendous fkbric wbidi 
now so obliges the eye to admiration. The tonse of Fincli 
derives its pedigree from Henry FitzHerbert, chamberlain to 
Henry I., whose descendant, in 1281, purchasing' the entire 
Lordship of Finches in Lid, in conformity with, the custom 
of the age, assumed the surname of the seignory, but con- 
tinued to be called FitzHerbert, aUas Finch, till the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when the first name ^wbs dropped 
Thomas Finch, the first proprietor of Eastwell, died in 1563, 
after having been knighted, leaving an heir, who "was creat«l 
a baronet on the institution of that order in 1611, and 
married Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress of Sir Thomas 
Heneage, who, on her husband's death, was creato/ 
Viscountess Maidstone bv James L, and subsequently, by 
Charles I., Countess of Winchelsea. On the death (Si 
Daniel, seventh Earl of Winchelsea, and third Earl of 
Nottingham, without issue, the estate of Eastwell devolved 
upon Seorge Finch Hatton, eldest son of his younger 
brother Edward, who took the name of Hatton on succeed- 
ing to the estates of the Viscounts Hatton ; his grandsoiz is 
the present Earl. 

The mansion of Eastwell is on a very grand scale, having 
been rebuilt under the direction of Bonomi. The park, on 
the north-east comer of which the mansion is placed, hes m 
four parishes, and contains about two thousand acres* It i* 
by far the finest situation in the county, — the soil being very 
firm, and the lower parts being exceedingly fertile: the 
venison fed on it is accounted the finest in Kent. The 
north-west part has a fine inequahty of ground, and beJDg 
richly clothed with wood, shows nature in a most pleasihg 
and picturesque state. In this part of the park is a vei^ 
h^h hill, on the top of which is an octagon plain, itm 
whence are cut eight straight walks, or avenues, called Ae 
star* walks; and the intermediate spaces being filled with 
venerable trees, so thick as to exclude the hght firom be- 
neath them, make a solenm and majestic appearance. The 
m-oapeet fix)m the top of the hill is very extensive, /^ 
om it may be seen the course of the River Medway ^ 
aeemess, and the buoy of the Nore towards the German 
ceiin ; on the opposite side, the British Channel and France, 
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esides a very extensive and beautiful land prospect on every 
ide. 

** Now I gain the mountain's brow. 

What a landscape lies below 1 

No clouds, no vapours interrene,—- 

But the gay, the open scene, 

Does the face of nature show 

In all the hues of heaven's bow ! 

And swelling to embrace the light. 

Spreads around beneath the sight.'' 

Eastwell church contains several fine monuments of the 
?Hnches ; and on the north side of the chancel is an ancient 
omb, said to belong to Richard Plantagenet, whom tra- 
lition asserts to have been a natural son of Richard III., 
md wliose burial is thus recorded in the register of Eastwell, 
inder, date 1550: ^^Rychard Plantagenet was buried the 
22i3tli daye of December. Anno di supra." It is observable 
bhat a similar mark to that prefixed to the name of Plan- 
bag-enet occurs before every subsequent entry in the old 
register, where the person recorded was of noble blood; but 
wnatever may be the truth of the tradition, the tomb itself 
seems of -an earlier date; it had been inlaid vnth brasses, 
which are now gone. Of this Richard a very curious 
account has been left by the late Dr. Thomas Brett, of 
Spring Grove, which was subsequently published in Peck's 
Desiderata Curiosa, vol. ii. lib. vii. p. 13. 

The church of Boughton Aluph, which is cruciform, was 
anciently a very Hght and graceful structure, but its beauty 
has been much impaired by injudicious repairs. The win- 
dows of the church, though much dilapidated, still exhibit 
many traces of their pristine beauty, the ramifications having 
been designed with much taste, and executed with great 
ingenuity and elegance. All of them have been richly 
adorned with painted glass, and some of the fragments are 
still remaining, particularly in the east window, which in the 
lower part displays two regal figures, nearly^ perfect, pro- 
bably designed for Edward III. and Queen Philippa. Above 
them, in small recesses, have been eight other figures, two of 
which, apparently episcopal, still remain, under elegant 
tower canopies. In the south wall is a stone seat and the 
remains of a piscina. In the chapel is an elaborate monu- 
ment, exhibiting a most graceM figure of a woman, reclining 
on a cushion, in an attitude of repose, with these inscrip- 
tions : — 
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To the tender tnnt 

Ofthesadeertk 

Which gave it birth 
We recommend this sacred dost : 
The predons ointment of her name 
That had no taint, that had no sdl. 

We keep to oyle 

The wings of £une. 

The highest storie 

Of her rare soul 

The heaTens enroll 

In sheets of glory. 
If perfcct good did e'er reside 
In oommoD flesh and hlood. 
In her it lived, in her it died. 
Reader, 'tis thought onr murersal 

mother 
Will hardlj ope her womb for such 



£tte 
AMnngeaM. 
gratnsftdes. si lector ades. 
Ferlege 
terersBy ▼erae, sincere, 
Probitatis, polchritiidinis, pietia 
Epitomen. 
Sed nUnl hie orfois quod 
Pttenne poesidet 
SeiiiUy ocyitSf 
Son cuutimu 
Heri tnmn emt, et noa est^ 
Hodie tmim est, et bob ait, 
Cfas tnmn erit, — si Tizeds. 

Cuncta hntnana 
Fonos, umbra, Tanitas 
Ad snmmun, *P">"t 
Lector 
Yaleaa, et memento. 

HothfieU Place, the seat of the Earl of Thanet, w 
granted to John Tufton, of Northiam, by Henry VIII.; to 
son was created a baronet by James I., on the instz tutuiQ <^ 
the order in 1611 ; and his grandson, in 1628, Earl of Tbami 
Hothfidd has continued in the possession of his deacenM 
the mansion having been rebuilt by a late Earl. The hoi» 
is of Rutland stone, and built on the site of the andeii 
mansion. It is pleasantly situated, close to the chon^ <v 
an eminence, haymg a fine prospect round it. 

The park around is extensive, and admirably hid oot 
for obtMning the best views. The water, which rises ii 
the vicinity of the house, very soon becomes a tolerali 
stream, which runs through the meadow lands, joins tW 
which rises at Westwell, and both run together into ^ 
Stour. 

Jack Cade, though ffenerally supposed to have ^ 
captured by Alexander Iden, sheriff ot Kent, is said bj thi 
countrymen of the parish of Hothfield, to have been &", 
covered in a field adjoining Hothfield Place, and caDed W 
this day Jack Cade's field. 

Surrenden Dering, diortly after the Conquest, was grsM 
to John de Pluckley, and continued in his descendants till 
William de Pluckley dying without male issue, it went bJ 
the marriage of the heiress to John of Surrenden, whose soi 
built the manor in 1370. His heiress married John PeAS 
Esq. who died in 1425. In the time of his grandson, ^ 
place acquired the name of Surrenden Bering. The mans^i 
of Surrenden is finely situated on an eminence, bavin?* 
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>st extensive and varie^ted prospect towards the south- 
^ty in a park beautiAmj clothea with timber and rich 
sture. *^A situation/' says Weever, "so elegant that it 
mpares "with most that are, in rich pastures, healthful air, 
id plenty of both fiiel and timber, in a very (klicate wad 
rious prospect, and what should make it still more highly 
teemea by the owner is, that from the time of the grant oi 
in the reign of the Conqueror by the Archbishop Lanfrano, 
has never been alienated, but has continued without inters 
ission in the descendants of the diune family to the present 
¥ner of it." 

Sir £dward Derin^, who was created a baronet in 1626, 
as the founder of me magnificent Manuscript Library at 
urrenden, " for which he collected a great number of books^ 
barters, and curious writings, and caused others to be 
ranscribed with great labour and expense: among them 
rere the registers and chartularies of several of the dissolved 
aonasteries in this county, and a series of deeds and 
ouniments relating not only to the family of Bering, but to 
ithers connected with it in different ages. Most of thes^ 
raluable JiiSS. have been unwarily £spersed into other 
biands. At the breaking out of the civil war. Sir Edward 
uded at first with the people, but afterwards joined the 
Royalists, for which he was declared a delinquent, and his 
estates were seauestrated. His newly-furnished house was 
four times plundered by the Parliamentary troops, his ^oods 
and stock all taken away, his farm-houses ruined and de- 
stroyed, his woods and timber felled, and all his rents abated.''* 
The family of Bering is imdoubtedly of Saxon origin, the 
name signifjring terror, and the horse, the crest of the family, 
was that of the chief Saxons, particularly of Hengist. Jn 
the textus Roffensis, Deorin^, miles, was witness to a deed. 
Anno 880, and Gudred Filttis Deringi is abo a witness to 
other deeds. Bering Filim Siredi was slain with Harold 
at Hasting, 1066. The present baronet, Sir Edward Chol- 
mondeley Bering, has represented the county in Parliament 
and retired from the representation to enjoy in his ancestral 
hall tiie calm of social VSe, Surrenden Bering has lonr 
been celebrated for its hospitality, to which the grace ana 
afiability of Lady Bering impart no ordinary charm. 

Scotis Sally in the parish of Smeeth, horn its having 
been for so many descents the inheritance and residence 
of the eminent and knightly feimily of Scott, has for a 
* Hasted's Kent 
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vreat length of time obtained the name of Scottfs M 
Indeed, there are no owners of another name to the remotei 
periods of our records. The original name of this fumh, 
whose possessions were so extensive in this coimtr, vi 
Baliol. William Baliol, younger brother of Alexander, aJ 
of John, King of Scotland, wrote his name William <ie 
Baliol le Scot, and it is probable that, after the contei 
between Edward I. and his brother John, for the sovereiflitj 
of Scotland, which ended in the defeat of the latter, and I* 
relinquishing his claim, when King Edward, hig"hly wc&sd 
against that nation, shut up many of its nobility and geotiT 
in different prisons in England, and gave some their ubeft 
on condition of never going north of the Trent on pain a 
death,* William, to avert the anger of Edward, relinquish 
the name of Baliol, retaining that of Scott only. The femi^ 
was originally seated at Brabome, in the neighbomw 
where they continued till Henry the Sixth's time, when & 
William Scott removed to Scott's Hall in 1429, and b 
descendants, for the next six venerations, men of ea^ 
character, and filling distinguished posts in the State, cofr 
tmued to reside at this seat, till Edward Scott, the bstd 
this family who resided at it, died, and was succeeded l)y dJ 
son, whose trustees, about the year 1784, sold it, with ^ 
rest of the estates, to Sir John Honeywood, Bart. Scotfs 
Hall stands about a mile south-east from Smeeth chm 
near the foot of the hill; it is a very larffe maDsion: ti« 
east front is modem, of brick, and sashed, but the norti 
front, built in the reign of Henry VIII., is very ffrand, ^" 
has a fine effect. It is well situated, having a good prospe^ 
especially toward the south and east, and is well waterea »l 
springs which rise between it and the church, on the si(l«^ 
the m. 

JEJlham, now of no note, was formerly of con^dem^ 
importance: Philipott says, "though now the magnificejl 
structure which in olden times was here be now dismanW 
and has only left a mass of deplored rubbish to ^ 
where it stood, yet in Doomsday-book it is written tl^^ 
the Earl of Eure, a Norman, and near in alHance with ^ 
Conqueror, held it, and left the reputation of an honour "^^ 
it, as the reputation of the aid granted at the making oi^ 
Black Prince a knight, in the twentieth of Edward 111. do^ 
warrant." Prince Edward jJienated the manor to the Arcf 
bishop Boni^Eice, who granted it to Roger de Leybourne, ^ 
* Rapiiiy vol. i. p. 375. 
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hose family it continued till the death of the rich Infanta of 
^ent, Juliana^ who, though thrice married, had no issue. It 
as vested in feoffees bjr Richard II. for the endowment of 
b. Stephen's chapel, Westminster, and is now the property 
:' Sir Harry Oxenden, Bart., of Broome. 
The church consists of a nave, aisles, and chancel, with a 
lassive embattled tower, crowned with a small spire at the 
est end. The nave, which is divided from the aisles hy 
Dinted arches rising from piers, with very plain architraves, 
pens to the chancel by a very large pointed arch. The east 
indow has been very large and handsome, though it is now 
iirtailed of its original proportions. The ancient timber 
)of still forms the covering oi the nave and aisles. 

Cerise is the seat of the Papillons, the first of which 
imily in this county was Thomas, T^ho purchased this 
roperty in 1666. The proprietors have at various periods 
lid .out large sums in improving the house, and in opening 
ie grounds, which were formerly much inclosed, to many 
leasmg vieaws of hill and valley. The church stands almost 
lose to the mansion, on the north side. In the neighbour- 
lood are Charleton Place, Kingston, Ileden, and Evington, 
ihe property of Sir John Honeywood, Bart., and many 
ither distinguished seats. 

The famfly of Papillon, though of comparatively recent 
date in this county, is nevertheless of great antiquity, and 
was originally, it is believed, seated in Leicestershire. That 
as early as the reign of the Conqueror this family held a 
distinguished position, may be inferred from the fact of 
Toraldus de Papillon being witness to a deed of confirmation 
from the Conqueror to the Church of Durham ; while in the 
reign of Edward I. WilHam de Papillon was one of the 
chosen friends of that sovereign. 

Liminge church stands on high ground, and consists of a 
nave, chancel, and north aisle, with a large tower on the west 
end, over the entrance to which are the arms of the See of 
Canterbiuy, impaHng those of Archbishop Warham, in whose 
time this tower was rebuilt. The nave is open to the aisle by 
three elegant obtuse arches, rising from piers, with a column 
on each side. In a valley, stretching from Liminge to Elham, 
is a large barrow, on which are several trees, forming a con- 
spicuous object from the high ground. Dr. Gale, in his com- 
ment on "Antoninus' Itinerary," conjectures that at this village 
of Leming, two Boman ways, one from Lenham to Saltwood 
Castle, aiMi the other from Canterbury to Stutfal Castle, 
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ifltersected eacli other, as thej do at no great di^tonce frnin 
if J nearer to Limme, find that the word Lemeii, now writtFH 
lieming^, wns by our early ancestors used to denote a public 
way* Hence tLat military way lending from Tf^>irinm (Ald- 
Ijorou^bj in Yorkshire) to Cataracton {Thorn ho roug^li^ near 
Caterick Bridg^e) is called Leming' LavCj and the town near it 
Leming- So in the county of Gloncesterj on the FoSBe-wo^j 
is the to^Ti of Leinington, 

IloffJis Ilorttvi Prion/* — An anetent priorr biillt lly 
Eohert de Vere in the eaily rmrt of the reign of Henry 11 
for the monka of the order of Cln^i, hut now in nun si, ittffl 
merits a TLsit, as the Norman moidding-a and scidptiU'es aw 
atdl Tery perfect* 

Mount 3f orris ) the f^^tit of Lord Bokebj, is a large sqnatie 
hrick ediiicej erected from designs hy and nnder the ftupi 
tendence of Gibbs : the great staircase is of oak timbefj 
peailiarly fine grain. In a panel of the library is a 
pictm^e of the celebrated Mr^* Montagne, when yomigj 
Hoarej of Bath. The Park is well wooded, and cotitaiflft 
ahont one thousand a crest, of wliJch nearly three himdred at* 
Tery rich pasture* The second Lord Rokehy, who wa,5 mtieh 
admcted to agricultural pursuits, was an inveterate opponent 
of paper monejT and on his death 13^000 guineas in g«ld 
were fbnnd in* the house^ a provision which he had made in 
the event of the bank stopping na^nneotj of whkh lie wa« 
convinced. From the hrow of Hampden HOlj which wm 
al)ove the grotinds on the northj is a most extenf^rve prospect 
of 8ea and land, comprehending all the intermediate coiintry 
to Boughton Hill, and the hills of SuFsex^ which forms tbi 
South DownSj together with the eoaet of Prance and tlic 
inten^ening channel. 

Posilh^fjj though deficient in attractions for the Toimst, 
has obtained a certain degree of celehrity among antiquaiiee 
from a small stone, about six inches square, with a Latin 
in.scription in old characters, mentioned by Bishop Ken net, in 
his " Parochial Antiqiiitiesj" to have been affixed to the nf>rf h 
wall of the chancel, telling the time when the church wjw 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary* Thi?^ inscription , which WHJ 
in Saxon characters, ha^ been engraved in Pegge's ^' 8jUoge 
of Ancient Inscriptions," hut the original is not now to W 
found in any part of the church. Under the hills above fh# 
clturch, rise those .springs wliich form the head of that hraneh 
of the river 8tour, called, to distingTiii^h it from the oth<>r 
wMch rise^ at Lenham, the Old Stoiir, the principjtl of whieh 
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close tfl tLe cbtirnli here^ tmder tli© foot of that WH 
Well has a sinde yew tree on it. 

Berchhormtgh, tbrmerlj the property of the Valaigiis, was 

irried by luarmigB to Sir Edwam Fmncii* Fujrgt!, in whose 

ilj^-^cendants it remained till the, rei«^ of Elwal>eth, wlien it 

1^ Bohl to Henry Broekmanj Esq* wlio moBt jimbably bnilt 

' present maatnoHj and M^lio died in 157*1 The pro[jertj 

!es(!ended in the direct line, throng-h his g^at-granason, Sip 

^ViUiam Brocknian, who so eminently distingtd^hed himself 

in the RnyaJ cfiiige in the detenee of Maidstont against the 

Parliatiientary ibrcea nnder Fairfkxj in 1648, to James 

Bmckmaii, who djing in 176?, without issue, devised this 

Ff'fit to his nearest malf^ ri^hxtivp^ the R«v, Ralph Drfike^ in 

. ht of his Mnfe, Carohne l.^rockmao, ^lis niece, daughter of 

■' <3lder brother^ Henrj^ Mr. Drake assnmed the name of 

rtckman by Act of Parliament, He made great additions 

i I improvements to this seatj insomnch that he may be eaid 

liave rebuilt it, and kid out the grounds with consummate 

te und judgment. The present proprietor, William Brock- 

I n, Esq., maintains the high character of Beechboroug"h Park 

liiv hospitality j as ^^ Aff^to Splendor'e*' seems to he the motto 

adopted by its lord. Tlie house is situated amidst the mosffi 

lumantic groTind^^ with corneal hOls rising in front, clothed 

^th a imooth sheep ])astiu*ef On one of the hills is nn. 

tagon stimmer honse, commanding a very extensive view 

v^?i' the adjoining country, and of the coast of France across 

tbe Ghzuin^. 

WeHsnhanger^ within m>ht of Hythe, is a sad instance of 
■ lie peiishable nature of allhuman grandein" ; the very mins 
iire liardly allowed to teO tlieir tale of othei* days in undis- 
tfi]'bed re|)ose, for the nithless hand of civihsation has con- 
^rted the materials of the glonoiis fabric to the meanest 
pnrjioses of daily life. The^ ruins of El Jem me, in the 
pmviiice of Tunis, ref^tpectetl by the Amb, the Moor, and 
Bedouin of the Desert, stil] xise a memorial worthy of 
Boman grandeur, while those of Westenhanger now form 
cnrt-sheds and pig-styeSi Some description of the original 
Biajision may not be out of place. In the reign of Richard I, 
Westenli anger was in the possession of the Aul>ervitle family, 
^hose grantl'daughter, Joane, inari'jnng Nicholas de Criolj of 
Oste^anger, brought with her this estate. Their descentlant, 
1 1343 J obtained a grant of leave from Edward 11 L to emliattle 
'^i« house. On tire e:3ttinction of the family of Kiriel, or 
Criol, it came to Sir Edward PojinngSj who thtis possessed 
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ihefeeof both Ostenhanger and Westenhanger. ^Editi 
beffan a magnificent mansion at Westenhanger, but M 
before completing it. On his death, without le^itunate issue, 
King Henry Y III. seems to hare intended this manor as i 
palace for royalty, for he not only expended lai^ soms « 
its completion, but two years afterwaros laid into the parki 
large circuit of land, enclosing many manors within its pek 
ElSabeth, afterwards, in her progress throug-h the countr, 
in the summer of 1573, is said to have staid at her onm he^ 
of Westenhanger, the keeper of which was then hA 
Buckhurst, her kinsman. In 1583, she granted the maitf 
to Thomas Smythe, Esq., ancestor of the v iscounts Straif 
ford, commonly called the Customer , from his farming tfc 
customs of the port of London, who greatly increased ^ 
beauty of the mansion, which had been impaired and defect 
by fire, with magnificent additions. The estate was 9,^ 
wards conveyed to — Finch, who, in 1701, pulled downk 
fiir the greatest part of this stately edifice, and then t ''' 
to the fiimily of Champneis. 

The ruins of this mansion, though very small in comparisa 
with what they have been, are still very august and ndk 
and show it to have been originally a very large and w^ 
nificent pile of building. It is situated very low, adjoining' it 
stream which supphes the broad deep moat which encomp^ 
it. Its antiquity was, no doubt, very high, and \£ not originaBj 
built by one of the &mily of Criol, was afterwards much et 
larged and strengthened by them during the continuance « 
their residence there. From one of the towers, called ^ 
samond's, where the tradition is that the fair mistress was »» 
some time kept, it appears to have been built before the ^ 
of Henry II., and possibly may have belonged to him, wW 
conjecture seems tne more probable from there having ^ 
found among the venerable ruins, and the numerous b^' 
ments of excellent carved work in stone, the left; hand of * 
well-carved statue, with the end of a sceptre grasped in i^; * i 
position peculiar to this prince, one of whose seals was so | 
made in his grandfethers life-time. (See Sandford's Gen-j 
Hist. p. 66.) 

The site of the house was moated all roimd, and ^ 
a drawbridge, a gatehouse, and portal, the arch of which f« 
large and strong, springing from six polygonal pillars, ^^^ 
portcullis to it. The wafls were yery high, and of ^ 
thickness, the whole of them embattled and fortified ^^ 
nine great towers, alternately square and round, and a gaU^ 
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^tending' througliout the whole, communicating with every 
)wer. One of these, with the gallery adjoining it on the 
orth side, Tvas called, as has already been mentioned, JFhir 
^osamoncrsy and it is supposed that she was kept here some 
me before her removal to Woodstock. The room called her 
rison was a long upper one of 160 feet in length, which was 
kewise called her gallery. Within the great gate of 
tttrance was a court of 130 feet square, in the midst of 
rhich w^as once a fountain. 

As to the mansion itself, over the entrance door was carved 
1 stone the figure of St. George on horseback. On the 
ight hand was a flight of freestone stairs of twenty steps, 
ight feet wide, which led to a chapel, now a stable, of 
hirty -three feet long by seventeen wide, curiously vaulted 
vith stone, being erected by Sir Edward Poynings in the 
eign of Henry VIII. At each comer of the window of this 
ihapel was, richly carved in stone, a canopy. There were 
kewise in it several pedestals for statues, and over the 
nndow stoiod a statue of St. Anthony. At the west end 
vere the statues of St. Christopher and King Herod. The 
jreat haU was fifty feet long, and thii-ty-two feet vnde, vnth 
a music g^ery at one end, and at the other a range of 
cloisters which led to the chapel and the other apartments of 
the house, which contained 126 rooms, and by report 865 
windows. In the year 1701, more than three parts of this 
noble and stately mansion were pulled down for the sake of 
the materials, which were then sold for lOOOZ. After this, Mr. 
Champneis, as has been mentioned, converted the remainder into 
a house, which has since been pulled down, and a smaller one 
erected on the site. All that now remains, therefore, of this 
great mansion, and of its extensive surrounding buildings, are 
the walls and two towers on the north and east sides, which, 
being undermined by the lapse of time, are yearly falling in 
huge masses into the adjoining moat; and the remaining 
ruins being covered with ivy and trees growing spontaneously 
on and through the sides of every part of tnem, exhibit to 
the beholder an awful scene, and a melancholy remembrance 
of its ancient grandeur. Besides the chapel erected by Sir 
Edward Poymngs, which remams entire, and is made use of 
as a stable, the under part of the great entrance is entire, the 
arch over it having been taken down but lately. The garden 
walls in the south-west part built of brick still remain, 
together with nimierous fragments of carved stonework scat- 
tered throughout the premises. 
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SaUwood CaHle stands about a mile north-west o^Hj^. 
The ori^al foundation has been attributed to the Homans, 
but on insufficient authority, as the principal building now 
standing are of a much later date, and of a different slr^ 
of architecture. Hu^ de Mbntfort, who possessed tns 
manor at the time of the Conquest, is said to have repaired 
the castle; yet, as it is not mentioned in Domesday-boc^ 
and the church, which must have been of comparative^ 
secondary importance, is, the inference is that the castle was 
not then built, and, consequently, that if Hugo de Montfort 
repaired at aU, he must have been the builder. At all events, 
it must have been built before the turbulence of Becket con- 
strained Henry I. to exert his authority against that pre- 
late, as it was at this fortress, then held by Ranulph de 
Brock, that the conspirators met on December 28, 1170; 
and decided upon the measure which they next day exe- 
cuted. The site of the castle was well chosen. The walls 
encircle an extensive area of an eUiptical form, surrounded 
by a very broad and deep moat, partly natural, and partij 
artificial. The entrance into the first court was by a gate- 
way, now in ruins, defended by a portcullis; the outer 
walls were strengthened by several circular and square 
towers, all of which are dilapidated. In this court are barns 
built out of the ruins. The keep, or gate-house, seems to 
have been wholly rebuilt by Archbisnop Courtenay, the 
honoured member of the noblest and most ancient of our 
English, and, perhaps, the most illustrious of European 
&imlies, whose arms, impaled vrith those of the see of Can- 
terbury, are still visible, and who also annexed a park to the 
.castle, and made it his residence. The castle is a noble pile, 
having two lofty towers in front, flanking the entrance, over 
which, on the summit of the building, are machicolations. 

The entrance-hall has been carried through to the rear 
entrance, which opened into the inner court, but is now 
divided into two apartments by fire-places and chinmeys. 
The first division is vaulted and strongly groined ; the ribs, 
which diverge from columns having octaffonal bases, with 
overlying caps, concentrate in open circles at the inter- 
sections. The principal ornament is the Tudor Hose, which 
was probably put up on some addition being made to 
Dourtenay's work. In each of the round towers is an 
nexagonai chamber, the ribs of which die into the walls at 
their angles, as the vaulting panelling does into the pervK^ 
dicular of ti^e walls : above them are other chambers. The 
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leep grooves for a portcullis are still in ffood repair within 
his entrance. Some of the upper chambers^ now used as 
ooms for farm servants, are spacious. The summit of the 
oof commands a most extensive view, to which the white 
liffs of Boulogne, and the intermediate space of water, con- 
tantly animated by shipping, gives a strong interest. The 
vails of the inner court are polygonal, but approach in their 
^neral form to a circle. On the south side or the area are 
he ruins of the chapel and several other buildings; the 
brmer has been a large and handsome structure, probably of 
he time of Henry III. ; the roof is entirely destroyed ; the 
vindoTvs exhibit some singular pecuHarities in their architec- 
ture. The spacious hall, the great banqueting-room, with 
lome other noble apartments, as well as offices of inferior 
iescription, still remain. 

Gate in his Comment on Antoninus's Itinerary, p. 85, sup- 
poses this castle to have been built by the Romans to defend 
the port of Hythe, which had been used in preference to the 
lortus Lentanuy and that it was one of those forts necessary 
for the defence of Britain in the times of the early Saxons. 
To this castle, he says, there was a Praetorian way, which led 
firom Durolevum* (Dover?), and another from fiurovemum 
(Canterbury) to Stutfield Castle, and intersected the former at 
Leming. This paved way is still to be seen on the hill from 
Hythe to the castle, ana about a mile fiirther on towards 
Stone-street, on the hill behind Beechborough, are the re- 
mains of a Boman camp and several tumuli. In 1580, an 
earthquake threw down a considerable portion of this magni- 
ficent structure. In the vicinity is Sandling, the beautifiil 
seat of William Deedes, Esq. 

Sahwood church has been erected at different periods, but 
the greater part is of the time of Edward III., and consists 
of a nave^ a chancel, and north aisle, with a tower at the 
west end. The south doorway displays remains of Norman 
workmanship ; and the inner entrance from the tower, which 
is now partly stopped up, is also Norman, and exhibits some 
singular vaneties in its ornamental zigzags and imposts. A 
very large pmnted arch divides the nave from the chancel^ 
having on each side a corbel for a statue, sculptured into a 
full-sized human head. In tiie chancd is a piscina, having 
a trefoil headed finial rising from small corbdis, — ^that on the 
sinister side being a female head, that on the dextor a regal. 

'^ Burolevnm, according to the Rer. Dr. Giles, is Milton, Lenhamy or 
Newington.— Htf/ory ofAneieni BriionSf vol. u. p. 501. 

f2. 
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The east window is difided by mullions into four ligfete, 
with ramifications from above, in which are some renuana 
of figures in stained ^lass. In the pavement is a large slab, 
which has been inlaid with a male figure in brass under 
a canopy, studded vrith stars and lions in alternate sut- 
• cession. In the chancel is a curious and ancient chest of 
oak, two feet high, and seven feet three inches long. It has 
two Hds, secured by four locks; the fix)nt is carved into 
five compartments, of elaborate tracery, with elegant sub- 
divisions, and an outer compartment at each end, on wliic^ 
are sculptured animals as supporters. The spendrils are 
ornamented with a kind of rosette, and at the bottom is a 
sort of wavy foliage of a running pattern. 

Livme Castle. — This place is acknowledged by mcHt 
writers to have been that station mentioned in Ptolemy's 
geography as AIMHN, and in Antoninus's Itinerary, the Tor- 
tus Lemanis, a port at that time of ffreat note. The river 
Limene, now called the Bother, or at least a principal branch 
of it, once flowed from Apledore hither by the root of tiie 
hills, the cHffs of which still appear to have been washed 
and worn away by it. The channel where it ran is still 
visible, and the groimds along the course of it are noir 
lower than in any other part of the marsh near it. On 
this river, at the foot of Linma Hill, the Romans esta- 
bUshed their celebrated port called Portus Lemanis, the 
only one they had on this southern shore of Kent, to which 
the sea then flowed up. About midway down the Wi 
they had erected a strong fort, on which, in the latter 
part of the Roman empire, was stationed a detachment 
called Tumacenses (men of Toumay in Flanders), xmder 
the orders of the Count of the Saxon shore (" Sub dis- 
positione viri spectabiHs comitis littoris Saxonici per Bri- 
tanniam praepositus numeri Tumacensium Lemanae Stativa 
habuit (Pancirollus, Notitia Imperii occidentalis)." At the 
Buinmit of the hill, where' the castle or archdeacon's house 
BOW is, was probably a watch-tower, one of those, as Gil- 
das tells us, built upon the southern coast of Britain at 
certain distances, to watch the motions of the Saxons, and 
discover the approach of those pirates, whose invasions the 
'rjrt below was of sufficient strength to repel. To this 
^ce from the station, of Dorovemum, or Canterbury, was 
Roman miHtary road, or street, now called Stone-street 
18 fort, now called Stutfall Castle, most probably only 
atinued of use so long as the port close to it remained. 
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rhis castle was anciently called Stoutewale, in Saxon, the 
itrong" fortress, and the remaining" fragments shew the walls 
,o have been of prodigious thickness. They are composed 
)f rubble-stone, with a mortar mixed with pebbles, the 
Being's, except of one piece, being entirely gone. The most 
mtire show double rows of Roman tiles fifteen and sixteen 
nches long, laid about five feet apart, with their ends laid 
iown to clench one into the other. On the east and west 
»des are large fragments all down the hill. On the upper 
JT northern side the fragments are more numerous, and 
seemingly in two lines about twenty-five feet from each 
other. At the north-west comer is part of a circular tower 
Faced with square stone, the interior being perfectly soHd. 
On the south or lower part there are no remains ; perhaps 
the river which ran beside it miffht be a sufficient defence. 
The area of the port contains about ten acres of ground. 
The remaininff fragments seem — ^by length of time, the 
steepness of the hill, and, what is more perhaps, by their 
being" stripped of their facings — ^to have Deen overthrown, 
and to have shpped from their original places. Thus it is 
impossible to ascertain the exact form of the fort; but we 
are justified in conjecturing it to have been a square, with 
the upper angles a little rounded off. Thus, too, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the period when the port, deserted by the 
sea, and choked up with beech and sand, rendered the 
castle useless, and when the bed of the river Limene, from 
that circumstance, was diverted to another channel. Yet 
we may conjecture that it was soon after the departure of 
the Romans ; for it seems that shortly after the arrival of 
the Saxons, West Hythe became a place of importance 
in the room of the decayed port and haven of Limene. This 
fact — for the strong probabilities justify our assuming it as 
a fact — displays in an eminent degree the engineering skill 
and attention to harbours on the part of the Romans, a 
subject which even in our days had been sadly neglected, till 
fortunately the fostering, creating, and conservative genius 
of the South-Eastem Company shed its beneficial influ- 
ence over the ports of Ramsgate, Folkestone, as it will even- 
tually Dover, dispelling from these great national outlets the 
accumulated mua of ages, which had choked their entrance, 
as the sun of science has dispelled the mental fog, which, by 
engendering opposition but a few short years since, endea- 
voured but in vain to obstruct its beams. 
Notwithstanding its former size (Leland calls it the great 
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old tanme), Lymne is now an inconsiderable village, liam^ 
the church and the archdeacon's house at the south-east 
comer. The latter, now called the Court liodge, is p 
bably built on the site of the ancient Roman watch-tows 
before mentioned. It is a fine lofty castellated mansm 
commanding an extensive view, especially over the ocean to 
the south, from which it is a distingnished object. 

The circular redoubt is a strong fort or battery receDtlj 
erected, situated close to the sea, about three iniles fm 
Hythe. 

This work occupies the level shore at the point where tlie 
line of coast running southward to Dungeness forms a 
bay, being suppHed with eleven twenty-four pounders npos 
traversing carriages, not only capable of raking the coast, 
but commanding in an opposite direction the whole level o^ 
the marsh. The entrance is from the north, where a chaifr 
bridge, turning upon a pivot, is with the greatest facility 
made to close up the only approach. A ditch twenty i^^ 
deep, strongly cased with brickwork, surrounds the whole; 
while the guns are capable of beine" pointed in every direc- 
tion, with this great advantage, that no shot from ship 
can take effect. Between the embrasures, there are arched 
recesses for the security of the garrison; whilst a terrace or 
platform, twenty feet in breadth, considerably below, and 
secured by the ramparts on which the guns are momited, 
encloses a circular area, to which a double flight of stone 
steps descends. Round it are casemates of sufficient size to 
hold a regiment of infantry, with magazines, and receptacles 
for provisions and stores. The diameter of the area is about 
150 feet, and the thickness of the walls, whereon the archei 
are turned that support the platform, above nine feet. 

The towns of Romney and Lydd, and the villages of Dyni- 
church, New Church, and Burmarsh, are all visible from the 
circular redoubt. Near the road leading to Burmarsli, the 
singular effect of large oak-trees apparently growing out oi 
the gravel and shingle of the sea-shore is very stribflr* 
This proves the former condition of the country ; while ^^ 
verdure of the leaves evinces that the blighted and stunted 
appearance of the trees on most parts of the coast is not the 
effect of the saline breezes alone, but partly attributable ^ 
the soil in which they grow. 

Near Lymne is Street, written in Domesday-book &' 
traites, deriving its name from the via strata of ^^^ 
Romans,, and is now owned by Sir John Honywood, oi 
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Evington. Sti'eet is, however, principally celebrated for 
certain miracles and prophecies, perpetrated by a foolish 
virgin, in the ticklish times of Henry VIII. 

For the accommodation of the inhabitants of Street, a 
chapel, called the Chapel of our Lady of Court at Street, 
had heen hnilt; but laUing" into decay, Richard Master, 
minister of the adjoining" parish of Alamgton, in order to 
preserve the chapel from the total ruin which menaced it, 
persuaded a younff woman, subject to fits, to counterfeit 
inspiration, by holding' frequent conferences with our Lady 
in the chapel. Her reputation, in a short time, spread far 
and wide; and Archbisnop Warham directed Dr. Booking 
and others to sift the young lady's pretensions to miraculous 
gifts. They, to evince their entire conviction of her inspira- 
tion, accompanied by several thousand persons, escorted her 
to the chapel. Such an act, by such men, could only tend 
more strongly to bind the poor people in their delusion, 
and the holy maid of Kent continued for several years her 
miracles, prophecies, and exhortations to sinners to visit the 
shrine of the chapel, unmolested by Bluff Harry, till Our 
Lady inspired her prophetess, very imprudentiy, with divine 
revelations of a pohtical tendency not very palatable to 
monarchs or ministers at any time, but particularly offen- 
sive to those of 1533. The substance of her prophecy was, 
that should the king proceed in his divorce with Catherine of 
Arragon, he would not be king a month after. Henry, who 
had been hitherto very indifferent to the fair maid's vaticina- 
tions, had certain pecuHar notions as to the tenure by which 
he held the crown, and indisposed to overlook a prophecy 
tendinff to thwart his imion with the lovely Anne Boleyn, 
ordered her and her accomphces to be brought before 
the star-chamber, where they confessed the imposition ; and, 
after having made a public confession, they — Elizabeth 
Barton, the holy maid, Richard Master, and Dr. Edward 
Booking — ^were executed at Tyburn. We can now only 
lament that the Holy Maid of Kent had not learned pru- 
dence from the roods and statues of the saints, which ceased 
from miracles at the period of the Reformation; and, in 
imitation of their superior worldly wisdom, had not abstained 
from uttering prophecies destructive of herself and her 
associates. 

Hythe^ in the Saxon language, signifies a harbour or 
haven. Lord Coke, in his Institutes, Hb. iv. c. 42, says, that 
" Hythe, together with Hastings, were made cinque ports by 
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William the Conqueror;" yet, by the Charter of Kin? 
John (1206), he grants them certain freedoms, such as they 
and their ancestors had held in the time of Edward tk 
Confessor. The five ports, as being from their situatioa 
most exposed to the depredations of enemies^ were fi^i 
incorporated for their mutual defence, and were afkerwaitk 
endowed with great privileges, for the general defence of the 
nation and the king's service. Lord Coke, in stating that 
Hythe and Hastinffs were added to the ports by the Con- 
queror, appears to nave been governed by the line — 

" Dover, Sandwicus, Ry, Rum, Frigmare ventus ; " 
(Ventus frigor mare, wind chill sea — Winchelsea ; ) 

yet Bracton, who wrote about the year 1250, declares Has- 
tings, Hjthe, Romney, Dover, and Sandwich, to have been 
the cinque ports; and so they appear in the great Ciarte^ 
by John. With these Henry III. incorporated Winchelsea 
and Rye, which belonged to the monastery of Fescamp; '^ 
Normandy, and from which he took them, giving^ the monb 
lands in Gloucestershire in Heu of them, as these alien prion 
becoming possessed of the secrets of the realm, commQ* 
nicated them to their Nonnan brethren. In a Latin Cue- 
tumal, of Hythe, says Lambard, which seemeth to me to 
impart much likelihood and credit, it standeth thus : "These 
be the Five Ports of our Sovereign Lord the King, having 
liberties which other ports have not, — Hasting-s, Komney, 
Hythe, Dover, Sandwich, the chief towns." 

27ie Cinq Forts, — ^The exact antiquity of these ports &nd 
towns, the date of their enfrEinchisement, or at what time 
other places were annexed to them, have not as yet been 
with any degree of certainty ascertained ; they are therefore 
held to enjoy all their earHest liberties and privileges, as 
having existed long before the memory of man. 

It Ls, however, certain (see the great Charter by John), 

that at the time of Edward the Confessor, the five po^ 

were enfranchised with divers liberties, privileges, and 

cust^ims, pecuhar to themselves j for the better government 

^f wltich they had a ffrand court, called the Court of Ship- 

-ray, from its being held at that place, near Hythe, in which 

tie general business relating to the whole ports was traB*- 

-cterj, in the presence of the Warden as their chief. Never- 

lihdtiss, though they acted in the grand court jointly, ^ 

matters affecting the liberties of the ports as a body cor- 

uii^l^rate, yet each particular corporation in each town 

i 
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everally and distinctly in matters affecting the privileges, 
iharters, and customs of each, within its own particular 
imits, and without any control or interference by this court 
>r the rest of the ports. 

The five ports, being from their situation most exposed to 
ihe descent and ravages of enemies, were first incorporated 
For their own mutual defence, and were afterwards endowed 
wdth ^eat privileges for the defence of the nation and the 
king's service. The force they were bound to raise and 
keep in readiness for this purpose were fifty- seven ships, 
properly manned and armed for fifteen days at their own 
eharg-e, and to be ready at the king's service; but if the 
state of affairs required their service, on the expiration of 
that time they were paid by the Crown. 

THE SERVICES DUE BY THE SAME. 

" Hasting^s shall find twenty-one ships, in every ship twenty-one men, 
Buid a g&rrisojif or boye, which is called a gromet. To it pertain (as the 
members of ©ne town ) the seashore in Leford, Pevensey, Hodeney, Win- 
chelsea, Thame, Bekesboume, Grenge, Northie, and Bulwerhythe. 

*• Romney five ships, in every ship twenty-one men, and a garrison. 
To it pertain, as members thereof, Promhell, Lede, Eastwestone, Denge- 
maryes, and Old Romney. 

** Hythe five ships, as Romney. To it pertaineth "Westhythe. 

** Dover twenty-one ships, as Hastings before. To it pertain Folkestone 
and St. Margarets, not concerning the land, but for the goods and 
cattailes. 

" Sandwich five ships. To it pertain Fordwich, Reculver, Lerre, and 
Deal, not for the soil, but for the goods. 

Total, ships • 57 

„ men 1187 ' 

,, garrisons 57 

" The service the Barons of the Five Ports do acknowledge to owe to 
the king, upon summons, yerely (if it happens), by the space of fifteen 
days together, at their own cost and charges, accounting that the first day 
of the fifteen in which they shall spread their sails to go towards those 
ports that the king intendeth ; and to serve so long after the fiftteu daja 
as the king will, at his own pay and wages." 

Hythe is supposed to owe its origin to the decajr of the 
ancient ports of Lymne and West Hythe, which bein^ both 
deserted by the sea necessarily fell into decay ; for, aa Lam- 
bard observes, "whoever considers either the vicissitude of 
the sea in different places, and the alterations which m times 
past, and even now, work on the coast of this king-dom, 
will not be surprised that towns bordering upon the sea, and 
supported by traffic arising from it, are subject in a abort 

f6 
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time to decay^ and become^ in a manner, of little or no 
consequetnce ; for as the water either Hows or forsakes 
them, so they must, of necessity, flourish or decay, — ^flowiu^ 
and ebbing as it were with the sea itself." The greatest 
attraction is the church, picturesquely situated on the side of 
the hill above the town. I'he tower, built on the destruc- 
tion of the old one, in 1748, is very fine, of excellent masonrj 
of quarry stone, with ashler quoins and ornaments, and has 
four turrets on the top. The windows are very lig-ht and 
lofty, especiaUy the three at the east end, which are remark- 
ably graceful. 

Leland says, it evidently appeared that where the church 
now is was formerly an abbey, and the ruins of the offices 
belonging to it were visible near the sprinff in the church- 
yard. All traces of these are, however, lost, nor is anj 
mention made of such abbey by any other writer. 

In the crypt, or vault, imder the east end of the middle 
chancel is piled up a vast quantity of human skuUs; they 
are supposed to be the remains ot Britons slain in a battle 
fought between Hythe and Folkestone, in 456, with the 
retreating Saxons, and to have obtained their whiteness bj 
lying for a length of time on the sea shore. 

The situation of Hythe is exceedingly picturesque, at tiie 
foot of a steep hill, and seems, at a distance, as if, having 
rashly extended itself to the very farthest limits of the lan^ 
it clung to the high hills for protection. From the heights 
the view is very pleasing and extensive. On the right, 
facing the straits, are the vast plains of Romney Marsh,— 
its barren nature being occasionally relieved by patches of 
cultivation, or small clumps of trees and brushwood; and 
the whole view is bounded by the Sussex hills, whose dark 
and lofty outline contrasts finely vrith the clear expanse of 
ocean in the foreground. On the left the heights protect 
the keen breezes of the north, the barracks, erected upon 
them, form and present to the visitor an agreeable and 
interesting prospect. 

To the west of the town are the fine barracks of the staff 
)rps, and close by a handsome building for the commandant 

The Kentish coast, from its proximity to that of France, 
Bing more exposed to attack than the rest of the seaboard, 
ie whole range of the shore was fortified, during the late 
^^p T^ith towers and batteries ; nor was a single precaution 

^ d by which the entire coast might be put in a position 
»ti4 repel an enemy. 
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The most ancient military work of which any traces are 
yet remaining in this neighbourhood, is situated about two 
tniles west of Hythe, and is supposed by antiquarians to 
bave been erected by Theodosius, and garrisoned by the 
Tumacenses, or the Legion of Toumay in Flanders. 

The to^m is clean and healthy, and possesses several good 
inns^ a reading-room and pubhc library. On the chffs above 
are many villas, commanding the most extensive views, and 
adding by their own elegance to the scenery. 

The two hospitals of Saints Thomas and John evince the 
benevolent dispositions of the inhabitant*; and for the con- 
venience of visitors in summer, bathing machines are kept in 
that part of the town bordering on the sea. 

West Jlythe is a small village, the only attraction of 
which are the ruins of the Church of the Vii^n. A finely 
proportioned gothic-pointed arch, eight feet wide, and seven 
feet from the green turf, which covers the floor to the 
spring* of the arch, separates the western portion of the 
edifice frozra the chancel. The east end is entirely demoHshed, 
and only part of the south side of the chancel now remains. 
There is a small door-way, with a Gothic arch, at the west 
end, only four feet wide, and eight feet h^h, and, im- 
mediately above, a high and narrow window. Tae gable end 
is about thirty feet high, and on the north the ruins are still 
about sixteen feet high, in which a portion of one of the 
windows still remains. On the south side there is also a 
small window, but the walls in that direction are not more 
than twelve feet high. No monumental stones, carved work, 
or any vestiges of its former condition now remain ; but an 
elm tree, between thirty and forty feet high, grows within 
the area of the church, and another close to the demolished 
wall at the east end of the chancel. 

This church is said to have been burned so far back as the 
reign of Eichard II. (1377-1399.) 

Sandgate Castle is situated at the foot of the hill, on the 
sand, from which circumstance it probably derived its name. 
There are accounts of it in the reign of Richard II., but as 
another castle was erected by Henry VIII., it had probablT 
decayed or been demoHshed. In 1688, Queen Elizabetli 
was lodged in the castle when she was maJdng her famous 
progress to the coast. The castle, however, was not ibund 
adequate to the purposes of modern defence, and in 1805 and 
1806, it underwent a complete repair, much of the ancient 
building having been demolished, preserving only the centrt* 
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tower, the watch tower at the entrance, and the boundarj 
walls. It now mounts ten 24-pounders, and one on a tra- 
versmg carriage. The diameter of the tower is thirty feet 
ten inches within the walls, which are of great thickness. 
It is capable of containing forty men, with a large magazine 
of ammimition; and being bomo-proof is a formidable object 
to an enemy's cruiser. 

Sand^te owes its origin as a village to a gentleman of the 
name of Wilson, who in 1773 settled here as a shipbuilder, 
and erected his residence, together with several smaller 
tenements for his workmen. His affairs having prospered, 
other shipwrights were attracted to the spot, each building 
his own nouse and those of his workmen according to his 
fancy, and this accounts for the irregular manner in which 
the portion of the town nearest the sea is built. 

The circumstance, however, from which the prosperity of 
Sandgate must be dated, was the formation of the camp in 
1794, on the ShomcHffe Heights, upon which barracks were 
afterwards erected. 

During the long period that the troops remained en- 
camped, Sandgate was repeatedly visited oy the Duke of 
York, conmiander-in-chief, and the Princes of the Royal 
Family, to witness the reviews which took place under the 
inmiediate conmiand of that admirable soldier, strict discipli- 
narian, and perfect strategist, Sir John Moore, whose advance 
to Sahagun, with a han&il of men, in face of the Emperor 
Napoleon, at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand of the 
choicest warriors of France, would alone have immortalised 
his name, had not his glorious death, in the hour of victory, 
crowning a life of devotion to his sovereign and his country, 
eclipssed his previous exploits. 

FOLKESTONE, 

Supposed to have been the Lapis PopuH of the Romans, was 

''^'id Folceston l>y the Saxons, and entered as Folchestan 

imesday-book, appears to have been a place of note in 

time of the Romans, from several coins and bricks of 

time haviBg- been found. It had a strong castle, or 

on the ^immiit of a lofty eminence, and about a mile 

a half from the sea-shore, which Camden considers to 

e been one of those erected by Theodosius the younger, 

A mentioned by Gildas, as built upon the south coast of 

Britjiin by the Romans to guard it against the Saxons, to 

edationsj from its situation, it was much exposed, 
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but it does not appear from the Notitia Utriusque Imperii, 
by PanciroUus, that any g-amson was left here. By the 
remains of the entrenchments it appears that the inner 
or upper part of the work was small, and of an oval 
shape, and the outer works below much of the same form ; 
the whole occupied about two acres of groimd. On the 
south-east side, where the hill is very steep, it was sur- 
rounded but by a single ditch, but on the east side with a 
double, and on the north and west it has been said, though 
two only are now to be traced, with a triple one. The whole 
surface of the hill is covered with a green sward, nor 
is there a stone, or any appearance whatever of a building 
having ever been erected on it. 

On the departure of the Romans the castle was taken 
possession of by the Britons, and subsequently by the 
Baxons. Under the latter the castle seems to nave been 
neglected, and Eadbald is said to have built one, with a 
nunnery, on the high cHff close to the shore; but this 
having been reduced to ruins by Earl Godwin, when he 
ravaged this part of Kent in 1052, it remained in its dilapi- 
dated state till after the Conquest, when it was reconstructed 
by William d'Avrenches, and it continued to be the chief 
seat of this noble family for several ages, till it was wholly 
destroyed, with the cliff on which it stood, by the undermining 
encroachments of the sea. 

The town of Folkestone was probably built at the time 
when Eadbald constructed the fort ; and it appears that in 
the reign of the Confessor, when it was attacked and plun- 
dered by its lord. Earl Godwin, it was a place of some 
importance, as from the construction of the language in 
Bomesday-book many suppose it to have contamed five 
churches. It may, however, be doubted that such is the 
true construction, as neither by record nor tradition are 
other churches known than that of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
within the precinct of the old castle, and that of St. Mary 
and St. Eanswith, built after the former was in ruins ; and it 
may be fairly assumed that the five churches mentioned, 
together with the three in the next article of Domesday, 
comprised the eight churches of the eight parishes now, as 
then, within the hundred of Folkestone. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Mary and Eanswith, 
is a plain Gothic edifice, composed of sandstone, intermixed 
with other materials, probably from the remains of the an- 
cient *abbey, which stood at a Httle distance to the south- 
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east On a spot stOl retaining the name of the Baffle 

(froi« bailie R castle, court, or place of wai-d and ^afe keen- 

inir) a few fraCTnents of arches are still visible. The dmrcb 

ia considerably reduced in size, and altered fi'om its onginal 

constmction when built by Niprel de Mandevd Lord of I'olke- 

etouR (descended from the Albig'cn.es), m 1137. Indqwn- 

dentlv of other urevious alterations, the whole length ot tjvo 

arches were hhvm down by the tempest in DecemV«r 

1705 ; and the attempted repira have been unfortunately 

effected with so httle skill as to damage to a ^eat decree 

the exteT-ual beauty of the edifice. The stone coftn m which 

the body of Eanswith, da«Khter of Eadhald king o Kent, 

had bei'n deposited in the tenth century, was iound in tlie 

eiffhteenth ; the body was even then in perfect piese.rvation. 

In the church are many monuments. Under an arch, in the 

north wall of the chancel, is a very ancient tomb, with the 

effiiry of « man having a tablet at liia feet m memory, pro- 

bablv, of one of the Fiennes' Constables of Dover Castle, and 

Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports ; and in the pavement 

below the north wall a fe^.let for Charles Ei^kine, e,glith 

Earl of Kellie, a captam in the Fifeshire Light p^^f oonfr 

Viscount Fenton, premier Viscount of ScoUaud, who died to 

1799 

Within forty years of the Conquest, in the reign of 
Henrv I, the "town became so impverished that to main- 
tain its consequence in some deOTee it was umted as a mem-- 
ber to the fonni and port of Dover, and was mcorporated 
bv Edward III. The year after Edwards death, A.U. 
1378 it was destroyed hV the united forces ot the facoteh 
and French. This, and the encroachments of the sea, re- 
duced it to so low a state, that, by a survey made by order of 
Elizabeth, it waa found to contain but 120 houses, inhabited 
by l^O men, 70 of whom were fishermen, with hut Ja boata 
of all sorts among them. From this sad state of depreaaon 
it somewhat improved by the establishment of a fishery for 
the supply of the London market, but it was reseryed tor the 
South-Ealstem Company, by the judicious ai.plication ot their 
miffhtv resources, to restore vitality and energy to the torpor 
and lis'tlessncsB intfl which it had sunk, to call forth the ener^es 
of ber hardy seamen, and by the active co-operation ot her in- 
telligent citizens, to create anew as it were anotlier Folkestone ; 
to convert the dull and dreary hamlet into the chosen spot of 
embarkation and disembarkation of tens of thousands ot con- 
tinental tourista amraaUy, and to render it the moat charming 
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bathing quarter on tbe south-east coast of EnflMid. The 
objects whith must neces^^arily attnict tlie earty attention of 
tlie Tourist is the unrivalled hotel, the Pavihon, constructed 
hv the South- Eastern Company. TLe Pavihon, a hiijidsoine 
fertiHce of eolossal proportions, with Bplendidly furni^ijid 
apartments, poj^t^et^t^es amongst other dtmhrata a rt^adinj^' 
room J to which tht* inmates or casual vjj^itors may n^^ort tor 
the last papers either English or tbi"€*it*:n, Tht* proi>rietor 
seems to have happdy l>Ientled tlu^ cl*!iuilines9, ortlerj and punc- 
tuality of England with that which the traveUer well knows 
how to appreciate, the economy of the continent, the pricea 
lieing regulated by those ahroad, with the snhstitutiou of 
shilimgs for finnca. ' 

PolKe^tone, eighty- one miles and a half from London, 
stands on very unequal groimd^ near the extremity of the 
sand hills ; the atreeta are steep, narrow, and irregular, hut 
constantly clean j owing to their sittiatiou, and have boen 
jiiuch improved of late hy the attention paid to paving and 
lighting. 

Independently of the splendid hotel of which mention has 
already been made, Folke.stone ahotinds with lodging-houses 
for the reception of visitors desii^jus of avuiling" themselves of 
the bene fits of sea-bathings and of seeking' a greater secl union 
tbaii oft'ered at the Pavilion. In fact^ it would be diffiealtj 
if not impossible^ to select a spot on the whole of our 
southern coast from Dover to Lana s-end, combiuing so many 
various advantages for those whoj either from iU health or 
natural diBposition, are dispo^d to prefer, during the sum- 
mer montbs, the refreshiug breezes of the ocean, the benefits 
of undiiiturbed bathing, the exercise on foot on the ever- 
interesting beach, or the enjoyment of riding or driving 
over the hiUs, and enjoying the splendid views from thence, 
to the more ostentatious and feahionable resort of other 
placesi. 

The prospect over the vale of Folkestone fi*oni the hiU is 
dehghttul. In tlie distance appear the church and town of 
H jthe, with Roraney Marsh and the elevated promontory of 
Beachy Head, majestically stretching far into the ocean. On 
the right is a lofty chain of down hills covered with verdure ; 
in another dn^ection the town of Folkestone standing on the 
knoU of a hill close to the sea ; and beyond, the vast expanse 
of sea presenting an unbounded prospect, with the exception 
of the promontory. 

In recommen<iing most earnestly this ddicioua summer 
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quarter to the invalid or the lover of the beautiful, we wotM 
but ill discharge our duty were we not to call the espeoal 
attention of the visitor to one of its principal attractions, tk 
pier ; and by giving* a rapid outline of the state of the pk 
previous to its becoming the property of the South-Eastera 
Company, and its actual state, to show the results which 
have flowed from the zeal, energy, and enterprize of the 
Directors, aided by the judgment, perseverance, and science 
of their eminent en^neers. 

The difficulties wnich the Company have had to encounter 
and to overcome at an incredible cost, have resulted in deeplj 
appreciated benefits to the traveller ; but these, great as thev 
undoubtedly were, pale before the gigantic obstacle which 
threatened to arrest the perfection ot their comprehensive 
scheme — the formation of a low water harbour at Folke- 
stone. That terrible shingle, which has so long* ha&ea 
infant science, and even now, at Dover, braves the exertions 
of the British Government, has, at Folkestone, at leno^i 
yielded to the natural Hghts of scientific experience, under 
the tutelary genius of commercial enterprise. 

" When Folkestone harbour was acquired by the Railway Com- 
pany, in 1843, the existing works had been completed for about 
fifteen years ; the last of which was the short branch of the south 
pier or horn, formed at riffht angles to the principal quay a* ^ 
eastern extremity. This, however, being only 146 feet long, was 
neither sufficient to arrest the shingle for any len^h of time, nor 
to send it into deep water. That this should be the case is abun- 
dantly obvious, wnen viewed in connection with the fact that tbe 
distance from the top of the shingle, at high water, to the lowest 
margin, where the beach assumes its natural slope, is about one 
hundred and eighty feet ; so that a pier extendii^ only one hundred 
and forty-six feet, is palpably incapable of retaining it. The con- 
sequence was, as is well known, the formation of an enormous bank 
in the entrance of the harbour, and especially at the east p^ 
head, nearly equal in height to the pier itself, or from twenty to 
twenty-five feet above the present bottom. A man might step 
from the top of the shingle bank upon the pier head, and mifflj 
wheel a harrow from the waterway left by the pent stream whicb 
was then the bottom of the entrance, up to the level of the top oi 
thp pier. 

»^ Immediately within the harbour, not far from the east pi^r, 
vheje thtre i.s now sixteen to eighteen feet water at spring tideSf 
im an estLnsive bank, used for spreading nets, and sufficiently 
iped to be sometimes covered with clothes, left to dry at hiw^ 
■jter. Upon this mound pleasure yachts were hauled up ^^^ 
Hte during the winter, while within, and beyond, was a S^^ 
^Bf flandi mud, and gravel. 
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** While the shmgle was thus accumalating in the entrance of 
he harbour, and in the interior, the seaward side of the main 
outh pier was left unprotected. A succession of east winds would 
ometimes clear away the beach from the bight formed between it 
jid the old horn, to the depth of twenty feet, leaving only the bare 
oasonry ; and, not unconmionly, the sea would effect a complete 
>reach over it, washing down the stone work into the harbour. 
Previous to the construction of the east pier, the houses along the 
lorth shore used not unfrequently to be washed down by the sea 
n. high tides and beds and tables might be seen floating about in 
;he harbour. It was with the view of protecting the lower part of 
,he town, as well as the harbour, from the ravages of the easterly 
^es, that the pier was at first constructed. 

" The horn itself was at first only formed of rubble stone, and 
aot of rough set work, as afterwards ; and was oftener than once 
thrown down, and strewn along the shore, close to the entrance, 
thereby affording protection to the sand and gravel that gathered 
Bxound, and impemng the progress of deepening, when the narbour* 
was afterwards improved. 

" When completed, it was only fifteen feet in breadth at the top, 
lieing ten feet narrower than that at present existing, with 
considerably less slope on the sides, and less depth of iounda- 
tion. 

" During this time, the virtual entrance to the harbour was a 
narrow gulley, kept clear bj the action of the pent stream, which 
during freshes had sufficient scouring power to prevent the 
channel from being completely choked up. 

" During neap tides, the harbour could not be entered by 
vessels drawing nine or ten feet of water, and it was no unusual 
thing for a vessel to be neaped for days, in the very entrance ; not 
only arrested itself, but completely blocking up the narrow 
clumnel, even for fishing boats, except at the very top of high 
water. It was no unusual thing for the consignees of some ex- 
pected craft, to send down a gangof excavators with their shovels 
and barrows, to cut a passage through the beach on purpose to 
admit it. 

" The effect of such a state of things on the trade of the port 
can well be imagined ; instead of increasing, it had very greatly 
fallen off; the harbour itself seemed to be a complete failure, and 
the heavy outlay, extending over a period of thirty years, appeared 
irrecoverably misspent. • 

" Such was the condition, and such the prospects of Folkestone 
harbour, anterior to the improvements effected by the South- 
Eastem Railway Company. 

" The first step towards permanent improvement, was to arrest 
the shingle by carrying out a groyne, formed with piles, from the 
south-west extremity of the horn. The effect of this, in accumu- 
lating the beach, led to the formation of a regular breakwater, fifty 
feet in breadth at the top, which was carried out in a direction a 
few degrees west of south, forming an elbow of a very obtuse 
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angle, with the old born, the direction of which was about »&! 
to the east of south. The formation of this breakwater mtT be 
regarded as the commencement of a new epoch in the history oi ^ 
hfU'boor. 

'* Once cleared, at enormous expense, firom the long accumulatei 
gravel and mud with which it nad been choked, — ^tt remainei 
clear ; the shingle ceased to wash round and lie in wreaths at tht 
entrance ; the sUt and mud in suspension no longer found safe har- 
bourage in stagnant water at the back of the mounds of beadi, 
but was prevented, or retarded in settling, by the freer egress d 
the tidal water, so that the liability to silt up was diininisnfid, al 
the same time the old deposit was removed. 

" The breakwater was at first formed, in great measure, of loose 
stones, only one or two of the outer courses on each side being 
r^ularly set ; the width, however, being afterwards reduced from 
fifty to twenty- five feet at the top, the style of building ms 
altered, the rocks being set throughout, and roughly hammer- 
'dressed and chisel-cut, to form fair joints at the exposed edges. 

'* The breadth of the masonry at the line of low water, at sftrisg 
tides, where the first course is laid upon a foundation of piem 
perdue, or simk rock, is fiftv feet ; the breadth at the top, twentj- 
five feet ; the height, from low water level to the top of the pierii 
about twenty-seven-feet six inches, or about five feet above high 
water mark, giving a slope of twenty-four d^rees with the per- 
pendicular on each ade. The depth of the pierre perdue below 
the first course of set stone work is about mne feet, being about 
equal to the depth of water alongside of the horn, sufficiently fir 
out to be clear of the sunk rocks, and the breadth about seventy 
feet; the area of the vertical section, at the extremity of the 
finished work being about 2700 feet. 

*' Being ten feet wider on the top than the present east ^er, and 
more than twenty-five feet wider at the base, irrespective of the 
sunk foundations, which are yet twenty feet broader, and not less 
than twelve feet beneath the level of those of the east pier, be»des 
being set much more accurately, the principal works being care- 
fully bedded, with their joints inclining inwards, it manifestly 
possesses the elements of stability and strength, in an increased 
ratio, compared with the work it has to do. The nature of the 
slope combines the advantages of a broad foundation with sides 
sufficiently approaching to the vertical, to prevent the sea from 
breaking over the work, so that even in severe weather the action 
of the waves is rather undulatory than percussive. A sea that 
breaks with tremendous violence upon the beach, a few yards 
distant, only recoils a little from the head of the breakwater, and 
glides harmlessly along the rubble work. 

" The distance to which the finished work is carried out, from 
'here it was commenced in 1844, is one hundred and ninety-five 

' ; the partially finished length now in course of construction, 
at present carried to near high water mark, extends thirty- 
feet farther ; and the pierre perdue about ninety feet beyond 
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iliat, or to within eightv-five feet of the buoy. The entire distance 
Qrom the termination of the old horn, to the extremity of the sunk 
rock now being deposited, is three hundred and twenty feet ; and 
&>oni the line of the north shore, to the same point, in a right line, 
3ne thousand one hundred and ten feet, •or three hundred and 
seventy jrards. 

The distance to which high water' mark has receded in these 
last four years, along the interior Hue of the breakwater, being 
driven back by the accumulation of shingle, consequent on the 
works carried on by the Company, is two hundred and forty feet. 
Opposite the west end of the present Custom House, on the quay, 
the amount of retrocession is one hundred feet, and the whole area 
acquired, between the breakwater and the west side of the new 
station, is about two acres. 

" The top level of the shingle bank, in the bight of the horn, is 

now advanced to within siirty feet of the extremity of the finished 

work, being just at the pomt where the work was recommenced 

at the beginning of siunmer, while the lower comer dies away 

a few yards below low water mark, or about fifty feet from the 

extremity of the pierre perdue. The further out the horn is 

extended, the less likelihood will there be of the shingle working 

round, so as to form a bar at the entrance of the harbour, as 

the action of the tidal current, becoming more powerful as the work 

is carried out, will tend to carry it past the entrance towards 

Baker*s Gap and Copt Point. What does find its way round, will 

be either spread over a wider surface, or be carried in a different 

direction. At present, the flood tide runs very strong to the east, 

past the horn, causing a considerable eddy or counter-current, in 

an outward direction, across the entrance of the harbour, and such 

is its efiTects in keeping the bottom clear, that there is two feet 

greater depth of water just opposite the present finished extremity of 

the horn than two hundred &et out at sea, in the neighbourhood 

of the buoy ; and the further the horn is carried out, the stronger 

may the tidal current be expected to be. 

" The nxaterials of which the horn is constructed are at present 
procured from sunk shoals of loose rocks, one extending from 
Copt Point to near the entrance of the harbour, from which the 
largest supply has of late been brought ; and another stretching 
out irregularly into the sea to the westward, being a continuation, 
at a lower level, of the slightly projecting promontory between 
Folkestone and Sandgate. 

" It would appear, in fact, that the extension of the horn, not 
only produces its obvious efiect, in preventing the formation of a 
bar at the mouth of the harbour, but tends to lower the bottom 
outside, by aiding the encroachment of the sea upon the adjtiuiiag 
high land to the eastward. This has been greatly assisted ly the 
removal of a shoal directly opposite the mouth of the hai bour, 
which was effected in the summer of 1846, by means of divers. 

" In the course of last winter, during a succession of low tides, 
the same operation was resum^ in the channel, between that 
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sboal and the pier bead ; several hundred tons of loose rocks ■& 
stones were removed at dead low water, and built up in one coner 
to cover the foundations of the pier head. The enect of this w 
apparent in about six or eight months, when it was fonnd that tk 
water had deepened uniformly from fifteen to eighteen indn 
outside the entrance of th^ harbour, as measured on the shed 
piling under the lighthouse, the depth in the entrance b^ng ner 
about two feet six inches greater than indicated by the figures oa 
the east pier head. 

'* The ballasting of the colliers from the remaining banks in ^ 
outer harbour, lu» . proved one efficacious means of maintaining 
and increasing the depth. The tonnage of the colliers dischargsif 
their cargoes in the port, amounts to two thousand five hundred 
tons in a vear ; reckoning one-fifth of this quantity to be carried 
out as ballast, we have an annual deaiance, from this source 
alone, of five hundred tons of sand and gravel. This has prind- 
pally been taken advantage of to deepen the lower parts of ^ 
outer harbour near the entrance, as the silt and mud held k 
suspension, is thus drawn out along an inclined surface, by the 
receding tide. The beach lefl in the upper parts of the harbour is 
at the same time slowly drawn down, and the few remaining beds 
of mud gradually melted away. 

" The original piers, by which the harbour is formed, being 
built upon the loose beach, without a sunk foundation, might be 
expected, in the course of time, to show symptoms of yiel<Sng at 
the base, as the bottom was lowered. On examining the depth of 
the foundations of the main south pier, near the entrance of the 
harbour, about two years and a half ago, it was found that the 
stone work extended only two or three feet below the sur&ce, 
while the deepening operations then carrying on rendered it 
necessary that these should be secured to a much greater depth. 
This was accordingly done, with sheet piling, in the summer of 
1846, the space between the piling and the bottom of the pier 
being filled up with rubble and concrete ; at the same time there 
was a substantial timber head constructed on piles, at the ex- 
tremity of the main pier. 

''As stated above, the bottom has been gradually deepening 
around this protected foundation, so as to be now slightly below 
its level. 

** The foundations of the east pier are still shallower, and being 
laid on loose stones and shingle, which is now in process of being 
washed away, they have been stripped bare on the seaward side, 
for a considerable part of the length of the pier, and show alarm- 
ing indications both of subsidence and of lateral displacement 
This is an unavoidable, though unpleasant, accompaniment of im- 
provement. It is valuable as the result of the natural deepening 
process taking place outside, and contrasts forcibly with the state 
of matters a lew years back, when these foundations that are now 
laid bare were covered with beach to the depth of two and a half 
^ihoms. 
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^^ The most minute, as well as the most casual consideration of 
le past and present condition of the port, conducts inevitahly to 
le conclusion, that what Folkestone harbour now is, is primarily 
ad mainly attributable to the extension of the horn. 

" From being a slough of gravel and mud, with a single bar in 
tie entrance seven yards in perpendicular height, inaccessible in 
eap tides, and liable to be blocked up with beach in a single tide, 
. has come to be a harbour with twenty feet of water considerably 
rithin the entrance, capable of bemg taken by the steamers three 
ours and a half after high water ; while during neap tides there 
J, occasionally, four or five feet of water in the entrance, at low 
rater, and immediately outside, sufl&cient for a steamer to take 
ler passengers from the pier head, and work herself clear off. 

" Opposite the end of the horn, there is now ten feet of water, 
it ordinary low water, and eight feet at the lowest spring tides, 
nth a clear run to sea. 

" A constant accession of valuable territory is going on along 
he fore -shore, at a moderate cost. 

" The stability of the existing works and buildings on the south 
juay is secured. The shipping in the harbour is protected from 
the violence of the wind by the extension of the beach to seaward. 
These are incidental benefits. 

'* What Folkestone harbour really is, it is needless for me to 
say, its good qualities being undeniable and iM)torious; the most 
striking proof of which is perhaps to be found in the fact, that two 
thousand three hundred voyages have been made by the steam 
packets to Boulogne since the clearing out of the harbour, five 
years ago, with only one trifling mischance at dead of night. 

" What Folkestone harbour was, I have been more particular in 
attempting to describe, as it re(][uire8 a considerable effort both of 
faith and imagination to realize it. 

" The ease with which the harbour can be taken in bad wea- 
ther, is one great point of superiority, when compared with Dover; 
and on this point we have tne testimony of those gentlemen who 
have taken nieir steam-boats in and out of both harbours several 
hundred times, without brushing their sponsons. I have been 

informed by one of them, that he would sooper enter Folkestone 
harbour, aner dark, if it were blowing fresh, than he would take 

Dover harhour by daylight. 

" Superior ease in swinging the vessels, and in particular, the 

facility of backing out without turning round, when it is an object 

to save time, are also points worthy or remark. 

'^ The following is a striking instance of the expedition that 

may be attained: — On one occasion the Princess Clementine 

amved in Folkestone Harbour, took in her freight of passengers 

and luggage, and leflb port, all in the space of four minutes. To 

do this at Dover would occupy from twenty to forty minutes. 
'^ The 70,000/. expended upon the construction of Folkestone 

harbour prior to its purchase b^r the Company had failed to make 

it permanently usefuL Carrying out the born at once arrested 
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the crowning evil, which was the hlocking vp of the entnuMse^iBd 
the consequent silting np of the interior, and together with the 
clearing tmt of the rubbish, made the harbour whi^ it is.** * 

If, tlien, the inland diflBculties which the Company k 
sticoe^^sfully grappled with, be admitted as of incalcula^ 
advantage not only to the traveUer, but to the counties 
throng-h which the line passes, can it be asserted that tlie 
, magnificeiit haven of Folxestone affording a secure refuge to 

^ 01 IT own vessels, as well as those of other states, in the worst 

of weiithers, is not a great national and international blessing. 
Htiving dius endeavoured to give an outline of the harbour 
it is evident that an account of Folkestone -would be indeed 
moat incomplete were it unattended with any notice of those 
splendid steam- vessels belonging to the South-Easteni sd 
Contitient4d Steam-Packet Company, which have not only 
been tlie prolific source of almost incalculable benefits ami 
advanttig^s to the town; but from their speed, the abk 
manner in which they are worked, the practical expenence 
and .soimd judgment of their most intelligent and courteous 
cajitaina, nave commanded the admiration of the many 
tliousaiul passengers who annually visit the continent. 

Tlie.'ie beautiful vessels, the PrinceBB Maryy the Prin^eti 
Cletnentine, the Princess Helena, the Princess Mdvde, the 
Qnem of the Belgians, the Queen of the French, and tiie 
other sister ships, are too well known to require any enco- 
mia m^ for the remarkable precision with which they perfi^ 
their voyages, arriving with unswerving fidelity in port^t 
the stated hour, has long since established their reputation, 
and made them what mej are, the chosen vessels of the 
inteUigent portion of the travelling public. Though this 
decided preference shown to the vessels of the South-Ess^^'' 
and Continental St^am Packet Company may be ascribed ifl 
a great measure to the acknowledged superiority of tbeif 
steamers, and to the shorter sea voyage, another caitffl 
confessedly exists in the unbounded confidence reposed, by 
all who have crossed the Channel, in the nautical still, caiDi 
judgment, and cool intrepidity of those gentlemen to whoiB 
the company have entrusted the command of their siiip' 
To these I take this opportunity of recording my gratefiu 

» From *• Notes on the Past and Present ConcKtion of folkt^ 
H^bour/* being a Report submitted to Peter W. Barlow, Esq., cngB»e** 
in-cbkf to the Soath-Eastem Railway Company, by Alexander SwUV 
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acknowledg'tnents for much courtesy and attenticm shown to 
me when on board. 

Folkestone viaduct which spans the httle river Foord is 
s>Tpport.ed bv nineteen arches oi uniform span, oaeh of thirty 
\\ The height from the lowest point is 100 feet, and the 
A lerifrtb 758 feet. The pressure is calculated to be 1,200 
. to tbe square foot. 

I'he eiigi nee ring- features of the line between Folkestone 
'I I>over are most remarkable. The Ime is alteniately 
tliroiig-h chalk rock and on artificial emhankments washed by 
the sea. Those interested in mcli works sboidd firgt ride in 
an open third class carriage between the two points^ and then 
walk on the simimit of the clitts along the pathway on the 
edge. The blasting of the HonnddowTi cHif on the 20th of 
Jiiniiary 1843, waa a feat which attracted learned men, 
ologistSj and crowds of spectators. Sir John Herschel 
IS its historian, and his account may he read in the 
rke^i^im for 1843, p. 111, The chff rose 375 feet above 
i.m level of the sea^ and was the highest point of the ridge. 
Upwards of 19j000 lbs. of gunpowder were used on tMs occa- 
sion. The explosion was ahnost noiselesSj a low murmur, 
lasting' hardly more tljan half a second. In ten seconds, 
400,000 cubic yards were thrown down 400 feet^ and dis* 
tiibuted over eighteen acres, at an average depth of fourteen 
feet, and in many paiis from thirty to fifty feet* Thei*e was 
no smoke, but dust curled out at the borders of the vast 
rolling and undulating mass. There was scarcely any tremor* 
Not a single fi'agment flew out as a projectile in any direc- 
tion ; and altogether^ the whole phenomenon was totally 
unlike anything which, according to ordinary ideas, could be 
supposed to arise fi-om the action of gimpowder. Nothings 
ooncbides Sir John, ean place in a more signal light the 
exactness of calculation which (basing itself on a remarkably 
simple rule, the result of long p?;actical experience) could 
enable the eminent engineer (Mr. Cuhitt), by whom the 
whole arrangements are understood to have been made, so 
completely to task to its utmost every pound of powder 
employed, as to exhaust its whole effect in usefiil work — 
leaving^ no superfluous power to be wasted in the production 
of useless uproar or mischievous dispersion, and thus saving 
at a blow not less than 7fi00L to the South- Eastern 
Company,* 

* The eugg^fliion for uaiag tlie galvftnic battery for ignitjiig Ihe bla^l 
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It is impossible to describe more graphically the line W 
Folkestone to Dover, than by adopting the langua^ of It 
Batcheller, in his work afready rereired to. From m 
Dover terminus to the Folkestone station is six miles. Tk 
objects on this portion of the line are grand and suhht 
beyond those of any other part of it. On the left, lies ik\ 
expansive bosom of the ocean, calm and serene when fmd 
by the lightsome breeze, or rolling in moving' moimtaiM 
when agitated by furious winds. On the rig-ht, arise n 
majestic grandeur the lofty summits of the chffs, viewed 1^ 
every eye with wonder and admiration. A. sight so grand a 
past description. The two parallel tunnels excavated throng^ 
the centre of Shakspeare's celebrated cliff are each thirtj 
feet high, and twelve wide, of a Gothic form, and se- 
curely arched with brickwork, except where the eitmn* 
hardness of the chalk does not require such support. Sev« 
shafts are simk from the surface to the tunnels, and the san* 
number of outlets to the face of the cHff, through which ^ 
excavated chalk was, during the progress of the work, caw 
to the sea. The viaduct that leads from the terminus totbe 
tunnel is a ponderous piece of workmanship. It is foTm 
of heavy beams of timber securely framed and bolted to- 
gether, and might not be improperly called a "GiaBt^ 
Causeway." The sea-wall beyond the Shakspeare tunnel J 
one of the most gigantic works of the Railway, being upward 
of three quarters of a mile in length, from sixty to sevmtf 
feet in height, and about twenty-five in thickness at the 
foundation. It is composed entirely of the shingle or hem 
formed into a compact body with lime burnt from the cnal* 
thrown down to form the slanting^ of the cliffs. Th^ 
. slantings are marvellous ; and the works between Dover m 
Folkestone are of the most stupendous character, and ^ 
probably unequalled by anything of the kind in the king^offl' 

was made by Major-Geoeral Sir Charles Pasley, R.E., who, it will b* 

remembered, had used It previously, and with signal success nj*^ 

water, in blowing up the Royal George at Spithead. The line ff*® 

Folkestone to Dover, one of the most brilliant conceptions of engioctf* 

ing genius, was designed by P. W. Barlow, Esq., F.R.S., the emina'' 

"Engineer in Chief of the South Eastern Company. It would be pi** 

imption to allude further to one whose name stands so high in "'^ 

inals of that science to which he is so enthusiastically attached, boi^ 

lay be permitted to bear testimony to his unremitting zeal in *"* 

[>plication of his practical knowledge to the improvement of railway*' 

articularly that by which the imperfections in their present constract^f 

^m the use of timber in the substracture, may be remedied. 
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Generations that are pitst Tfould pronomioe them to be im- 
I poesible hj the power of man, 

DOVER. 
Prom the British word Brvpi/r, water; or Thiferrha^ a steep 
I pkee. Like that of all places of vast antiquity ^ the history 
nf Dover Castle is variotislj given hj most writersj and, aa 
nal, the most anthentic accounts are the most conflicting, 
i hese discrepancies are more easily accotmted for than recon- 
ciled, agi they spring from the laudable aspirationa after 
iginalityj imd the couvietion of a juster view of the subject 
; ;m charactein^d the accounts given by their predecessors, 
iiid, more emphaticallyj by their contemporaries. 

At presentj however, it is unneceasaij to enter upon thfl 
fribuloug eran of our liistory, and we may i^strict our re- 
i^H arches to the later period when Brutus, accoixiing to tha 
oiost authentic chronieles, ^itli his followers, hadj by expel- 
ling the giants J ^ot possesusion of this islandj then called 
Oloion from its iertHitj^j and hved a mther primitive life 
wltboiit walls, castle^j or any kind of fortifications^ fi-om 
ivliicb we muy infer tliat in those dw'if^ no castle exited* 
* 'resar having, about sistj^ years before Christj iWth the aid 
\ Mandubmtius, a eluet of the Tj-inobai^tes, defeated Cas* 
, Bibelaun, king of the Britons, deemed it advisablej as the 
, ^ore wa*i overhimg with a kind of mountain, chfl^ or pro- 
montorTj to erect a strong fort to awe the natives* He 
therefore built a ^* Pitetorium " or edifice for the chief com- 
mander of the forces, rasemhHng tliose fortifications wliicb 
were in use among the Romanpi* The eastle^ when finished, 
was confided to Handubratiuj^j the first Governor of Dover. 
The castle, about seventy years after the Oiristian era, was 
I fitengthened and enlarged by Arvimgrj^, who siurrounded it 
' Irith a moat. JN^o other additions seem to have been made 
till tlie reign of Lucius, in abont 160^ wlio was very carefiil 
rf that castle upon which his ancestoi-s had bestowed such 
expense and hihour. He did notj like Arvh^agiiSj quaiTel with 
the Romans, for, being a Christian and a Biitish king, he 
Was desirous, if possible, to avoid war and bloodshedj and 
^as more zealous in hualding churches for the propagation of 
' &e gospel, than forts for the defence of his kingdom. 
Accoixhngly, out of the pni-ticidar regai^d he had for Dover 
Castle, he erected a magnificent chmTh on the top of the hill 
or chfl\ on which the castle is built, and defended it agjiinst 
the ini'oads of an enemy by a strong wall and deep moat. 
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Vortigern having invited Henffist and Horsa, tiie leain 
of the Saxons, to visit England^ and to grant bim tks 
support against the Scots and Picts, felt himself compelled 
out of gratitude for their services, or from love to Rowea 
Hengisrs daughter, to confer the command on HengK;.! 
whom he also named warden of the porta. The renoww 
King Arthur, who began his reign in 508, at Bomie period^! 
his eventfrd life resided in the castle ; and, Oamd^i says, tk 
he had read from a note table hung oa the walls ofihecMS^ 
that Kinff Arthur and his Knights vanquished some rebdi 
here. Mr. King supports this tradition m his " Muniaetfi 
Antiqua," and, that one of the principal gates and some of ^ 
towers should still retain his name, and that of his faithki 
wife Gueniver, appears to confirm it. In the reign of AW 
the Great, the Danes under RoUo landed at Liymne from & 
ships, but were totally defeated by Alfred^ and we aff 
reasonably conclude, tnat, as he took every ppecautk» » 
secure the coast from depredations, this important fortros* 
engaged his special attention. At all events, the S»«« 
works extended to the west of the Roman Pharos, and in- 
cluded the fortified space between it and the keep-y»ro-^J 
E asses were defended with gates and towers, and fortified 
ridges were thrown over the ditches. Several towers ^sie 
built at irregular distances. 

Having thus given the statement of Geofifrey of M^ 
mouth, a bishop and writer in the early part of the twem 
century, we naturally turn, in the silence of Caesar, to con- 
temporaneous writers, Strabo and Diodorus Siculns^ who stj, 
" the island is for the most part flat and woody, but th^ *** 
many strong places on hills." " Their towns 9re the h^^j 
on the tops of which they enclose a large space with feB» 
trees, and within this fence they make to themselves to^ 
composed mostly of reeds and logs, and sheds for their cst^i 
but these establishments are not p^manent." This, howevff) 
by no means establishes the existence of an Ehr^ibreitstein^ 
Dover in the time of the Britons, and we must now look w 
the erection of this castle in the times of their conquer^ 
the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Conmion tx9^' 
on had long assigned the erection of this castle to 3^ 
gesar, but the idea has been long exploded on good grouD'^ 
; Julius says not a word of any castle. His first expedi^^^ 
^pritain took place in August, 55 b. c, when he arrives 
^ffx his fleet in the valley wnere the town of Dover now ^ 
jh ^ SBB. then flowing in oetween two high hills, situated ^ 
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G entrance of the bay, formed naturally a fine harbour for 
s sliips^ but he was compelled to depart, beinff harassed by 
iG missiles of the Britons from the bold high diflfe.* Caesar 
as far too prudent a commander to land his men under 
ich disadvantageous circumstances; and weighing anchor 
X)ut tliree o'clock the 26th August, landea near Deal. • 
he reception he met, the loss he sustained, the damage 
iflicted on his shipping by a gale, the time occupied in 
jpairs, the incessant attacks of an enemy hovering about, — 
11 conspire to prove that he could never have gone so far as 
)over to build a castle. In his second expedition, in the 
allowing year, it is proved that he was obHged to wait the 
rrival of his ships, which he had outsailed, or which had not 
edled tiU after his departure, and which had again suiFered 
everely from the weather; and giving but a fortnight to 
epairs, during which his legions could not quit the coast, as 
he undefended shipping would have been attacked, but three 
veeks remained to fight his battles, to form aUiances, to 
oaake treaties, and to re-embark,— -enough, according to our 
modem notions, to occupy his legions, without building 
castles. 

Ninety-seven years, a.d. 43, after Caesar's departure, 
Claudius determined to renew the attempt against Britain, 
and sent over Aulus Plautius, a general of consular dignity, 
to achieve the conquest; and Tacitus says that he suD- 
iugated a part of the country and reduced it to the form of a 
Roman province, placing a colony of veterans to defend it. 

In the year 60, Claudius sent over Ostorius Scapula, 
who, finding" the natives inclined to rebel, commenced the 
erection of castles for the purpose of awing the Britons, and 
of suppressing revolt, — and it is from this year we should 
date the foundation of the castle ; for that a fort would be 
placed here, if anywhere, is evident, not alone for aggressive 
purposes, but fi-om the advantages, ofiered almost exclusively 
Dythe position, of security against attacks, of receiving 
supplies and reinforcements from Gaul, of protection for their 
fleet, and of returning to the continent in case of need. The 
plan of the first fortification on this lofty situation points out 
a Roman origin, for it was by no means uncommon for that 
people to have their ground-works oval, or rather a parallel- 
ogram, with the angles rounded ofi^, and to surroimd the 

* Cujus loci hsec erat natnra, adeo montlbus angustifl mare contine- 
batnr, uti nt locis superioribos in littus telom adjici poaset. Ck9. 
B.G.iv.c.23. 

g2 
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area with a deep ditch and high parapet. The ^! 
enclosed on the hiU was about four hundred feet in les^j 
and a hundred and forty in breadth; and beyond thk^ 
works are all of a later age. 

Alike to preserve their conquest and maintAin their cafr| 
munication with Gaul and Rome,* it was necessary for tk 
Romans to erect a pharos, or lighthouse, which enabled tha 
to observe the motions of the Britons, and served as a gnA 
for their ships approaching the harbour, — an IndispensaldB 
work, without which their vessels would have been exposed 
to frequent shipwrecks by coming on the coast in the da4 
and exposure to the hostile attacks of the natives, wi4 
whose haunts they were as yet unacquainted. The pbaw* 
they constructed is similar, in many respects, to that fi 
Boulogne, erected by Caligula. Its form was octago™ 
without, but a square within ; the sides of the square aw 
octaffon being oi equal dimensions, viz., fourteen feet, aai 
the tmckness of the walls to the first floor about ten feet 
It was built of a stalactical concretion, instead of s^ 
formed under water, and cut into small blocks^ but of vaiw* 
sizes ; and from this circumstance alone the antiquity of tM 
tower is determined, — for had they waited but a few yeaBj 
till they had explored the nuneral resources of the couatn} 
thev would have found stone in abundance, well Btted^ 
building, within a few miles of the fortress ; and from ths 
circumstance is shown the character of the ancient Briton^ 
and the extent of the Roman conquest between the yeaj^ 
43 — 49. The country conquered by the Romans was the 
enclosed area of the fortress, from which they could ^^ 
emerge without coming into sanguinary collision withtM 
Britons, ever ready for the encounter, — or how acconfl^ ^ 
the ignorance, by an enlightened and enterprising peope, oi 
the existence of'^ stone in the immediate neighbourhood oi 
their castle ?t 

The walls were raised, first with seven courses of p 
stalactical blocks, and then two courses of tiles altemaw 
but the tiles are of different sizes, and were cast ij * 
peculiar mould, having grooves and projections, correspondiBS 

* From Cicero*s letters to his brother, serving with Julias CK8ar,» 
Tvident that letters written in Kent were deliver^ in less than a moDtH 

f Tacitus, who wrote forty years after the appointment of ^^'^ 
lys : " Ostorius, arriying in his proyince, Britain, found things ui 
.-eatest disorder, for the enemy had overrun all the lands of ^^ 
^tives who had submitted to the Roman government." 
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fcli and falling into each other like a half dovetail, which 
ide their adhesion to each other more complete. 
There vj^ere originally two windows, and as many passages 
. the ground-floor, in the middle of each side of the square. 
le entrance on the north-east is about six feet wide, and the 
irability of the materials and the workmanship seem to 
jfy time ; for in the course of eighteen centuries, though 
:posed to the corroding effects of the sea air, and the 
olent attacks of the winter storm, there is no visible decay 
k Uie arch over the passage, but the arches over the 
indo-ws bear witness to the ravages, not of time, but of the 
nspanng larceny of the idle or the curious, at which the 
^andals would have blushed. Time has, however, dealt less 
Miiently with the other portions of the tower; and though 
b is in vain to determine its original height, from the remams 
tf about forty feet now left, it may be fairly assumed to 
lave been twenty feet higher at feast. When this tower 
wras placed in a state of defence, before the building of the 
axterior walls of the castle, the windows were altered, ac- 
cordingf to the plan of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester; and 
the materials and the workmanship differ from the Roman. 
The flint casing, which protected it suice the thirteenth 
century, is now dropping off, and the original masonry is 
ftgain exposed to the weather, to fall a hardy victim to the 
destroyer, Time. 

The last, and only remaining piece of masonry in the 

Roman fortification is the church, which, though not so old 

as the tower, retains in its present state the most striking 

marks of ancient workmanship. The prevaihnff opinion, for 

many centuries, of those who nave written on these ruins, is, 

that the present church was originally built out of the 

decayed works of the Romans, the Roman tiles being seen 

in almost every part of it, and placed without any order. 

This uniformity of opinion being most offensive to modem 

antiquarianism, a host of writers nave laboured to prove that 

the original masonry was carried on by a regular rule, and 

that by that very regularity it is impossible to say whether 

the edifice greeted was of British, Roman, Saxon, Danish, or 

Norman architecture. With this satisfactory result — that 

the old church has no date — ^we proceed in its history, and 

find, in the ancient chronicles of Dover, that St. Austin 

publicly said mass, and dedicated it to the Virgin, and that 

vestiges exist of the altar at which he officiated upon that 

occasion, in 596. But it has been decided, that for a con- 
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fiiderable time after the second convermon,* by AugostiM^ 
of the inhahitants of Britain, whom we ceJl Anglo-Baio^ 
and who had relapsed into Paganism, architectural Bdean 
extended only to erecting' chnrches of wood. It is said 
that on the arrival of the Saxons their whole time m 
engrossed in war, — in plundering and laying waste ^ 
country, and in conten(ung with the natiyes rar the 90?e 
reignty of the island; and that these pursuitB -wefre ia 
compatible with the more graceful sciences : that this rod 
state continued for at least a century after the arrrvBl o 
Augustine, whose mission was to preach, not build, — whos 
followers were priests, not masons, and who stack to 1U 
trade. In consequence of the troubles, all the native artist 
fled to the Continent, and remained until about 674, wha 
Bescop, founder of Wearmouth Abbey, invited masons fiori 
abroad; and it is supposed that by these was this chun£ 
erected; the strength of the fortress, within which ihef 
worked, protecting them from hostile interruptdoii. Bi 
^und on the south-east side of the church, within ih$ 
Koman fortress, has been used for many years as the buriil 

* Of the first we hare the most unquestionable testimony of TBrtoBita, 
A.D. 200, Ori^, Eusebius, Chrysostom, Tlkeodoret, who aU betf 
witness to the introduction of Christianity into this ishmd, but witk»t 
assigning any precise date. But from another, and very different soonXi 
we have, indirectly indeed, strong presumptive evidence of this interestbg 
fact Martial, who wrote in the year 96 of the Christian era, in ba 
epigram xL liber 4, says, — 

" Claudia, Rufe, meo nubit peregrina Pudenti." 
(Rufus, the foreign Claudia Pudena weds.) 
And epig. zxzii. liber 11, — 

'' Claudia .cterulets cum sit Rufina Britannis 
Edita," &c. 

(Claudia of azure-painted Britons bom.) 

And a comparison of these passages of the profane poet with the twenty- 
first verse of the fourth chapter of St Paul's Second Epistle to Timothy 
will afford ample matter for contemplation to those intereited m d^* 
termining, at all events, an approximation to the period when first the 
grain of mustard-seed shot out its great branch over Britaiu. '* Enselnos 
greeteth thee, and Puderu, and Linus, and Claudia.** Now, the 
'^verance of the names of Linus and Claudia does not militate against 
probability of the identity of the parties named by the sacred and 
ane writer ; for Paul may not unreasonably have named the mai first, 
I the woman and ''the household;'' and the identity is strikingly 
le out by chronology, for Martial came to Rome in the sixth year of 
0) four years before Paul was brought to that dty a prisoner from 
^ea. 
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place of the garrlaon; but we look m viiin for any memorijil 
«f the nobk and the brave, — ff>r the leveller Denth hm om- 
foimdeil the oonimandtjr with the commandedj nnd Tiiuie has 
not le^> a trace behinri. At all events, built when it niiglit, 
there are lew pbices of pnbUc worshipj if any in the kjBg- 
cfem^ which can hty claim tt» Mg;her antiquity. 

2%e Seur&fi Fortlficathm, — Vortigei-n^^ Iiarasged by the 
Scot^ Btud Picts, anil by the tm-buleaco of his own subjects, 
inrited llengist and Horsa, two Saxon chiefs, to hift iisgi.Jtt- 
ance. The aid they supplied havinj^ enabled Vortig'erii to 
trionipb^ he felt MinseLI: consti'ained, either by a sen??a of 

f-ati tilde, 01' fi'om love to the beautifid Rowenaj to confer 
ent uijon her father^ Ilengiat. On the first arrival of the 
SaxoiiH, the dispuited Britoiu? were in tlie habit of sheltering 
them shelve ji behind the walls and buildings of the Romans, 
A hich may account for the destruction l>y the Saxons i>f 
most of the beautiful monuments of Roman ai*chitectui"e in 
tlie kingdom: but when possessors of Dovery the net-nssity 
for destniction no longer existed; besides, as they had 
Rested the coast befoi^e the final departiu*e of the Rotiiua^j 
ihey could be no atrangerB to the advantages of a hght- 
liouBe or watch-tower. Hengist^ we ure infoi'med^ rui»ed 
ind garrisoned several fortificatlonsj and considei*ably in- 
ji'ea^ied those of Dover. The first Saxoo work^ cuiLsi^ted of 
deep ditcheSj w^ith perjiencliciilar sides?, to secure their keep 
on the hill; and we have no reason to snjmo-^e that, beyoml 
extending the gi'oundwork of the Rjjmtin tortress, by aildiug 
the vacant space wliich could be levelled with it, Heni^ist ur 
hJB immetliate suceesssor built any walls or towers with ^tone 
aad moitar here. With re^pct to finy additional defrjxcta 
made to the castle, history k silent till the reign of Alfred, 
who J from the repeated instances before and doi-ing his reigii 
of the predatory incursiona of the Danes, and of the dangers 
and dimcidties to which they exposed Ijj^ kingdoiUj found it 
necessary to restore the neglected fortresses on tlio sea^coastj 
and iJie great Alfred may be said to be the first of the 
Saxon monarchs who, departing irom the customs of \m 
predecejsriorsj useti stone in the eonstnictiou of his works, and 
to him J not from any })ositive authority for the fact, but 
fr^mi the jndguient |jo3tenty has formed of hl^ dbcernment 
and jffudenccj the first Saxon s^tone work^ are, by common 
cimaent^ ascribed- That posterity has not erred, and that 
they were kept in awe of this ctii^tle, may be infen^ed from 
the fact that in their repeated descenta upon, and ravageis of 
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the coast, the Danes never once attempted to land, or oome 
within reach of it. In the time of Canute (1019), Godiia 
was created Earl of Kent and Gbvemor of Dora*, and ii 
1051 he b^an to alter the original plan, and the first towv 
known to have been built in the exterior wall was made 1^ 
his order. He widened the entrance into the fioman forti- 
fications, and built the wall from the angle at the Cdtoa 
gate, round the Roman fortress, and contini^ed it to a gate" 
way, between which and the Roman fortress he built liis 
tower. Underneath it was a large sallyport for cavabj, 
This tower is appropriately called Godwin's Tower. 

Colton Gate and Square Tower. These structures, ik 
ruins of which still remain, formed the south-east entrance 
into the Saxon work, and were probably much altered at tk 
Norman Conquest. 

Clinton, Valence, and Mortimer, were three towers built 
beyond the Roman ditch, designed as outworks to dekd 
the Colton Gate and Godwiiis Tower. These are now 
destroyed. 

Harcourt Tower, Well Tower and Gate, Souterrain Tower, 
the Armourer's Tower, and King Arthur's, or North Gat^ 
are all entirely demolished. 

Suffolk Tower, or Palace Gate. The entrance into the 
Saxon keep was once secured with a portculKs^ and the 
grooves are still remaining in the stone works. 

After entering the gate, immediately on the right han^ 
there is a tower, which originally was only a recess in the 
wall, and open in front, but it was afterwards closed. 
Edward IV. expended a considerable sum in repairing an^' 
decorating this building for the accommodation of JDe la Pole, 
Duke of Suffolk, who had married his sister. 

The old Arsenal, Arthur's Hall, and the King^s Kitchen 
and offices, were on the north-east side of the keep. ^ 
1745, barracks were built upon the site of the latter, and H 
their fronts were not carried up new from the ground, they 
were cased over, having a modem appearance contrastii^ 
Hth the ancient masonry. 

' ^ King's Gate and Bridge. This entrance into the 

keep was defended by a strong outwork, which en- 

a small area before the great gates. On each side of 

teway there is a recess in the wall, open in fix)nt, used 

reats for the women and children, and repositories for 

^. The gate was strengthened with an outwork, com- 
^:Jiiig the vallum on each side of the bridge. As there is 
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o appearance of a portcullis at the entrance into this out- 
work, it is probable that the onlj defence at the entrance 
^as a draworidge. The walls of this work were about ten 
Jet thick, cased with flint, filled up with chalk, rubbish, and 
lortar, which is considered a proof of its being Saxon 
lasonry. The inner gates, however, which opened from the 
pea into the citadel, were not only defended with a portculHs, 
ut also with a tower on each siae, from whence the archers 
Duld command the whole vallum. 

On the south-west side were Magminot's and Gore's 
'owers. 

Arthur's Lesser Hall, or Gueniver's Chamber, an apart- 
lent in the curtain, between Gore's Tower and the Palace 
irate, was anciently called Arthur's Private Hall, or his 
Jueen's Bedchamber. Henry VIII. made use of it as a 
tore-room, depositing his provisions in it, while staying at 
be castle with Anne Boleyn, before he embarked for the 
Continent. A part of these stores left by him were after- 
«rards shown as those left by Julius Caesar. 

It has been said, on the authority of a nameless Norman 
jhronicle, that Henry II., in 1153, the year preceding his 
^cession, built this keep or palace, and enclosed it with a 
aew wall. 

There was certainly a wall round this part of the Saxon 
work previous to that date, as the towers of Magminot were 
built in the curtain ; but as to the keep itself, it is not easy 
to determine, either from history or the masonry, when, and 
whether by Alfred, William, or Henry I., or by any one else 
it was first founded; from history, because it says not a word 
about it; dfrom the masonry, because it has imdergone so 
many repairs in ancient and different periods, as well as 
modem, that the old masonry is buried beneath the modem 
work. 

The present entrance is on the south side, and by a grand 
flight of stone steps is the ascent round the east side to 
the third story, on which, in Gundulph's castles, were the 
royal or governor's apartments. The rooms are large and 
lofty, but have Httle attractions beyond their strength and 
security. 

This grand flight of stone steps was formerly secured by 
three strong gates. By the first vestibule, on tne right hand 
going up, is a room probably designed for the oflicer in 
attendance on the King, and who guarded the first gate. 
Opposite to this is the chapel, adorned on every side with 

Q 5 
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beautiftil arches richly emhelliahed with ztgiag* and otha 
omam^its ; and, though of the true semidrenlar or Sixa 
fonn^ it may be doubted whether they are the work d i 
Saxon artist. Above this room is another, ridily omamsi^ 
in a similar manner. Beneath the chapel and the vestibol^ 
were the dmigeons. There are galleries built in the wi^ 
with loopholes to annoy the besiegers, and so inganoosl) 
eontrived, as to render it impossiUe to hurt the besieged ^ 
arrows, or other missiles. 

At the top of the stairs, near tJie north ai^le^ and to tb 
left of the royal apartments, in the wall, is the famous Wei 
dug by the Saxons previous to their building the ke^ am 
which Harold, before his advancement to the throng p^ 
mised, upon his oath, to deliver up with the castle to WilBaa 
of Normandy. 

In 1800, bomb-proof arches were constructed over tii 
massive pile of masonry, and six^-eight pounders iziounted. 

The north turret is 96 feet above the level of the keep* 
yard, which is 373 feet above the level of the sea. Tm 
views from it are strikingly grand and beautiful, and mdn^ 
the North Foreland, Ramsgate pier, the Isle of Thanet, Bfr 
culver church, Sandwich, and the intermediate country, with 
the town of Calais, and the French coast from Boulogne ^ 
Gravelines. 

Norman Fortifications. — ^After the battle of Hasting 
William's first act was to march upon Romney, and to 
inflict severe pimishment upon its mhabitants, who tad 
attacked and destroyed a portion of his followers on ther 
disembarkation at that place. The fearful and atrocious 
cruelties perpetrated by ine Normans, in retaliation for tk 
loss of their countrymen, struck such terror into the breasts 
of the English, that, after a short and feeble defence, tlie 
castle of Dover submitted to the Conqueror. 

It has been said by modem wnters, that Stephen de 
Ashbumham, the governor of the castle, was beheaded by 
William, even for the slight resistance made; but the 
assertion is unsupported by any contemporaneous writers d 
tiiat or the next century. After the surrender of the cairf* 
William spent eight days in examining the works, and '^ 

Eving orders for repairing and strengthening the weak parts, 
aving the command, when he advanced towards LondoD> 
to WiBiam Peverel. At this time, according to William d 
Poitou (who was the Conqueroi^s chaplam,) this place, 
towards the sea at least, was not so much fortmed by art as 
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tture, OP a mirfcure of both; the rock or cliff at top being 
o^Dt with tools of iwMi into such notches and indentures, as to 
^•esemble and sarve as walla and battlements, which after- 
-^rards cfecayinff, as the cliff, consisting rf chalkstone, cnun- 
l>led away, other works of stone and wall were erected in 
'klieir room. 

Soon after his coronatbn, William created his half- 
"bipother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, Earl of Kent and Governor 
erf Dover Castle, and conferred upon him 180 fiefs in Kent 
aaad 260 in otiaer parts of Engkni This proud and impe^ 
rious prelate, whose avarice eaiEdled his pride, bent upon 
SLcqmrmg wealth, and abusing the authority confided to him, 
"by innumerable acts of cruelty and oppression, exasperated 
-the Kentish men, and they sought the asastance of Eustace 
Earl of Boulogne, promising to dehver to him the castle of 
I>c>ver. Eustace, acc^ting their invitation, landed at night 
-with his men,, and was met by the conspirators. On their 
asceut of the hill they were dwcovered by the sentries, and 
"wrhile endeavouring to scale the walls, the garrison made a 
sudden and unei^cted sally, which, throwing them into 
con^isicai, many were slain, and others driven over the pre- 
cipice. Eustace retreated to his ships with the survivors 
leaving the Kentish men to Odrfs mercy, or rather to his 
vindictiveness. 

Fi» axteMi years Odo continued his rapine and oppres- 
sion, wb(^, wearied and satiated with trampling upon sub- 
jects, he aspired to tyrannize over kings. For this end, by 
filling the scrips of the pilerims with letters and money| he 
had secured the support of the sacred college, and had n^ly 
jmrchased the papacy fix)m the Boman citizens. Nor was 
the project so visionary as has been represented, for on his 
intention of poceeding to Bome being divulged, soldiers 
eagerly flocked to him from all quarters of England, many 
of William's most powerfid nobles entered into his views, 
and as he was about to begin his journey the prelate found 
a brillknt escort prepared to attena him. William was in 
NOTmandy when the news of Odo's scheme reached him, as 
it had been studiously concealed from him. Taking um- 
brage at his brother's proceedings, or glad of an opportunity 
of wresting immense but ill-acquired treasures from him, he 
instantly proceeded to England, and, summcming Odo to 
appear before him, with his own hand arrested him in 
the presence of the whole court, saying, " I arrest not the 
Bishop of Bayeux but the Earl of Kent." Odo's partizans. 
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intimiclated by threats, discovered sach quantities of gold 
that the amount of the predons metal womd surpass b^ie^ 
and at last, many sackfius of wroueht gold were taken out 
of the banks of the rivers, which had been buried in di£Gareat 



The tyranny of Odo had driven many of the English to 
Denmark, who succeeded in persuading Canute, that the 
great body of their countrymen were only waitrng- the 
assistance of a foreign power, to free themselves finom the 
oppression of the Norman yoke. Canute's preparaticms vrese 
not unknown to William, who, in order to secure this part of 
the coast, determined upon better fortifying the castle of 
Dover. For this purpose he appointed John Fiennes, a 
trusty Norman, ana ms kinsman, governor of the castJe^ 
givinff him 171 kniffhts' fees to be held in capite, by castle- 
gut^ra tenure; his first act was to associate with himself 
eight knights, and to fix the number of men each was to 
maintain, the towers they were to build, repair, or defeaad^ 
and the lands which were granted to them tar their servioes 
were all regulated by the constable. The first, was William 
de Albrensis, who had the Lordship of Folkestone ; the second, 
Fulbert de Dover, who had the Lordship of Chilham; the 
third, William de Arsick, Lord of Leyboume and Bozley ; 
the fourth, Galfiidus Peverell, Lord of Wrensted; the fifth, 
William de Magminot, Lord of Deptford ; the sixth, Robert 
de Forth, Lord of Bethshanger ; the seventh, Hugh Cre- 
vequer. Lord of Leeds Castle; the eighth, Adani Fita- 
Wuliams, Lord of Downe and Graveney. 

The whole garrison, in the time of war, was to conast of 
1,000 foot, 100 horse, besides the constable and his knight^ 
and their military tenants. 

De Fiennes and his associate knights haviog settled the 
plan of defence, undertook to build each his tower, and to 
connect them with a wall, and such other additional works as 
might be found necessary to secure the castle. Their 
masonry extends from the edge of the cliif, on the south side, 
round the west curve, to its termination on the north ; but 
the alterations which have taken place will prevent the 

diquary from forming a correct estimate of the ancient 

ite of the castle. 

The towers erected by them were Canon or Monk's Giite, 

)kesley*s, and Fulbert de Dovre's Towers ; the latter has 

* Golielmus Pictaviensis, Ordericus Yitalis. 
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mg been converted into a prison for debtors, and the house 
>r the keeper, called the " Bodar" (messenffer) adjoins the 
>'wer, — Hirst Arsick, or Say, and Peverell, Beauchamp, or 
larshairs Towers. The last stately tower was built in the 
n^le of the exterior wall of the Saxon works, and it was 
onstructed for defensive warfare on every side. It had a 
oble arched gateway, with ditch and drawbridge, with 
everal apartments, and above, an embattled platform for 
he archers, which ^ave them the command of the Saxon 
'alliim, and the whole of the hill between the castle and the 
own was open to them. In 1771, the whole length of the 
jxterior curtain, from Peverell's to Perth's tower, fell into the 
litch, and the workmen, in digging for a new foundation, 
iiscovered the piers of the bridge before the arched gateway 
rf Peverell's tower. 

Port Gostling, or Queen MarVs Tower. This tower 
falling to decay, and being rebuilt by order of Queen Mary, 
received her name. 

Fiennes Tower and Gateway. This noble building, 
which is raised on the site of a more ancient one, is after the 
design of Gundulph, who first introduced the high portal, 
and secured the passage with drawbridges, portcuSises, and 
massive gates, preferring them to the low gateways, and 
the narrow passages adopted by the Saxons when they 
first employed masons to secure their fortresses with stone 
walls. This entrance into the castle was secured by two 
portcullises and strong gates, and when the bridge was 
drawn up in the recess, these barriers presented a complete 
defence j while embattled towers, on each side of the gate- 
way, commanded the ascent of the hill, and the passage to 
the bridge. 

On entering the arch which leads to the castle, a door to 
the left opens into the porter's lodge, in which visitors 
were shown the original keys of the castle, the regulation- 
sword of Julius Caesar, though of the fourteenth century, 
and an old mess-bugle which used to summon the Boman 
labourers to dinner, to the tune of, " Oh, the roast beef of 
Old England, and, oh, the Old Engl^h roast beef T' Oppo- 
site the porter's room is another, in which were deposited 
the records, the Domesday-book of the ports, and other 
MSS., containing accounts of the rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants of the Cingue Ports, and the services they owed 
to the king from a very remote period. These, from the 
scandalous negligence of those in command about the begin- * 
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mng of the last oentary, have been lost; the parchmeBt 
which they were written having been either cut up by ^^ 
for meaeureBy or aHowed to rot by the damp. 

Clopton, Godsfoe, CreTequers, Mag-zmnot's Tower, 
the year 1216, the Dauphin arrived at Stonar with a fleeti 
680 ships. John was at Dover ; but di s tr usti ng' the £M 
of his army, composed chiefly of fbreign mercenari^ 
retired to Cjuildfbrd, and thence to Wincheeter, leftv 
Hubert de Burgh in command of the fortress. The I)» 
phin, after wasting the counties of Essex, Norfolky and S^ 
folk, returned to Dover, and commenced the sie^ of tin 
castle by making his approach, nearly in a straight line ta 
the foot of the bridge, and casting up a bank on the ligiit 
fflde of his work, at the sharpest part of the hill^ wlie;^^ 
begins to turn northward. The chalk, which was tlffon 
out of the line of approach, raised a sufficient bank to co^er 
the besiegers from the archers in the towers between tk 
cliff and me constable's apartments, and they were likewEe 
protected by the sudden bend of the curtain at the bridge. To- 
wards the north they were screened from the archers by tie 
bank of the Saxon ditch, until they a^^roached the casAe-gs^ 
While the Dauphin was eanryins* on the approaches, Si^hs^ 
de Pencester, with a body of ^00 horsemen, with arms vA 
engines of defence, succeeded, to the great toy of the ^s^ 
SOD, in entering the castle, unp«x;eived by the FreBcb, 
by the sallyport under Earl Godwin's tower. "Hie qiera- 
tions of the siege were suspaided by a truce between tie 
Dauphin and Henry III., Jomi having died, of which Hubert 
availed himself to correct the defect in the curtain to ^ 
north, by which the besiegers had been enabled to make tkeir 
approaches towards the Constable's Tower. To effect this he 
added a considerable outwork, or spur, before Magmino^'^ 
Tower, and raised a parapet of earth, after the maaner A 
the Romans. This spur commanded the entrance mio ^^ 
castle and the side of the hill, down to the place where die 
Dauphin first broke ground. As there was no communicatk^ 
between the spur and the Saxon vallum, a very wide and 
lofty souterrain was made under Magminot's Tower. Und^ 
neath this tower was a passage whi(3i led by a flight of st^ 
steps to a gallery on the bank of the ditch, and which 
formed a communication between the tower on the an^'i^ 
'^ a new one built before the souterrajn. In order to make 
Ily, or to secure a retreat from the spur, a caponniere was 
t across the ditch from St. John's Tower, with a gradaa/ 
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fiiscexLty until it opened in the sor&o^ about the centre of the 
epur^ in three branches. In case of a repulse from the spur^ 
strong' gates defended the entrances of the three openings, 
and another strcmgly secured defended the point where they 
joined* There were strong gates and a drawMdge to protect 
St* John's Tower, if the enemy should force theur way to it ; 
and also sallyports and concealed apertures for the ardiers, 
, in the event of any enemy having advanced so far, 

Fitz- William's Tower. In tms work was an ingenious 
contrivance to bother an ^emy who might fancy forcing 
liis way through it into the castle. In the souterrain, on the 
exterior bank, was a large ffate, which hunff upon two large 

?ivots in stone sockets, ana which, when shut, was secured 
y bars fixed in the walls, and was hoisted up by a pully 
£xed to the top of the arch, where it was horizontally fast- 
, ened in a place fitted to receive it j by slackening it sud- 
1^ denly its weight and velocity would have driven back any 
.^ nimiber of men, who in pursuing might attempt to enter the 
. castle. The first betrrier passed, there was still a drawbridge 
before the arched passage in the ditch, and higher up a port- 
cullis. The old sallyport has been closed for affes. 

Two Watch Towers and Averanche's, or Albrinus' Tower. 
The latter is one of the noUest and most curious remains 
of the Norman building. The ground being uneven, the 
foundations were laid bdow the bottom of the deep ditch on 
tiie north-east side, and the wall was carried up about ten 
feet thick, to a levd with the Saxon vallum. In tibe tower was 
a room, or vault, above which was a platform and galleiy. 
From l^e platform a circular stone staircase led to the top of 
tibe towcii^ where the movements of an enemy could be seen, 
and signds made to those in the Roman fortress. Over tho 
passage in the wall below was another passage, covered 
wiA an arch and supported by piers. Between each pier 
were loop-holes which conmianded the ditch, and near the 
opening of the galleries were machicolations in the wall fot 
pouring down boiling water, burning sand, or molten lead, 
affordinfip a pleasant recepticm to the uninvited visitor. 

NeviUe's or Pencester Tower, and Eshelisfordean or 
Ashford Tower and Gate. The latter, a Saxon work, and 
now destroyed, had three other towers or platforms, in- 
tended solely as a post for a few men, from which they might 
defend the curtain, or annoy the enemy in the ditch. 

Near the edge of the cliff is a beautifiil piece of brass 
ordnance, twenty-four feet long, cast at Utrecht, by James 
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TolkjS; in 1544, called Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol It 
carries a twelye-pound shot, and was a present from ^ 
States of HoUana to the queen. This piece is beautifiillf 
oiliamented with several emblematical nefores, representiDg 
the horrors of war and the blessinsfs of peace, which m 
most fastidious critics deem excessivefy appropriate to a gan. 
On it are inscribed the following lines : — 

** Breck semt al mure ende wal, 
Bin ic geheten ; 
Doer Berch en dal boert minen bal. 
Van mi gesmetea." 

In an age when French, Italian, and German are more 
familiar to the accomplished Tourist than Dutch, Flemish, 
and Walloon, and even than our native Welsh, Gaelic, and 
Irish, it is submitted that a literal translation might be 
ventured without the risk of giving offence. 

" To break aU ramparts and waUs, 
I am he; 
Through hills and dales pierce the balls 
Shot from me." 

The translation hitherto sanctioned by adoption, is, — 
' O'er hiU and dale I throw my baili- 
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Breaker, my name, of momid and wall.' 

Having thus given an outline of the ancient works, a few 
words descriptive of the present state of the Castle are indis- 
pensable; but they mtist be brief and general, for a detailed 
account would be as munteresting to the casual visitor as it 
might prove instructive to an invading force ! At the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century, it was considered 
necessary to place the works of the castle in a state of 
repair, as well as to erect new ones adapted to the modem 
ffjrstem of warfare. These consisted of different batterieSf 
fomished with heavy guns, of casements dug in the solid 
chalk rock, of magazines, covered ways, and various subter- 
ranean communications and apartments for the men, also 
excavated from the solid rock. The latter are capable of 
containing 3,000 men, to whom light and air are admitted 
by apertures cut in the rock, and by other openings cut 
" rough the chalk to the outer face of the cliff. 
Communications between the interior of the castle and the 
""^orks are formed by means of shafts and souterrainS; 
' pass under the deep ditch that surrounds the exterior 
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Tbifi ditch h sunk in the solid roek, and tlie wall 10 
dt on the inteiior siJe of it. Prom the height of tha 
ad outside the ditch, imd the mounds wluch surround it, 
1 walls are protected from a canuoniidej except towards the 
_ amit, wkicii forms a bfeustwork both for canoou fmd 
musketry^ from the ruiied ismfaue within. 

There are three entrances to the heigLt.s, one by Arch- 
cliffe Foi-t^ another by the new Military Roinl, and the third 
Iroio the heud of the town, by a staircat^e of yery peculiar 
c u 11 >; 1 1' lie tion, ctdled the G i*aud MihtaiT S baft. The iminediata 
eiitruiiae to the harbour m protecteu by ArchcUffe Fort at 
die extremity of the pier, and Amherst Battery at the north 
|uer head. A new military road huM been constructed to the 
h ►rtiiicatioBS of the western heightSj the Hnes which connect 
diem extending fi'om the eastern redoubt to the saOypoii; 
west of Ai'chchfle Fort. Thmj tbo whole Une of defence 
n>und the town is coMplete from the ca.'^tle to Shak^peme 
Cliffy so called fi'om the sublime description given by the 
great di'amatist in \m ti-agedy of King Lear, 

Glou» There is a dW, whose Ligh and betiding liead 
LoDka fearfully on the eoufined deep ; 
Bring me bat to the very brim of li. 

« « 4c li 

(far^ Come on, sirj here's the place; stand atiII,^how feariiij 
And dizzy 'tia to cost one's eyea io low I 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Shew Eicarce so gro^s as heetles ; half-wny down 
Hangs <jae that gathers samphire ; dneadfnl trade I 
Methinkg he iseembi no bigger than his head ; 
The fishermen that walk upon the beaeh 
Appear tike mice ^ and yon tall anchoring hark 
Diminished to her cockj her eock a huoy 
Almost too small for i^ight : the murmnring surge 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles dmfes 
Cajmot be heard so high: — I'll look no niore^ 
Lest ray bra^in turn, and the dehdent sight 
Topple down headioug. 

The firgt Warden of the castle was Odo^ Bisbop of Bayeiix^ 
ttnd Earl of Kent j the pi'esent is Arthur Welleslej^ Duke oi 
Wellin^n, 

Moreat ct vig^eat tauti sub nominis umbra I * 
The walls of tlie castle enclose aa ai*ea of about tlnrty-five 

* This lino is of undoubted originality, though^ aa Puff sayaj I think I 
li^ve read aotuetbing like it be&ire. 
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acres. The north turret is ninety-five feet abore the level of 
the ground on which it stands^ and 469 feet abore the 
low-water mark. 

The Priory, — It has abeady been mentioned in the 
account of the castle that tJiere was an aodent chnrch bojOt, 
though of the date no certain indication has been transnitted 
to us. It is, however, certain, t^t before 640, in which 
jear Eadbald died, a college of six secular canoi^ and a 
provost had been founded bv him. Frixn this t^ej were 
removed \fj Widred, King of £ent, in 691, who, increasisg 
the fortifications, was by no means inclined to allow idle 
hands, not amenable to his diseij^e, wil^iin t^e walla. Ob 
their ezpnhdon, thej vfeni to the Vrwrj of St. Martin's^ 
which had been granted liiem by Widred, and which was 
esteemed, as that in the Castle had been, tiie Kkig^s Rojal 
Chapel, and subject to his jurisdiction alone. Thus it 
remained till 11^, when Henry I. granted the Priory, oir 
the representations of Archbishop C<»*boil, to the church ol 
Canterbury, for the order c^ canons regular of St. Augustine. 
The Archbishop, however, having a peculiar fancy for the 
monks of Merton, after expelling the incumbent monks on 
account of gross irregularities, proceeded to Iniild a new 
priory for them without the city wall. This was resisted by 
the monks of Canterbury, and in the midst of their conten- 
tions Corboil died. On this the monks of Canterbury sent 
twelve of their own order to the Priorjr, from whence they 
were expelled by Henry, Bishop of Wmchester, brother of 
the king, and legate of the Pope. It would be tiresome to 
follow them through their angry contentions; suffice it to 
say, that in 1258 Pope Adrian confirmed the original grant 
of Henry I., and made the Priory of Dover s«bject to the 
dominion of Canterbury, and such it remained till its supres- 
sion in 1535 by Henry VIII. The impression on the Prior's 
seal was the legend of St. Martin, who, when riding into the 
city of Amiens, met a naked man, and having nothing on 
him but his cloak, having already parted with ms other gar- 
ments, cut oflf the half of it, and rode through the city a 
inale Godiva. A large portion of the ruins still remain, and 
have been long converted into a farm, the prc^erty of the 
family of Coleman. The gateway and refectory are entire ; 
the latter, upwards of 100 feet in length, is used as a bam. 
The foundations of the church and of other buildings can be 
traced, though the ruins are much intermixed with other 
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modem buildings. The Priorj was for a long time called 
Newark (New-work), to distinguish it from the ancient 
foundation from which it sprung. 

The Church of St. Mary is a spacious and handsome 
building, consisting of a nave and aisles. It is said to have 
been bmlt in 1216 ; but as the architecture at the west end 
is evidently of an earlier period, it is probably one of the 
three mentioned in Domesday-book as being subject to St. 
Martin. The west front is Norman, as are the three first 
arches 5 the two next are elliptical, the span of the astern- 
most being very large. Bevond these, on each side, towards 
the altar are two arches of unequal divisions ^ most of the 
columns are large and massive^ those of the Norman age 
have fluted capitals. The monuments are very numerous. 

I purposely abstain from attempting a description of the 
town of Dover, as such would far exceed the Hmits of the 
work, and has already been most ably and faithfully given 
by Mr. Batcheller in his new Dover Guide, to which, as well 
as another work on the subject of the fortifications, I am 
much indebted for the account of the Castle. 

For the young and the healthy, there is yet reserved a 
treat of no ordinary beauty. Those who have witnessed, op 
those who have read Byron's faithful description of the 
^^ Colosseum by Moonlight," and are capable of appreciating 
it, will venture on the bosom of that wet ditch, worthy ot 
such a fortress as Great Britain, and view this national out- 
work by night. 

Impressive as the castle and port are by day, it requires 
not the imagination of a poet to feel their beauties, subdued 
by the paler light of a summer or autumn moon, reminding 
us in their stillness of Canning's beautifrd simile — the line- 
of-battle ship at her buoy, and the plumage of the xmruffled 
swan. Such feeUngs have existed, such impressions have 
been forced on the mind from the earliest of times. Homer, 
alluding to a similar efiect, gives us a night piece, with the 
exception of Milton's, the most beautiful that can be found, 
and strikingly applicable to Dover : — 

As when the moon, refulgent queen of night ! 
O'er heayen's clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene. 
And not a cloud overcasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole; 
O'er the white cliffs a mellower lustre e^ed^ 
And tip with silver every mountain's head ; 
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Then shines the port, the cUflb in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 
The conscious seamen, glorying in the sight. 
Eye the blue vault, and bless die useful light. 
So many flames before proud Doyer blaze. 
Lightening the island channel with their rays. 

Pope's Homer's Hiad, Book yiii. 
(A^kcpted ad libitunu) 

Dover does not seem to liave been in much repute as a 
harbour till after Gsesar^s time, for the insecurity- of the 
place, from the character which he had given of the natives, 
deterred the Bomans from frequenting it, so that when they 
sailed from Boulogne (Gessoriacum) they invariably made &r 
Richborou^, portus Kutupinus, as a safe and commodious 
harbour. That it was subsequently to his time used as a 

?ort is proved by the " Itinerary" of Antoninus, in which, 
ter. 111., is d Londinis adportum Dubris, and in which the 
distance from Canterbury is stated to be fourteen miles^ 
showing the port in these days to have been two miles 
further inland than at present. It is impossible now to fix 
the period at which the receding sea left the ancient harbour 
tiU even its site was annihilated by the mass of beach ; but 
from certain expressions in the Domesday-book, so late as 
1080, it is evident that the harbour was much farther inland 
than at present, and to the north-east of its actual position. 
Other proofs of Dover having been used as a port by the 
Romans, are found in the erection by them of tne castle, in 
which they constantly maintained a garrison to guard its 
entrance, and the remains of a Roman bath, and several 
burial urns which have been found at St. Mary's Church. 
From the period of the Conquest to the present day, the ' 
harbour of Dover has in an eminent degree attracted public 
attention, and immense sums of money, in almost every reign, 
have been expended in attempting to render it secure as a 
harbour of refuge, and to admit at all times the largest 
vessels. These attempts have hitherto aU proved abortive, 
but it is to be hoped that the present works, under the 
illustrious Lord Warden, will remove from the nation the 
stigma of deficiency in engineering skill, and the absence of 
interest in our navy. i 

From the time of the Norman conquest, as appears by j 
every history and record of former times, this port con- 
tinued the usual passage to and from England, not only for 
the royal personages, nobility, and others of this country, 
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but foreigners; and to confine the intercourse with the Conti - 
nent to this port alone, there was a statute passed, 4 Edward 
rV. (1464) directing that none should take snipping for Calais 
but at Dover. This act was repealed by James I., a fact 
which the present Lords of the Admiralty, and the Post- 
master General do not seem to be aware of, for in the spirit 
of the Act and age of Edward, they compel the mails to go 
by the circuitous route of Calais, while all around is forging 
anead by dint of the South-Eastem Company's splendid 
steam-ships to Boulogne.* 

There are many very pleasing drives in the neighbourhood 
of Dover, and many most attractive spots, of some of which 
we now proceed to give a brief account. 

Chartetoriy though formerly separated fropa Dover, is now 
attached to it by a continuous range of buildings nearly two 
miles in extent. In the vale beyond the village is a deep 
space, called KmgkSi BoUoniy which was the resort in olden 
times of the knights belonging to the castle, to practise tilting, 
and other feats of chivalry. It is said to have been built on 

* In proof of the advantages possessed by the Folkstone and Boulogne 
line over the Dover and Calais, we would refer the traveUer to the lata 
unprecedented feat in travelling, in reaching Paris in eight hours and a 
half from London. The Times of the 12th Dec. 1849 thus announces the 
important fact : — ** We must not pass unnoticed the most remarkable ex- 
pression yet recorded of that revolution in the relations of time and space 
-which the progress of steam locomotion is bringing about. Paris and 
London are at the several ends of a line whose geographical length, and 
the time it took to traverse not many years since, our readers weU Imow. 
It has now been measured off, in time, at a distance of only eight hours 
and a half. The Times newspaper, printed in the capital of England on the 
morning of Tuesday the 11th Dec., was delivered in the capitol of France 
in the middle of the same day to a set of speculators on the Bourse whet 
almost refused to believe the evidence of their own sense. Thirty-five 
years ago Paris was as fax from England, as regards accessibility, as Pekin 
IS now. Now, the newspaper is printed for the use of both capitals on the 
same day ! This fact, which was tiie result of an e3q)eriment made to 
ascertain what can be done in the way of bringing the cities dose together, 
was accomplished by the route of Folkstone and Boulogne ; and it is 
worth while to mention one other phase by which its significance is ren- 
dered more intelligible and striking. The editor of the Boulogne Gazette 
received a copy of the Times of the day at a quarter past nine in the 
morning, left for him on its way by the deputation making the experiment ; 
and the good people of that French town had the closing prices of the funds 
at the Paris Bourse on the previous day communicated, not from Paris, 
but from London I Corollary ; with a swift train and good arrangements, 
it is nearer to Boulogne from Paris, going round by London, and twice 
crossing the channel that lately divided the two nations altogether, than 
by the Frendi mail travelling expressly between the two points ! " 
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the site of the Portus Dabris of the Romans, a conjectore 
strongly corroborated by the number of anchors and shipe^ 
planks which have been dag up at and near it at yanoms 
periods. 

Passing through BucJdandy the Tourist arrives at JRiver^ ft 
Tillage pfeasantiy situated, the country being varied by lofly 
hills and deep valleys. On the north, the unenclosed down 
hills rise very sudden and high ; on the south, the slope of 
the vale is as sudden and steep for several fields, below 
which is the river Dour. On the fiirther bank is a long* 
straggling row of neat cottages, oomprisine" the villi^ of 
River, with its church in the middle, beyond which the hifls 
again rise very high, being, frequently arable, interspersed 
with small coppices and clumps of wood wildly placed 
amongst them. The view of this from the London road 
forms a most romantic and picturesque sc^ne, while, at the 
same time, towards the east, through the opening of the 
valley, is seen the town of Dover and its churches, and 
beyond the Channel, the high hills of Boulogne, and crown- 
ing the crest of hills to the right, the stately buildings of * 
Dover Castle. 

The neat scenery, with the highly cultivated meadow lands 
by which the village is surrounded, beautifully sets off the 
magnificent seat called Kemsey Abbey, erected by the late 
Mr. Fector, in the monastic style, in 1821. To the north is 
Arcken^B Courts the seat of J. St. Barbe Sladen, Esq., a very 
charming residence. 

Broome Sail, the seat of Sir Henry Oxenden, is a mansion 
of the time of Charles I., built by Basil Dixwell, Esq., who 
purchased the estate from Leonard Di^^, whose ancestors 
had been seated here from the reign of Henry III, Sir Basil 
dying in 1750, it fell to his relative, George Oxenden, Esq. 
Kie property has been much improved of late years. 

Bwrham Court was for many ages the seat of the Barhams, 
whose original name was FitzUrse, one of whom, Reginald, 
one of Becket's murderers, held this manor, by knight service, 
of the See of Canterbury. In the reign of Charles I. it was 
alienated to the Fotherbys, whose heiress carried it to the 
Derings, in which family it now is. On the celebrated Downs 
the remains of ancient encampments may be traced, some of 
which have, with every probability of truth, been assiefned to 
the Romans; a small advanced work, on the slope of the hill, 
nearly opposite to Kingston Church, and of which the ram- 
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)m'ts and dstch on three sides are still yery evident, are 
iseribed to Caesar. Vast numbers of tumuli are scattered 
)ver these Downs, and many coins of different emperors, 
ogether with urns, &c., have been discovered in them. John 
lere ajssembled an army of 60,000 men in 1213 to oppose 
he threatened invasion of Philip of France; and the barons, 
inder Simon Montford, Earl oi Leicester, also met here in 
he reign of Henry III. In much more recent times camps 
lave been formed nere, the openness of the situation, and the 
salubrity of the air, rendering this an eligible spot for the 
jurpose. 

FredvUle, formerly the principal seat of the Bay family, 
is now the residence of J. P, Plumptre, Esq., M.P. The 
estate has been much improved in beauty by plantation, and 
the house, in the centre of a fine park, has been mich 
embellished and added to. At a short distance in front of 
the house are three remarkable oaks, one of which in par- 
ticular is of vast size, and incalculable a^e; it is named 
Maje^y, and at eight feet from the ground is twenty-eight 
feet in circumference. The other two are called Beauty and 
Stately; the former is a verjr fine tree, the stem ruiming up 
straignt and clean to the height of about seventy feet, and 
the girth at four feet from the ground being sixteen feet; the 
circumference of the latter, at the same height, is upwards of 
eighteen feet. 

Wtngham College was founded by Archbishop Peckham in 
1286, and on its dissolution in the first of Edward VI. (1647), 
was granted with the patronage of the church to Sir Henry 
?ahner, who was the second of three sons of Sir Edward 
Palmer, who were bom on three suceemve Sundays.* On the 
failure of the line, the property was bequeathed to the Rev. 
Dr. Hey, son of Lady Palmer, by a second marriage. 

Lee, in the parish of Ickham, was formerly caDed Le^, 
^ belonged to a family which took their name from it, and 
one of whom is supposed to be commemorated by an ancient 
tomb in the nortn wall of Ickham Church. After many 
owners, it became the property of Sir Paul Barrett, whose 
g:randson bequeathed it to his nephew, Thomas Barrett 
Brydges. Lord Oxford has thus described the house : " The 
house at Lee, which was indifierent before, has been, by the 
skill and art of Mr. Wyatt, admirably improved in the dig- 
position of the apartments; amongst them is a very beautiful 
• Fuller's Worthies of Kent 
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library, finished in the most perfect style of Gothic taste. 
The three fronts of the house convey the idea of a small 
convent, never attempted to be demolished, but partly mo- 
dernized, and adapted to the habitation of a gentleman's 
family; and the gently spreading trees and the adjoining 
rivulet seem to correspond with it, and to form a site selected 
by monks, with a view to retirement and meditation; while^ 
at the same time, no distant prospects tantalized them with 
views of opulence and busy society. In the house is a small 
but curious collection of pictures." 

The situation of Lee is very pleasant ; the Lesser Stour 
flows at the bottom of the meadows on the west, and the 
park displays some fine trees waving over the undulating 
groxinds, while its extremities, by a judicious management 
remain concealed, and the sight wanders unconfined over Hbe 
adjacent scenery. The small spire which crowns the dome of 
the library, and the turrets ot the east front, when beheld 
through the trees from a distant point, excite a strong feeling 
of monastic seclusion. The interior of the library is fitted up 
with the greatest elegance, and though an eye critically 
versed in the minutiae of our ancient architecture may dis- 
cover some anomalies in the ornaments, when considered in 
reference to the pure style of any particular era, the effect of 
the whole is extremely beautifal. The general plan is an 
ellipsis, formed into eight compartments by clustered shafb; 
from these springs the tracery of the dome, the centre of 
which admits the light that falls upon it from the windows 
in the space above, and is mellowed by passing through a 
medium of stained and semi-transparent glass. The books 
are of a choice description, principally on antiquity and his- 
tory, the editions being most rare and valuable. 

Among the pictures is the famous original miniature, by 
Holbein, of Anne of Cleves, which led to the marriage of that 
princess with Henry VIII., and to the disgrace aud death of 
Lord Cromwell. 

. Ewellj situated in the beautifrd and extensive valley 
between the Land's-end at Dover and Boreham Downs, was 
formerly called Temple Ewqll, from its haying formed part of 
the possessions of the Knights-Templars so early as the year 
1185 ; a building on a hill to the north is still called die 
Temple Farm, but the remains of the ancient mansion of the 
Templars, which stood near the spot, are said to have been 
destroyed by fire nearly a hundred years ago. It has long 
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1>e6n a subject of doubt whether the in&mous resignation of 
Ms crown by John to Pandulph the Pope's legate, in 1218, 
on condition of having his excommunication taken off, was 
signed at this mansion of the Templars, or at Swingfield, 
another commandery of that body. The hills rise here on 
each side to a great height, and the deep valleys are more 
open, less thickly studded with plantations, than in the 
western parts of the county. The hills are almost wholly 
unenclosed, and covered with greensward, having furzes and 
l»room interspersed at different intervals. The hills — moun- 
tains in comparison with what the Tourist has hitherto met 
in his journey — excite both pleasure and admiration, the pros- 
pects on each side bein^ beautifully romantic and singular, 
and terminated by the view of Dover, its castle, cliffs, the sea, 
and beyond these the Boulogne hills on the coast of France. 
In the valley at the west, on each side of the London road, 
are the farms of Great and Little Waterend, so called from 
the rise of the river Dour. Close behind the latter, oa the 
hill southward, there seems to be a line of breastwork thrown 
np, and a large mount or barrow above them, which, on being 
opened, were found to contain nothing indicative of their age 
or origin. On a hill northward of the village is the Temple- 
fiEurm,' and about a mile beyond is Old Park Hill, having been 
the park of the Templars. 

Wooton Park, the seat of Sir B. W. Brydges, Bart., 
standing on a bold hill, nobly crowned with wood, makes a 
conspicuous figure to the traveller from the entrance upon 
Barham Downs, above bridge, to the brow of the hill 
which descends to Lydden, within six miles of Dover. The 
grounds are picturesque, and are well varied with hill and 
valley, as well as rich in timber. Here Leonard and Thomas 
Digges, father and grandfather of Sir Dudley Digges, of 
Chilham Castle, pursued their mathematical studies. 

Denton was formerly the seftt of a family of the name of 
Earde or Yerde, who possessed it from the reign of John to 
€hat of Henry VII., when it passed by marriage to the 
Peybons, and through a succession of families, till purchased, 
about the close of the last century, by Samuel Egerton 
Bridges, Esq. At that period Denton Court had been for 
some time uninhabited, and was fast falling to decay ; but the 
improvements and repairs of its accomplished owner restored 
it to its former beauty. In the year 1776 the poet Gray was 
Visiting at Denton, and has the following admirable descrip* 
tion of the general appearance of the country : — ** I was sur- 
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prised at tke be«atT of tke loadi to CBBtaAmrfy, wiud^ I 
Jcnow- Bet whj,. kad nak stvodc wb hefbrn* Tb9 wktfe 
conntiy i» a ridi and weUf<mlthraMl gsrdbitf csduvdiy 
cberrj-noQndB^ k)p*{fardeii8y mtermiasd with amm^ mmd iiB> 
qiieDt villages^ gttiiit& risings eo¥8sedwkkwood^nl avaaj- 
wfaere the Tbiines and Medwaj tteakiBigp in xwb mt 
landscape with all t^ir navigatkm. It waa^ nKdee% oiaag' 
to the bad w^eathav tiliat the whole* aeena was d aeo a wi is Aat 
emerald green which eoe vsoally sees fiff'a forCaigfhit in the 
opening of the springy and dua coatinasd ta& I feft tin 
cotmtiy. My residence was (aft Deneon) mgkt naxlira aaaftef 
CimtevbarT> m a litde qaiet fa&yy on the &irta af BafhaBi 
Downs. Xn these parts the whde soii iaehall^ and wlia nuwu 
it holds ap^ in half an hour it is dry enough to^ walk out I 
took the opportunity of three or fijRBr days fiiwweatberto g» 
into the Isle of Thaaet ; saw Margate, nmfa m BifftholeBtaw 
Fair by the sea-side, I^msgi^ and other phicea tiee^ aai 
ao came 1^ SaiBdwieh, Bea)^ Dbver, Folkeatonai- Th» coast 
IS not Hke Hffftiepool ; there are no* radis, but only ehaO^ 
di^y of n^ great height ti]i> you eoma 1» Dover: ^kem^ 
indeed, they are noble and pictoMsquB^ audi tte o^mila 
eoasta of Irance b^a to bocnsd your visw^ w&kh waa left 
before to range unlimited by avjrtmng bat the horiam -, y«t 
it is by no means a shipless sea, but er^rapywhafa* peoplsd by 
white sails, and yesseis of aH siaes iu motion ; ai^ take 
Botiee, esMpt in ike ide,. which is all oorshfields^ aa^ kaa 
yery little enclosure, there are in i^ piacea l^gavspaea aoi 
tall trees, even withm a few yardS' of the beodi ^v partienfasfy 
Hithe stands on an emineBce coveKd witir wood/* lad 
tiience retnming to the southward by 9wingfirid,. we roaafc 

St, JcMs^ in die parish of Swinfffield, aneientif a pre- 
eeptory of the Kntght Templars, and founded befece 1190^ 
but by whom is unknown*^ On the si^iparesdos of the kau^ita 
of that order it eaoie' to tile Kmghts^ of Maltay whoea acms 
and other insignia stiii remain, e»npsd in stone m Stmt of lAe 
present farm*-house,. which is a. renuiant of tha ancient bidd- 
ing. On the dissolution, Benry YIII. granted it,^ kgp Ifta 
description of the late monastery of SwynfteId,to Sir Anthoi^ 
Archesy who conyeyed it to Siv Eknry Pabamr. It mrm 
belongs to •< — Brydges^ Baq. 

What remains of the aaciient pveeeptoiy of Knighsts Ten- 
plars is now a fttmirhouse; the eastern and oldest part was 
the chapel, and the east wall still exhibits tlmie very aocmit 
lancet windows, with three small ciredar ones abopre thesK 
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In the wettem part, whidi has been altered ia style^ probaUj 
about Elisabeth's time, are two i^iartmenti, with nreplaoeB 
imulariy cunameBted, the atone-wcm of which diaplajs mnd^ 
tores oftbmldB, charffed with an andior, and with the crow 
of the Kaii^its of Malta ; the same arms appear on a brick 
ehinui^ on the south side of the building', together wtdli the 
cross of St. George; the remaina of fotmdatians to a eon* 
sideraUe extoit maj jet be traced in difierant parts of the 
&rm-jard. There are just grounds for eonolnding that Joha 
assigned his erown to the legate Pandulph at this placof for 
thouj^ sotne aathors fix the act at Dover, and othera at 
Tempri EweUy jet it does not appear that there was anj 
weceptorj of the order in any part of the conntij, except at 
owingfieki; and as all the ancient historians coBcar in statins 
that the resignation took place in the house of the order, and 
as this waa the gnmd residence, it was bhmI Hkelj to have 
been the eeane ot this pitifiil weakness* 

The Toarnl proceeds to Alkham, Capel le Ferme, to dis*> 
tii^ttiflii it irom Capel, near Tnnbrid^e, and arrives at 

joaujfkctmf lying upon the hi^ hiUs of East Kent, which 
y^ a healtib J bo^ rude and wild country. Towards the eastetn 
part of the parish, the ground is an open unendoeed dawB 
(acrosB which mna tilie hig^ road firom I)oTer to Folkestone) 
^te to the sea-shore, over which the chalk e^& rise to a 
great height. From these the view aeross the GhaaBel is 

Near the bottom of these ciiffi are three holes called 
Lyddea Spontf^ titronsfh which the sBbtermeous waters 
ttnpty tiiOBiaeiyes coBtuMudly on the beach. The belief of 
Ac c ewntr y is tha;t the waters joft the Nailborae at DreliiN 
gx^, ia Alkham, at least four laifes (^taat, communicate 
SQbteixaneoiiriy with these speuts, which iaciease as the 
5)rmg9 h^hieiE br wind and weather. Orer the spouts^ 
ia the Buddle ef the da£^ are two large square reonm cat 
oat of tiie chatty one within the other, called the " coim»§f 
^»me^ aad arerery difficult ef access, being^ upwards of 400 
ftethigh. 

8t. Madigund^s Abbey. — About three nnles froBi Dcwer 
tt« the rmm of Bradsole, or St. Bad^ind's Ab&ey, founded 
^ut im ; but its founder is unknown. Its abbots wete 
stunmoned to parliament in the re%n of Edward I. The 
w^ls of ^ ou^Nulding^ gardens, &c., cerer a oonaideraMe 
extent of groand, and tl^ whde appears to hare be«i sur^ 
founded by a broad ditoh and rampart* The walls of the 
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ancient gateway are in fair preservatioiL, and, as well as 
those of the ahoey in ffeneral^ are Tenerably overgrown widi 
ivy/ and are of great thickness and strenrai. The gatewar 
opens by a large arch in the centre, and oas a smaller anJi 
adjoining for pedestrians. On the keystone are scolptored 
five lozenges, wiUi a rose in chief. The north and west sides 
of the chapel, with part of the dwelling, now converted into 
a £uin*house, are still standing. The latter has a projectbg 
porch, which now forms the end of the building ; that part 
of the iront adjoining to it is curiously ched^ered with 
flints and stones, but the chief portion of the ruins is built 
of flint, with chalk intermingled, and coigned with fi-eestooe. 
In the farm-yard is a lai^ broad pondj from whence the 
name otBraasole to this manor is derived, sole or soale being 
Kentish for a pond. 

Weit Cliff parish is, as well as the other adjoining pa- 
rishes, extremely healthy. The height and continuance of 
the hills, and the depth and spacious breadth of the valleys, 
added to a romantic wildness which pervades this part of tiij 
country, and a variety of extensive prospects over land and 
sea, render the drives in this portion of tne county of exceed- 
ing interest. 

St. Margaret's at CTi^— Though deservedly celebrated 
for its lobsters, possesses no great attractions except in its 
church, which is superior to most in this part of the country. 
The roof is supported by two rows of pillars and semicirculi' 
arches ; the cnancel is lofky and handsome, being separated 
from the body of the church by a beautiful semicircular arch. 
The arch over the west door is ornamented much after the 
Saxon manner, and has severed rude heads on it. There are 
several small arches or niches in the side walls of the nave^ 
above the roofs of the two side aisles, the nave or middle aisle 
rising above them in the nature of a choir. The tower, which 
is square, had formerly four small turrets, one at each corner: 
but about 1711 the turret on the west side, with a P*f^^ 
the tower, fell down, and the tower not having been repairea, 
the three remaining turrets were probably removed to render 
tiie whole more uniform. 

Passing by East Langdon, Oxney Park, Ringwold, the 
lext place which merits attention is Walmer CastUy Ae 
ifficial residence of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling^"* 
KTalmer — quasi ^^ vallum marisy^ or fortification against the 
i8a — ^was at a very early period a branch of the CUnq^^ 
forts, and is a member of the port of Sandwich. Walmer- 
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street, on the high road from London to Dover, is prettily 
l)uilt, being interspersed with neat houses, marine villas, 
<&c., and is deservedly most popular with sea-bathers, from 
its vicinity to Deal and Dover, the salubrity of its air, Ae 
'beautiful prospects over the Downs and the Strait of Dover 
to the French coast, but above all, for the celebrated for- 
tress, Walmer Castle, built by Henrv VIII. in 1639, and 
^propriated to the use of the Lord« Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. 

Coldred is supposed to derive its name from Ceoldred, 
king of Mercia, who is said to have come here in the year 
715, to assist the Kentish men against Ina, king of the 
West Saxons, who had imposed a heavy tribute on them in 
694; and the Saxon chronicle records a battle fought be- 
tween Ina and Ceoldred in 715. There is an entrenchment 
of about two acres surrounding the church, which stands on 
high ground, and on the site of old fortifications, a ditch on 
the north-west forming the boundary of the churchyard, 
the highway separating that part from the remainder of 
the works to the south-east. In the middle of this road, 
during the latter part of the last century, a lai^e well was 
discovered by the earth giving way, and probably of Roman 
origin. 

WaJdersharej the principal seat of the Monings family, 
passed by sale, in the reign of William and Mary, to Sir 
Henry Fumese, who built tne present splendid mansion after 
a design by Inigo Jones. Sir Henry also enclosed a spacious 
park, planted by long avenues in the style of the age, and 
stocked it plentifully with deer. The park has been subse- 
quently much enlarged, and on digging on that occasion, a 
considerable quantity of urns, burnt bones, paterae, and other 
Boman utensils of different coloured earth, were found 
throughout the whole extent. Sir Henry Fumese, grandson 
of the first Sir Henry, dying without issue, and the male 
line becoming extinct, Waldershare, fell to his sister Catha- 
rine, Countess of Rockingham, who, on the earl's death, 
married the Earl of Guildford, whose descendant is now the 
owner of this noble seat. 

Bafrestoriy or Ba/rston, as it is now commonly called, has 
long been known for its remarkable church, generally con- 
sidered an undoubted specimen of Anglo-Saxon architecture, 
though from the exuberance of its ornaments, with the form 
of some of its arches, there are indications of the Norman 
about it. It is dedicated to St. Mary, and consists only of 
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a nare and chaneel^ which commuoicate with eadi other bj 
a ■emi-circnlar afch, rinng' from wreathed cofauBBs, and 
ricUj Mmlptared. The wlu>le interior length is &rty-throe 
feet tonr inches, the width of the naye aizteen feet, and that 
of the chancel thirteen feet. In the east wall are tfans 
narrow lancet windows, with a large oiicidar window aboio 
them ; the whole window is snrroonded bj a large borte, 
with scnlptares of human heads, birds, foliage, &e^ and nssr 
the sides and over it are small niches, exhibiting remaias sf 
different fiffores. Lnmediatelj below this wiiMlow imis a 
frieze, enridied widi heads of singolar grotesque and yaried 
character. The north and south sides of this £Eibric are m 
many respects remarkable, hot the south is moat oma- 
manted; m the chancdl on this side, between two trefsal- 
headed windows, is a semicircular arched recess, which from 
tiie remains appears to have exhibited a pieoe of rich 
sculpture, but is too mutilated to allow the sulgeot to bs 
traced. The heads or masks bdow the comioe, which runs 
from east to west, are executed in a stjle of equal boldness 
and singularity, and the character is sioiilarly ysned. ^Ilis 
south or principal entrance, which opens into the nave, is 
most richly ornamented with ^gnres, but a great part is now 
hidden by a porch. It consists of a triple arch with various 
mouldings, partly rising from the wall, and partly springing 
from circular columns ; the space above the door inclu&s a 
representation (apparently) of God the Fathw, within an 
oral recess, surrounded by angels and other figures ; over 
this is a semicircular range of grotesque and ludicrous 
ftg:ures of different kinds; and above it, on the outer &ce of 
tbe arch, is another range, consisting of fourteen subjects^ 
Though it has now become very difficult to trace the indi- 
vtduiU designs, partly from mutuations, and puftly from all 
thi^ finer parts of the sculpture being clo^^ with white* 
wash, enough may still be seen to indicate the superior sk21 
ftnd fancy of the artificer^. 

limtnnces of longevity in this and the contiguims parishes 
are very frequent; one recorded by Dr. Harris is most co* 
TtDUB^ '' In the year 1700 the minister of Bafreston was 
burif^d at the age of ninety-six ; he who preached the 
funeral serm<m was eighty-two; he who read the service 
^as eighty^seven ; the parish-clerk was eighty-seveo, but 

ui ubsent ; the sexton was eighty-six, and his wife eighty. 

^veral of the neighbouring pansh of Ooldred, who were 

^sent at the funeial, were upwards of 100 years old." 



At a sMftll JdsiamoB -bom thu renuricaUe biuMii^ are the 
AJtyhtfut |MUJ£8 «f Fnedyilla, St. Alfaans, and Knowlton. 
Kear Copper fijiihaiisfi is the beavtcfiiUDr situated mansioa of 
Ifau fmor^ ^ommaBdiiig a a&pecV view ovw Welderghare 
Saek^ sad A^eplendid prospect beyond a£ the Cimnnel, and 
tic Mlk ^ fionlogne, on tLe coast of Fcance. 

JEfevkg BOW ooi»liieted tbe traiwller from AshieFd to 
Folkestone and Dover, mm mmsb vetnm to A^fimil, iind 
yoaed, mA Ch^kma and Canterkuy, to Bamegttte. The 
&Btpkoe of anj ijOeaceat is 

W^e4 — Xhe rsryBl manor of Wje mrna gnmted to the 
Akkej of Batde kr the ConqveriMr, with lUi liberties and 
iwjod CBfltBots, as nvely and quietij as he hisoseif held 
ity'Of akiag<coiildbold it; which ^mat was con£imed by 
Itemtj I^ Heiuy IIL, and Hemy lY. ; asd Edward IL 
afiitt the hnrial of his &ther, and befiire his own coronation, 
hM Im CSImBtBias at the Manor Hovse. At the dissolu- 
ium (in die seign of Henry VIIL) of the abb^s, this manor 
reverted to the Crown, and was granted by Euaabelii to her 
JBianiiniij Henry €aray Lord Hunsdon, whose grandson 
attaaaled the property to Sir Thomas Finch, who on his 
■Mtfasr's death beoame Earl of Wincbelsea, and in whose 
iiao^idants the pfi^ei^ fiti}li& 

The CoUege was funded in 14£?^ W^^^^P l^mpe, a 
mattve of tiiu pansb. Histoiwne tak^ little notice of this 
great benefactor and patron of learnings, named with his 
■o^iew, John Sampe, Bishop of London, ^ two MecsBnases 
ctf the onifieBflity ; bnt his abilities must kwve been oi the 
Ugheai order to Imve acquired foff him the ^eat ^^erments 
in ti» chof ch and state which he enjoyed. Arobdesfion of 
Denrham, Dean of the Arehei^ Vicar-General to the Areh^ 
iithop rfUmieriur^, and €hief Jtus^ce of Normandy. At 
«B8 and the aanke time he reiaioed all tbese <offices, till •oonse- 
OBted Bishop (of Sischester; lUsanslated thenoe to £!hiche»- 
tae, he was dbortly after made Bishop of LoEodon^ and 
4bn9e yeans b&bt Archbishop of Yeric, Lord Chancellor of 
flngiaad, and Caitdinal Priest of Aome.: hewassubsequ^atly 
nromoted to the see of Oanrterbury, and made Cardinal 
AMiho¥»9W]fldithetitleofSt.Sufina. The Oolle^e in Henry 
VHLs reigii was surnend^«d to the Crown. It £hi&s an 
•K&Dt qua(&angle, enclosing an open court ^ the lower part 
is oomposed of stone and flint in Ike pointed style of archi- 
teetnre, but the upper part has been rebuilt with bnok, and 
ttadenuzed* The old haU is a large Tanlted a^partnisat, no^*^ 
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used as the school-room; and the anci^it commons room 
is the kitchen. A kind of cloisters of open arches, erected 
about 100 years a&;o, surrounds the inner court. Some of 
the windows in toe south part of the college have been 
ornamented with the arms of Archbishop Kempe, the crest 
of Edward VL when Prince of Wales, with the initials B. P., 
and the date 1546 ; a rose in the sunbeams^ being the device 
of Edward IV., Ac, in stained fflass. 

The town of Wye, in which the fine tower of the chiucli 
is a conspicuous oDJect, stands in the vale on the Stour, ofer 
which is a stone bridge, built in 1630. The town is well 
built, and consists of two parallel streets, with others inte^ 
secting them. At a short distance from it is Spring GroYe, 
a handsome seat built by Thomas Brett in 1640. Of this 
family, Dr. Brett, a divine, was considered one of the most 
learned men of his age : he died in 1743. By the death of 
the late Thomas Brett, Esq., unmarried, the estate devohei 
upon the eldest son of his sister, who married Nathaniel 
Goldsmidt, Esq. 

In the northern part of the parish of Wye stands the 
stately mansion of Ollantigh, the property of J. Sawbridge^ 
Esq. The house stands dose to the river, which i& beauti- 
fully formed^by^^Hrto^Tinpart a beauty to the park and 
grounds, comprising 600 acres. On the summit of the lullf 
at the eastern boundary of the hill, is Famscomb beech, a 
tree visible to the whole surrounding district. 

Godmerskam lies in the beautiful Stour valley, a situation 
remarkably healthy and pleasant. Godmersham house and 
park constitute the principal objects, the Ashford high rosd 
encircling the east side of the park, along which is a sunk^ 
fence, affording an uninterrupted view of the whole, and 
adding considerably to the oeauty of the prospect. '^ 
church and vicarage stand at a small distance from cne 
village, on the left of the road. The meadows in the y^le 
are very fertile, the hills on either side rising high ; those 
westward being the sheep-walks of Godmersham, the sum- 
mits of which are finely clothed with wood. The opposite 
acclivities are the high range of unenclosed pasture aowns 
of Wye and Braborne, among which is the seat of Bggerton. 
Gt)dmersham is now the property of H. Galley Kniffht, Esq* 
Chilham, about six miles south from Canteroury, ^ 
^axon signifying ^^ the cold village," was a place of g^ 
portance in the obscurest portion of this country's history- 
is supposed to have been held by the ancient Briton* 
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against tlie Romans^ and to have been subsequently fortified 
by the latter^ and made use of as a castra atativa, or pitched 
encampment^ a supposition confirmed from the discovery 
made on the demoUtion of the ancient house of Ohilham, 
when digging lower for the foundation of the present castle, 
of the basis of a much more ancient building, together with 
many culinary vessels in use among the Komans. Little 
mention is made of the place till the period of the Conquest, 
though we find that, at the .close of the seventh century,. 
Sing' Widred of Kent resided at it, and made it a place of 
much greater strenp^th; and Bede observes that the viUa 
regicB were general^ on the spots where the Eomans had 
made their stations and chief fortified camps. After the 
Conquest, Chilham became the property of Odo ; and, on 
his disgrace, was granted to Fuibert de Dover. His great- 
g^rand-daughter Rose married Richard de Dover, her kins- 
man, who died in 1231, leaving two daughters, — Lora, 
married to Marmion of Polesworth, fit)m whom are de- 
scended the Dymokes of Scrivelsby, the Ferrers of Tarn* 
worth, and other great famiUes; and Isabel, married first to 
the Earl of Athou, and secondly to Alexander Baliol. On 
the execution of John, Earl of AthoU, son of Isabel, the 
property was confiscated to the Crown, and was granted by 
Edward II. to Lord Badlesmere of Leeds Castle, after which 
vaiious OTants were made of it, as fortune favoured the rival 
roses of Lancaster or York. In the reign of Henry VIII. it 
was granted to Sir Thomas Chene, warden of the Cinque 
Ports, who pulled down the greatest part of the building, 
transferring the materials to Shurland, in the Isle of 
Sheppey, where he completed a noble mansion. His grand- 
daughter marrying Sir Dudley Digges, and conveymg to 
him the entire fee, he demolisned the remnants of the old 
seat, and built, on entirely new foundations, the present 
magnificent edifice, which he completed about the year 
1616. From his descendant it passed to the Colebrookes, 
and from them in 1776 to Thomas Heron, Esq., heir-male of 
the ancient family of Heron of Bokinfield in Northumber 
land. To the north-west of the castle, and close to it on an 
eminence, below which the ditch is veir deep, and the side 
perpendicular, stands the keep, which has not the slightest 
vestige of Roman antiquity visible. The construction is 
plainly Norman, coniposed of flint, chalk, and much ashlar 
Caen stone mixed. It is an octagon, with a square buildizig 
on the east side, in which is a wooden circular staircase. It 
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oonsists of three stories, the uppermost of which seems to 
have had the principal apartments, but there are no doon or 
windows, arches or pillars, left ooend with the building, bj 
which we might form a judement <^ its original state; m 
iyj with which it is covered^ and the modem uses to whiek 
it has been adapted, such as brewii^, Ac^ having com* 
jleUij disguised and altered every part of it. The whole 
area within the ditches is eight acres, and is of ui oid 
shape. From the top of the keep there is an extensive ^ 
of the country, except towards the south-west, where it is 
commanded by higher ground. Leland, who died in 1552, 
describes Ghilham as not only commodious for use and 
beautiful for pleasure, but strong for defence and resistsiiei, 
and continuea so till Sir Thomas Chene remored the mate- 
rials to Shurland. 

Besides the attractions whidi a magnifiosnt ^»peanaee 
and a noble site must ever afibrd, Ohilham possesses those of 
history hallowed by antiquity. Camden is of opinion tkit 
Ae real name was Julham, or village of Jnlius, who was 
several times engaged with the Britons here: the Sam 
etymolory, however, -has generally been pwferred. It is 
neverth^ess certain, from the (commentaries diemselves, 
that this was the place where the Britons the day af^ 
ihmr attack on the Romans had posted themselves, and 
from whence they harassed the Roman cavalry, and a^ 
tacked their foragers imder 0. Trebonius ; rushing on them 
so suddenly from all parts, as even to fall in with tide 
legions and th^ standards. The precise ^t thtM selected 
hr the Britons must have been Shillingheld wood, in w 
view of the castle, but which it commands, being ^^ 
much higher ground, wbere there are extensive renaias 
of strong fortifications and entrenchments, and wheie d« 
Romans afterwards, from the works already made there, w 
the eligibiHty of its situation, placed one of their atao^ 
camps, from which the site of the castle may have bean a 
detached fiMrt. 

In the conflict alhided to, which took place immedtftte^ 

afltor OsBsar^s return from securing his shipping, and ^ 

whk;h the Britons^ while the Romans stood anmsed at tk^ 

mode of fighting, so novel to them, broke through the aaidat 

* them, and returned without the loss of a man, Qaists* 

Mrius Durus, the tribune, was riain, and is supposed ^ 

been buried under the long barrow of earth bet««^ 

tOing Downs and ShiUm^^d. This is now ctH^ 
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-J^dHberrie's gnrre, and is supposed to be derived from Jul 
Hjaber, or Jolii L&berius — t. e.^ the grave of Julius's Laberius 
^the tribune). 

From tke itatelj mansion of Cbilham there is a beautiM 
^¥iew over the spaoious vale of Ashford; comprising seato, 
ymtia, town% and churches^ and bounded br the majestic 
^ow€r of Askford in front; the £ne down hiUs clothed with 
ibiiage <m one side, togethw with the extensive range of 
Wye and BrabcHtie Downs, forming on the whcie a most 
luxuriant landscape. 

On Chairtham Downs, which extend along the south side 
4if the old high road between Aahford and Canterbury, 9^ a 
Tast number of barrows of differ^t sizes, whidi in ancient 
<loeds aM oaUed Danes' Banks. Several of these have been 
opened at different times, and remains of bodies, male and 
Cnnale, with various trinksts^ i&c., found in them. To the . 
aofiith, on Swerdling Downs, are dwee or four lines of en- 
tMDchmeots. 

Stawr^-^T^ onee^important port is now reduced to the 
ckannel of ^ river Steiar. This omnium Asglorum por- 
tamn famosissimiis is now dwindled to a very inconsiderable 
stream, and winds, scarceij visible, from Fcrdwich through 
a plain once occupied by a midity estuary, which received 
tiie navies of BomC) and was thought worthy of being cele- 
bcated by many of t^ classics. 

Charthamy called Certeham in Domesday-book, is ^tuated 
QQ low rroiusd, bordering on the Stoor« In l^e reifirn of 
Bdward 1., diere was a vineyard banging to the momcs of 
Christc^raroh. The church is a epacious eai£oe» built in the 
form of a cross (without aisles), with an embattled tower at 
the west eod. The (Aaoeel has a very light and elegant 
appearance, the windows beifig large, and enriched with 
beaalafol traoerv ; the east window is particularly fine, and 
the others, of wnich there ai« four on eacdi side, are filled 
wkh painted glass. Among the more remarkable sepulchral 
mMuorials is a laif^e riab in the chancel, inlaid with a brass 
stal3ie, as large as life, of a knight, cross-legged, in mail, 
with a sufVNiat above, a shield on his left arm, a liim at his 
feet, and a awovd hasging frotti a rich girdle* This figure, 
fipom the WTBem on tke sUeld, represents oee <d the ancient 
&mily of Scptvan, who held the neighbouring manor of 
Mikon, one ofwhooawas with Richard I. at Acre; round 
the verge of the AA has bean «i inscription, now illc^ble. 
Aaedier mooumeiit to the aonory of Sir WilUam loung 
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and his first wife, who died in her eie^hteenth year, finely 
exec nted by Rysbraeck, represents Sir William standing in 
a Roman dress, leaning his left hand on the shoulder of his 
wife; near them is Hymen, with his torch inverted on a 
skull. In 1668, in digging a well within thirty yards of the 
river, Mr. Somner found '' a parcel of huge and monstrous 
bones, some whole and some broken, together with four 
teeth, perfect and sound, but in a manner pe^ified and turned 
into stone, each tooth weighing above half a pound, and 
almost as big, some of them, as a man's fist." These have 
• been by some considered as the bones of some huge marine 
animal which had perished there, and some have conjectured 
that the long vale of twenty miles through which the river 
Stour runs was formerly an arm of the sea — Stour being by 
them derived from (Bstuariym — and that the sea having by 
. degrees filled up this vale, with its deposits, ceased to dis- 
charge itself this way when it broke through the isthmus 
between Dover and Calais. Others opine {Philosopkical 
Transactions, No. 274J that they are the bones of elephants^ 
inarij of which animals were brought into Britain oy the 
Einper*ir Claudius, who landed near Sandwich, who pro- 
bably came this way on his march to the Thames, the 
^bape of the teeth being the same as those of an elephant, 
and the depth under ground at which they were found 
(seventeen reet) may probably be accounted ror by the con- 
ttrmal washing down of the earth from the hills. 

Among the woods at the north-west boundary of the 
parisih, is a house and grounds called the Fish Ponds, which, 
though now in a state of ruin, was formerly maintained at a 
gieat expense. To the northward of the Fish Ponds is 
iJoughton-vnder'Blean, beautifully situated, surrounded by 
hop-grounds and orchards ; near it is 

Nash Court, Boughton, a mansion of the Hawkins 

family from the reign of Edward III., when Andrew 

Hawkins of Holdemess, in York, married Joanne de Nash, 

the heiress of this estate, as proved by public records and 

fnmily eridences. Thomas Hawkins, Esq., who died in 

, 1706, built the present mansion, which in 1715, shortly after 

*lts erection, and during the ferment occasioned bv the '16, 

^ing the property of a Roman Catholic, was shamefully 

ndered by parties in the neighbourhood. Every part of 
fui^iture, family pictures, writings of the estate and 

lily, <fec. were burnt oy them, together with an excellent 

i'ary ; the family plate was likewise carried off, and never 
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recovered. The house is large and splendid in appearance, 
situated on the summit of a rising ground, in the midst of 
an ample park, having a fine prospect over the adjoining 
country. 

Skottington, though but little known, merits, in an emi- 
nent degree, a visit Irom the Tourist. It is a high hill in 
the parish of Lelling, commanding on all sides as fine a pros- 
pect as any in the county of Kent. The North Foreland, 
the county of Essex, and an uninterrupted view of the North 
Sea, are seen towards the east and north-east, and the 
Channel, over an extensive view of the country, towards the 
south-east. The summit is a flat, apparently levelled by art, 
which runs from north-east to south-west. Upon the level 
on which the windmill stands, are the plain remains of an 
ancient camp, the entrenchments of which enclose about two 
acres of ground, more than half of which seems to lie on the 
declivity towards the south-east. The form of the entrench- 
ments varies according to the rounding of the hill; the 
north-east, north-west, and south-east angles are nearly right 
angles, but that to the south is rounded olf. The lower and 
middle parts of the hill, excepting the southern, are covered 
with very rich coppice-wood, the upper and southern parts 
with broom, heath, and low beach^ straggling thinly over it. 
The soil is gravel on the surface, and under it sand ; the pits 
reaching nearly a quarter of a mile under ground. Some 
contend that this has been a Roman camp, ofliers a Danish. 
From the large remains of strong fortifications and entrench- 
ments thrown up on Shillingham Wood, about two miles 
south-east from nence, seemingly one of the castra stativa 
of the Romans, or more permanent encampments, this may 
be supposed to have been one of the castra cBstiva, or smaller 
summer encampments, as well as an outpost to the greater 
and more important one. This was certainly an excellent 
situation for such a purpose, as, in addition to a complete 
command of the cotmtry on all sides, it was plentifully 
watered by wells over different parts of this hill. 

CANTERBURY. 

The origin of this city is not distinctly known; but, firom 
the discovery of numerous Druidical relics, it is supposed to 
have been distinguished at a very early period for the cde- 
bration of religious rites among the Britons, prior to the 
Christian era. Jeffrey of Monmouth, the authentic historian, 
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of Britain, says, '^ After Leil, bis son Hudibras reigned thirty- 
nine years, and composed tbe civil dissensions amongst lus 
Sople. He built Kaerlem or Canterbury; at this time 
aggai, Amos, Joel, and Zacbariab were propbets in Israel;'' 
fipom tbis tbe antiquity of tbe city may oe inferred.* That 
it was a Britisb town of considerable importance brfore the 
Roman invasion is confirmed not only by tne numerous cdts^t 
and otber instruments of Britisb warfare tbat bave at vanoos 
times been found in tbe vicinity, but by tbe name of the 
station wbicb tbe Romans estabusbed on tbeir arrival, Tiz., 
Dorovemum (maintaining, as nearly as tbeir language would 
permit, the anciait Britisb name " Dunvhem^^^ I applicable 
to the river Stour, upon which it is situated), as well as by 
the " Itinerary " of Antoninus, in wbicb are recorded these 
roads, tbe remains of which still exist, leading from die tvo 
ports of Dover and Lymme to it, and by tbe number d 
coins, utensils, and tessellated pavements found from time 
to time within the city and in tbe vicinity. What its gene- 
ral state was during the Roman sway in tbe island is not 
known, but it must have been of considerable importance at 
tbe beginning of the Saxon Heptarchy, for the Venerable 
Bede calls it the chief city of King Btbelbert,§ It con- 
tinued the royal residence till about 696, when that king, 
having embraced Christianity by the persuasions of St* 
Augustine, gave bis palace here as a residence for him and 
his successors, and retired to Reculver, where be built another 
palace for himself. Etbelred, however, preserved to himself 
the royalty and chief seignory. Edward the Confessor, 
though be granted many privileges to religious persons^ 
maintained the ri&^hts of the Crown over it ; and thos^ in 
the Domesday-book, it appears tbat rfie sheriff of the coan^ 
managed the royal interests here as in tbe otber demesnes of 
the Crown. 

* Aaron Thornton, in the pre&ce to hk translatkm of ^^^^Sjf 
Monmouth's work, in answer to the many objections raised to Its antw>^' 
tUaty by William of Newburgh, Geraldns Cambrensis, John of WesUmnp* 
stede, Folydore Virgil, Buchanan, Camden, and other historians, s*/'' 
conclusiyely and triumphantly, "Their objections only show their ig'**'' 
ranee ;'* objecting less to the authenticity of die work than to the impn**' 
tion of ignorance, I say the work is authentic. 

t Mt, a short itoBe faatehet. 

t From dwr, a stream ; and wkerm, swift. . 

f On the dcpartnre of the Romans, and on the occupation of tv 
Island by the Saxons, Kent was called Cant-gnar-landt, *• the county f 
the Kentish men,"— and this dty €8nt-warm.byrr, '^Oe-Kentiib*^* 
•fty." 
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The castiie was probably one of tbe many buflt by WilHam 
the Conqueror^ for though it is mentioned in the Domesday- 
bocdc^ completed fourteen years after the Conquest, no men« 
tkm whatever is made of it by our ancient historians in 
tlieir several relations of the sieges of this city by the Danes^ 
in which, as to every other particular, they are extremely 
XBinute. 

The appearance of the west gate carries a greater show of 
antiquity than the castle itself, in the perfect circular arch of 
km^ British or Roman brides of great streagth and beauty, 
em&a fifteen inches snd a half long, and one and a half thick, 
aad is considered one of the most perfect Roman arches in 
tZie kingdom. Through this gate tne passage seems to have 
led, in the time of the Romans, over the Stone-^reet way 
to the Portus Lemanis; afterwards to Ashford and else- 
where, until it was reserved exclusively for the use of the 
eastje, and t'kns ccmtmued unlil Wyatt's insurredaon in Mary's 
roign, when it was stopped up for the better security of the 
casae from assaults. 

The fortifications were increased in the reign of Henry II. 
(1164-1189), and it continued to be a place of con^ddraUe 
streagth till the reign of Elizabeth, when the cast^ appears 
to have been neglected and to have ^edlen to decay. The 
present r^nains are only the outward quachangular walls, 
seemingly not half their former height, buut with rubblestoD^ 
with manv Roman lurkks interspersed; they are of extra- 
<MPdinary thickaess, with quoins and sn^ cmmlar windows 
and loop-hdes, eased with ashlar stone. 

Mr. King, who accurately surveyed the castle, makes the 
following remarks upon it : — ^^ Whoever looks at this ancient 
ttmcture attentiveiy, will easihr perceive that the ^"esent en- 
tnnces have been forced, and could never have Ibeen there 
originally ; and that there was once, indeed, a nand entrance 
similar to that at Ro^iester, and Ihat the whofe of the f<N-ti-* 
fioatioBS were in the same style ;'^ and this he shows, by givmg 
Ihe following diort and general description of the present state 
of it : — ^^'The c«i6e k eighty-eight feet in length and eighty 
foet in breads and the two froj^, which are of the greatest 
extent, have each four bnttveases ; the walls in general being 
abant eleven feet thick. But, as this tower is so much lai^er 
thim that at Rochealer, there are two partition walls instead 
of one, and iA these, as at Rodiester, are the remains of arches 
of communication. 
At the nwth end there aiq)ear8 at a consideraMe height a 
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hx-ge old arch^ like a doorway or portal^ now bricked upi sad 
this, Da examination, will be founa to bave been the ongM 
ffra/id entrance. At tbe back of the arch thus built up u& 
Very large archway of stone within the castle of very curious 
workrajioship, and directly under it is a steep staircase lea<liiig 
to a dimgeon^ the situation of such prisons appearing usuallj 
to Iiave been under the entrances to the casUes, and it being 
so at Dover and Rochester is strong evidence of this having 
been the principal entrance. 

Tbe city of Canterbury is pleasantly situated in a fertile 
vale surrounded with gently rising; hills^ from which nume- 
rous streams of exceUent water descend, and is intersected 
by the river Stour, which, by dividing and reuniting its 
^trefiiM, forms seveiul islands; on one of which, ancienthr 
ctJied Bermewith, the western part of the city is built. It 
still occupies the original site, and is of an elliptic form* 
Tile Romans surrounded it with walls that appear to have 
beeu built of flint and chalk, and to have included an area 
of about one mile and three quarters in circumference^ 
defended by a moat, 60 feet in width; of these a great part 
remainsj and on that part which forms the terrace of the 
promenade, called Dane John's-field, are four of the ancient 
arches in good preservation. This remarkable feature, called 
the Dane John or Dungeon, is conjectured to have been 
so called from it having been the Dane*s tvorJty and thence 
corruptly called Dangeon or Daungeon for Danien or 
Dane's-hiU, and that because it was either their work 
against the city, or that of the city against them, but the 
former is more probable. Indeed, it seems naturally to have 
boen the work of the Danes, the great invaders, molesters^ 
and wasters of this city; and most likely in Ethelred's daj»» 
when, after twenty days' resistance, they took the cityhj' 
stormy and destroyed both it and its inhabitants. Of the w* 
gates which formerly formed the principal entrances, only 
the west gate, through which is the entrance from the 
London road, is standing; it is a handsome embattleo 
structure built by Archbishop Sudbury, who also rebuilt » 
considerable portion of the city wall, and consists of a cento* 
Wked by two towers, having their foundations in the W 
f the western branch of the river Stour, over which is * 
tone-bridge of two arches, which has been widened for the 
accommodation of carriages and foot passengers, for both of 
VFhith an approach has been cut through the city walls* 
The houses in some parts of the town retain their anci^^ 
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appearance with the upper stories projecting ; in other parts 
of the town the houses are in general handsome, modem, 
and well built. 

The environs are pleasant, and the surrounding scenery 
agreeably diversified with simple and picturesque beauty* 
On the road to the Isle of Thanet are extensive barracks for 
troops of all arms, with a parade ground, comprising about 
sixteen acres. To the soutn is Dane John's-field, which is 
tastefully laid out in spiral walks and shrubberies, and 
planted with lime trees ; on the city wall, by which it is 
bounded on the south-east, is a fine broad terrace widi 
sloping declivities covered with turf ; on the promenade is a 
sun-dial, supported by a handsome marble pedestal sculptured 
with emblematical representations of the seasons, by Mn 
Henry Meeks, a native artist. From the summit of the 
mount, from which a fine panoramic view of the city and ita 
environs is obtained, a stone pillar has been erected., record- 
ing among the benefactions one of 602. per annum, by the 
corporation, for keeping the promenade in order. 

Canterbury has partaken deeply of the vicissitudes which 
have aSected all ancient cities. Built on the ground of a 
Soman station, for such was the almost invariable practice of 
the Saxonily it became the regia villa, the royal residence, 
and after it ceased to be so, it retained its consequence as 
the metropolitical city of Britain, and to this and to its two 
superb monasteries, munificently endowed and held in high 
estimation for their riches and reputed sanctity, it in a great 
measure owed the whole of its future eminence and pros-' 
perity. But these circumstances, at the same time, made it 
the continued object of rapine and plunder on every foreign 
invasion or domestic war. Situated at no g^reat distance 
from the islands of Thanet and Sheppey, the usual winter 
quarters of those ruthless pirates tne Danes, in 851 and 
1009, it felt their ravages; and, in 1060, having first 
plundered, they totally burned it Tthe Abbey of St. Augus- 
tine being left alone standing), and massacred the inhabitants 
without distinction of sex or age, for, having decimated them 
of 8,000 people, there remained but 800 laymen and four 
monks.* 

Nor has it been spared the calamities of fire, as those, 
754, 776, 918, 1011, 1070, 1161, 1174, 1180, and 1247, 
can testify. 

* Lambarde says, that after the decimation, 4800 laymen were left. 
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Notvidutndiiig these auBfiortmei, bj ito veeBoi mmr 
hdcareBf by 1^ liberality of l^e arcUnshope ia the leigMof 
Edward III. and of his grandson Hichard IL the (% 
acquired each epleBdonr as to rifal in the beaatj d its 
private btdUingB the finest taty of the kngdem, and to 
surpass them all in the aagnificeaee aad aniBhar sf iti 
dmrefaes. Biitthegiwat soneeeof itevealdi wasl^dnM 
of TbomaM Beeket^ whidi, from ite Fqmtedion of saaetit^ 
and miraeoloia powers, brought te t^ atey moltitBAeB i 
pilgrims and deyotoes of all ranksy wkh wliom the town was 
almost peq)etnalhr crowded. The beaatj af its sitestuB 
oontributed largely to its renorated splenloBr, beiag aftea 
adected fer meetings of royal and othor noble peraoitt9e& 
In this prosperous state, Gaaterbmry renuuned tOl the rap- 
pression of Ae religions foundations and the ^^^'^^Jj; 
Beoket's shrme, whi», from opuleiuse and nspufaataooy it wi 
to indigence and decay* But whale p craecm i on at ha&« 
kad thus despoiled the church of ber wealth, psneeolxa 
abroad was destined ere long to fill tJM muaict»eLl coSbM' 

The peneoution af the Protestants of Flnnden aad Bra- 
bant, by the Duke of Alra, oompellecLOjM.ni uiiiw^iinTffelB^ 
to sedt a refuge in F^M[lawrf, h^mg^g wiik them their M 
in the paper, wSk, woollen, and other mamifactures, 9^ ^ 
time eon&ied to themselves, and in vain attempted iao^ 
oounMes. These refugees, commonly known as WsUo^ 
finmd in Mzabeth an enlightened protectreas, and t9£»™ 
permission to settle in Tanous parts of the kingdom. Tbose 
<sf the silk trade selected Canterbury for their habitatimi) as 
it presented the advantages of the river md an easy cofl^ 
mnnicatioa with the metropolis. After having fiotfisbea 
for a long series of years, the silk trade decided, being i^ ^ 
great measure trana£Brred to Spital£elds ; but happily vx 
^ city the decay has been but Uttle ieh, for it has iorm^ 
more permanent and far greater sonrce of weaMi in the cai- 
tivation of hops.* 

Tlie appearance of the city of Oanterbury, from whstev^ 
part you approach it, is beautifid, and equals the ^ 
sangume ezj^ctatkms. The chapd c^ the Holy Trnatj, ^ 

^ It is meoamrj hereto weptat what we have afaeady stated ift i^j^ 
to Maidstose ; fN* it is bow accepted as a genend nde, a stale tevMO^f ^ 
whatever the local advantages possessed by a city or district, they ^ 
necessarily imperfect unless aided by the facilities of speedy iate^ 
transit, which can be accomplished effectually by the means oi rail^^^ 
alone. 
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Urbieh vaa the gorgeous shrine of Thomas Becket, opesns into 

)k0t part of the cathedral called Becket's Grown^ where is 

ytemtved the ancient stone chair on vhich the arohlnshops 

ire GFDWiMd ; there are various other diapels eqnail j deserv- 

iftg of attentifio* A tr^ fli^ of steps leads &om the nave 

into the chodr, whieh fu» s^iarated oy a stone screen of 

mpmits workmanship ; the roof, which is plainly groined, is 

supported o« dender shafted columns, alteniatelj circular and 

oetagonaly with hi^jr enri^ed eepitals of various designs, 

Thia pftrt of die struetuve is fhieny kt the earlj English, 

intermixed widi the Norman style, which prevails also in the 

txi&>Ti\mi and Mhar parts of the ehoir, and in the eastern 

tawsi^ The sf^hhishop's throne, 4m ^ south side of ^ 

Asir naar tixe eentne, and Ab staUs of the deim and preben- 

4mes, are siiaildn^y ele^gast. A new altar^pieoe, in accord* 

^ce with Ike prevaiting style of arehiteeture, has been 

in Iftter timee (SPeeted, witn the Caen stone of ^. Augustine's 

ifteofMsterr. The whole kngtii of the oathedrsl £pom east to 

west is 6^ fiset, the length of the choir 178, of the eastern 

ttransepts 1S4, of the western 124. Und^r the whoie edifice 

is a spacious and eleguit crypt, the several parts of whick 

oerrespond with those of the cathedral : the western part is 

in the Norman style, and the eastern in the early s^le of 

Ea^g^h archkeeture ; the vaulted roof, which never mils to 

^Jt^i^tct the admiration of the visitors, is supported on massive 

pillars, of which the prevailing (^cacter is simplicity and 

strsa^h, though occasionally sculptured with foliage and 

grotesque ornaments. Near ike south aad of the western 

transept are some remains of a chapel founded by Edward 

the Black Prince, in 1363, oonsistii^ of the vaulting of the 

loof, suppcxrted in one c(dumn in the centro. Near the centre 

<Hf the crypt are tihe remaimi of the chapel of the Vii^in, at 

tib east ^id of which was her statue, in a niche, supported 

oa a pedestal, sculptcrred m basso relievo with various sub« 

jects, among whidi the Anmmciation may be distinctly 

trac^ The western part is still called the French church, 

&em it having been mven by Queen Elizabeth to the 

Walloons and French renigees, and ^'om the service having 

^n performed there in the French language. The cathedral 

coBtatns many spl^did and interesting monuments, aud ^^ 

9ther mammals of the archbishops and other dignitaries of 4I||JP^^ 

the churdi, and of ilhtstrions persons who have been buried * 

within its walls. In the arches surrounding the chapel of 

fte Holy Trinity is the tomb of Henry IV»; mi bis queen, 
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Joan of Navarre, whose recumbent figures, arrayed in jopi, 
robes, are finely sculptared in alabaster. The monumeatoC 
the Black Prince, whose effigy, in complete armour, and it 
a recumbent posture with the hands raised in the attitude d 
prayer, is finely executed in gilt brass, and surmounted bji 
rich canopy, in which are his fi;auntlet8 and the scabm 
of his sword. There is also the cenotaph of Archbishop 
Couitenay, with a recumbent figure of that prelate in btt 
pontificals. In the north aisle of the choir are the splendid 
monuments of Archbishops Ghicheley and Bourchier. Is 
the chapel of the Virgin are monimients to. the memory of 
six of tne deans ; and in that of St. Michael are those of the 
Earl of Somerset, and of the Buke of Clarence, second bob 
of Henry IV., whose effigy, with that of the duchess in her 
robes and coronet, is beautifully sculptured in marble ; here 
are also the monuments of Archbishop Langton, and of 
Admiral Sir George Rook. In the south aisle of the chair 
are those of the Archbishops Reynolds, Walter Kemp, StraV 
ford, Sudbuiy, and Meopham ; and within an iron palisade, on 
tlit^ north side of Becket's Crown, is the tomb of Cardinw 
Pule, tbe last of the archbishops buried in the cathedral. 
Tin re are several monuments in the crypt, among whi^hare 
mtui; distinguished individuals connected with the county* 

I'he precincts of the cathedral comprise an area of thrto- 
quMrters of a mile in circumference. The principal entrance 
k on the south side, through Christ-church gate, erected bj 
Prioi* Goldstone in 1517, and exhibiting, though '*" 



mutilated, an elegant specimen in the later style of Engu8J 
m'cbitecture ; the front is richly sculptured a^d ornsimented 
with canopied niches, and consists of two octagonal e^i' 
buttled towers, with a larger and smaller arched entrance 
between them, the wooden doors of which are carved witn 
the arms of the see and those of Archbishop Juxon. On the 
north Bide is the library, containing a vduable collection ^^ 
books, and a series of Grecian and Roman coins. In ^^^ 
centi-e is an octagonal table of black marble, on which ^ 
Bcul[jtured the history of Orpheus, surrounded with various 
hiiiiung pieces. A passage from the north transept of the 
cathedral to the library leads into a circular room caJled 
** Bdl Jesus," the lower part of which is of Norman charac- 
kler ; it is lighted by a dome in the centre, under which ^ 
■^liK ed the font, removed from the nave of the cathedral. 

I? a the east side of the cloisters is the chapter-house, » 
spacious and elegant building, containing a hall 92 feet i^ 
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ength, 37 in width, and 54 in height; on the sides are the 
indent stone seats of the monks, surrounded by a range of 
arefoil-headed arches supporting a cornice and battlement; 
he east and west windows are large, and enriched with 
jlegant tracery ; and the roof of oak is panelled, and deco- 
*ated with shields and other ornaments. The cloisters form 
X spacious quadrangle, on each side of which are handj^ome 
Krmdows of four lights ; the vaulted stone roof is elaborately 
joined and ornamented at the points of intersection wivi 
learly seven hundred shields. Against the north wall is a 
•ange of stone seats, separated from each other by pillara 
mpporting canopied arches; on the east side are a doorwray 
leading into the cathedral, and a Norman archway leading 
to the dormitory ; on the south side is an arched entranc© 
leading to the archbishop's palace, the only remains of which 
ire intermixed with the prebendal houses and offices ; amongst 
ftiese are the treasury, a fine building in the Norman style 
of architecture ; the registry, having a Norman staircase ; 
and the remains of the chapel of the infirmary. It is httidly 
possible, in these days, to conceive the immense wealth w htck 
was displayed on high occasions by the cathedral, and Eraa- 
miis tells us that we should think the richest monarch s the 
merest beggars in comparison with the gorgeous nature of 
the high altar alone. jPor the celebration of divine sei^vice 
in this church with a pomp and solemnity equal to its afjlen- 
dour, the vestry was filled with jewellery, candlesticks,* cups, 
pixes, and crosses of every size, made of silver and gold^ 
many of them richly and curiously wrought with mitro.s and 
pastoral staves, with vestments and copes, almost without 
number, of all sorts and colours of damask and velvet, all 
richly embroidered and mixed with gold and silver, that the 
weight of many of them were almost beyond the strength of 
the wearer. 

THE MBA8UBEMENT OF THE CATHEDRAL id AS FOLLOWS: 

Feet. 

Length from east to west within . • 529 

Length of the choir 1 7B 

Breadth of the choir, from pillar to pillar 40 

Liength of the nave to the foot of the steps 17!^ 

From thence to the screen at the entrance of the choir • • 36 

Breadth of the nave and side aisles 7 L 

Height to the vaulted roof PO 

Lower cross aisles, from north to south 124 

• The Paschal taper weighed 300 lbs.— JBa«e/ey. 
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MMMMJmMMMmr OV VMM CATMMPfcAI. (COtlTIlfVttl)^ 

xVH> 

Upper cKMi aiilas* fronmorth te tootlL •••••..• IM 

nCifv^ from OzroFo ftoeplB •••••••#-»•••••••••••••• ^^^ 

Hflf^rt of AtibmhI siMpfe •«••••••••••■•••■■•••••••• ivU 

Hei^oftheipiRfmiiadytBit IM 

Hm^ of tfa« great towaryCdMBoaHmirjTtffPK .... 23» 

Hei^ ofthegraittMrerwkhui to the TBidims ..••*. -• UA 

Area of die freat tower 36bj3l 

Tanltmg of the dioir from the pa f e aent H 

Vaahiag of the chapel bdiiiidiL iter ^ r« S8 

SqaareofthAdoiatera 134 

Having essayed a meagre outUne deacriptLTe of ibis ^ 
rious fabnc, a few words connected with tne history of 4 
cathedral wiH not be irralevant. On the nnian of Ethelhexl 
the fifth king of Kent, with the Chnstiaa piDceas fierciu 
of France, Pope Ghre^ry despatdlied forty ecclesia^cs, m 
neni for th^r learnings under Augustine^ oa a. missioD t 
convert the Ene&h people to Ghristianityy ar, more trulj;^ 
brin^ the alreaay existing and independent Chcistian cboft 
of Kip;Iand nnder the dominion ot the HamaM see.* ^ 
ceeding in this design, Augustine reconsecrated the dmrcfl 
dedicating it to Christ. 

The hmldin^ of that remote period is snpposed to 1»^ 
occupied the site of the present crypt, or und0rcre&; ^ 
from this rude and simple edifice arose tho magnificent «tf 
elaborate pile of our days. 

In 1011 the Danes reduced Christ-churclt to aater *^ 
bare wall alone indicating its previous eziatencft' ^^^ 
however, restored in the reign of Canute the Daaa,^ 
endeavoured to conciliate his subjects by repAiriog tb ^ 
ligious houses demoCshed by his countrymen* Uader m 
auspices the church was rebuilt in a cruc^rm shiqpe,^ 
what resembling the present building ; and some portions o 
it are ascribed to that period, though many subseaueD 
alteratioDs have taken nliice. In 1067 tile ehmrt^ sanere< 
from fire, and in 1073 Lanfranc puUed down the church^ 
rebuild it in the Norman styte. The work wwr carried oi 
bv his successor Anselm, under the directbn of the ^!^ 
domrad, who so richly adorned the choir witb poi^ic^ ^ 
^sm, marble pavement^ md pictured losf, iAmt it ^^^^ ^^ 
■Pname of " the glorious dioir of Conrad.** In 1136 tli< 
^hoir was destroyed by fire, but, being repaired^ wa« ^ 

• Eiuelnus Demonstratio EvangeKi, lib. iii. p. 112, edit. Pans, l^^ 
Jeffirey of Monmouth. 
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dediealMt irilli great soieinmtj; Hemr I. Ae Qftem^DwU^ 
KLizig* of Scodaody and most of the Bolnlitj of hoA comtteiei 
attending. Becket's murder caused tke dnuck ti^ suspaid 
Berriceslbr a year, wken tke belk were htstsmaif ike kaogp- 
bigps BMd pictiii«a reneved, and dirt and Tenam sn&red te 
accimiiilate within tlw wa^. 

Xn 1174, iiam small houses, near the Bwnastefj gate^ 
h&^jMg taken fire, the wind carmd die flamee to lite okurd^ 
and tke devoted ckoir fell for a third time a pr^ to Ae 
^imMMiemt Bj the esd of tke year 1184 the bmkmg^ was 
mgnin restored, richer in architectural omamants,. and laace 
nui^aificeBt m dimensionfi^ dian the dtoir of Coniiad. Tkos 
finislied, t^it part ci tke edifice renains to tike presort day*, 
nd is 207 years eider than the na^ or bod^ of tiw ckmdi. 
The Bext addition to the fEikric was Tnaltj Ckapel aad 
Ike tower adfoisiaff. In ^ centre of tke da^l was raised 
ha eo&dy attffl^tom ffar tke remaina of tke Bidbt Bevetead 
fiaifft Becket, tlie translation of whidi took {mce with ia»- 
mtraiee penp, 7tk J-oly 13S0. TkeiqiDerpart of tkemartyr^s 
Auik wkick had keen sereted by vie ni«rderar% was de- 
posited ky itsrif m an ahar riddy decorated adk ^ eastern 
extrenity d tiie church, in tibe tower stSl caBed Bedket^s 
Cwfwm. The ft^aral of ti» traoriatisn kecaaae an ain»> 
▼ersoTf of ^highest splendonr. In 137^ tita westem tx«ft> 
8ep4» was rehdlt nnder uie directioo of ArcUMriiop 8adkwiy^ 
waA at tile same time tke na^e was iNiHed down^ ha order ts 
ke vdmilt in tiK tmre and mceftd style whkk tken pr^ 
vaile^ — ft style cttarac t efi ze a by l%kffaae88 aad degaaee ef 
Jbrna, wiAi diversified but not crowded etmuBients. 

In 1490^ a larve bdl, lamed Dnostan^ was htrng m the 
towery wkieh had beea recentbf ecected at like sontk-west 
araie ef the ckareh,. wkence it was called Bumten^s Tower. 
In 146€v the Virgin's chapeV nonr caBed tke Dean's, was 
erected. Tke vtkwU&tig oc tibia inagBifiGmit centeal teiwer 
(called the Angel Steeple, in consequence of a gilded chwA 
kaTing'onMmented tke pinnacle, and afterwards catted Bell 
Harry Tower) was aoidertaken i& etder that it mighi ka»* 
iBOjaze with tike more recent erectiaoa. 

Tke ckarck kad now reacbed tke seoitk ef its s fk ad rtm , 
from whick it was dsstiBed afarwdy to falL EiasnBiia wifr- 
iMssed it befove it was skera or its gfairy^ and, writing of 
Becket's Arine, says, ^ a coftn ef wood, wki^ covered a 
coffin of gold, was drawn tcp by ropes and poBeys, and tken 
aa invaluable treasure was discorered : golo was tiie meanest 
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thing to be seen there : all shone and glittered with the n 
and most precious jewels, of an extraordinarj size ; some i 
larger than the egg of a goose." 

But the pride of the church was now to be humbled I 
profligate monarch, who, if he knew not how to set boi 
to his own licentiousness, knew well, at all events, hoi 
set them to that of the priesthood. His first attack i 
this church was the abrogation by royal authority (16Si 
all bis^h festivals between the 1st July and 26th Septem 
Ch iLe plea that the people were induced to neg-lect the i 
Test in order to attend them. By this ukase the festiva 
Becket's translation was abolished, and with its aboli 
the source of immense wealth of the church. £ut this i 
a mtfVQ prelude to the blow which followed. The ni 
of the patron-saint was ordered to be expung-ed from 
calendar of saints ; and Cranmer gave his support to the ro 
decree by supping publicly flesh on the eve of the fes^ 
of Becket's translation, which had always been obserye(( 
a isolemti fast. In the following year was issued an injuj 
tion, setting forth '^ that Archbishop Becket had heed 
sttibbom rebel, and traitor to his prince, and that he was i 
to be esteemed, or called a saint ; that his imag-es and jo^ 
tures, throughout the realm, should be pulled down, and ci 
out of all churches ; that his name should be erased from I 
books, and the festival service of his days should remam i 
disuse, upon pain of his Majesty's indignation, and impriso 
ment at his Grace's pleasure." Henry was not alwaj 
wroTJg, for the name of a more stubborn rebel is not records 
in history. The spoliation of Becket's shrine inmiediate] 
followed the injunction; its treasures were seized for tfi 
king's use, the relics destroyed, the vases of gold and ( 
precious stones taken away, the bones burned on the pstve 
rtiBntf and the ashes scattei'ed; the proud monastery c 
Christ-church was dissolved, and a collegiate church estal 
li^hed. 

Honoured and enriched with the presence and gifts o 

king.i, this edifice was doomed in the seventeenth century ^ 

*^el tlie assaults of fanatical violence. The solid parts of tk 

tbric opposed too stout a resistance to an infunated rabbit 

} suffer much ; but on the emblems of the Papal religion^ 

icluding the designs in the briUiantly painted windows, was 

jffwaked the whole hatred of the mob. In 1643, Eichard 

Oulmer, commonly called Blue Dick, headed a band of en- 

thusiasta, who imdertook to purify the cathedi*al, and the 
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Eice superb window of the martyrdom fell a victim to their 
tad zesd. For this window many thousand pounds had been 
Bfeired by the Homan CathoKcs, as it contained the picture of 
God the Father, and of Christ, besides a lai^e crucifix, and 
le Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, the twelve apostles, 
nd seven lai^ pictures of the Virgin." The destroyers, 
Balous in defacing whatever they found relatinff to the quaint 
i9±at Becket and the Virgin, spared the beaulSTil memorials ' 
f Sdward IV. and his family, which vet remain in the same 
rindow. Pursuing their work of purification, the zealots con- 
certed the stately nave into a temporary barrack for themselves ' 
Knd a stable for their horses. 

On the restoration of Charles II., the choir was repaired 
lad fitted up for divine service ; and at the same time the 
jresent throne was presented by Archbishop Tennison. 

Time now began to show the marks of his resistless power 
upon the exterior of the building : and the west transept, the 
north side of the nave, with the arcade of the cloister, to betray 
ttie perishable nature of the materials employed upon their 
construction. In the prints which illustrate the early histories 
bf the cathedral, the Arundel steeple, at the north-west angle, 
is represented as crowned with a lofty spire. A violent storm, 
\hi 1703, having done it much injury, it was found necessary 
TO take it down. 

t By turns honoured and neglected, enriched and pillaged, 
revered and despised, Canterbury Cathedral bears record of 
«very eventful change in our national history, and of every 
fluotuati(Hi in the taste of our predecessors. The Drui(b 
probably first hallowed its site by the performance of their 
mystic rites; while, borne in the train of the masters of the 
"world, the gods of Grecian mythology were here for a while 
Worshipped and invoked. In the dark and low recesses of a 
rude Structure, formed of a ruined temple, here were assem- 
bled the first Roman CathoUc communicants ; and while here 
subtle and designing monks plotted projects of worldly 
agffrandizement and political ascendancy, broke the glorious 
light of the true fiiith. 

In every view of the city, the cathedral rises with great 
magnificence ; on a nearer approach, however, there is sad 
want of that space which is necessary to give due effect to a 
building of such magnitude. 

Close to the north side of the church stood the priory, the 
gate, opening into the green court, forming a quadrangle, 
'With two entrances. That at the north-west comer is a vener- 
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able 0tnictiire, probablj erected by Arc kibuh ap Y^uifanrJ 
Immediatdiy over the portal is Queen 'E^mahems sftale-M 
ohuoihet, fitmi tlie eftstem and western wJAdows of wwa 

Spear, in a remkr line, the tenninaling' cncolar diapelof 
B cathedraly iSe watoh-towerof the csty, and tlie oAmd 
ancient ehurdi of St. Martin, which ap pears praciaelT in ^ 
o^tre of the two buttreaBeB of ike rains of St ^Baofiait 
churdi, being the only Yestige of that stmctore now rt 
maining. 

On aaoending the beantifid tmretB over tiw side of tia 
justly admired gateway, the moet lovely fBDormauc view j» 
fiible presents itself in every direetioii; uid jBrom the towm 
being octangular, at the iuncticm of every o e cti oai project 
eight curious heads, each differing in design aad ejqwessH^ 
yet all remaining entire in each turret. 

At the north-east corner <^ the conetery stesd tke io^ 
esting remains of St. Pancras chapel, crigmaily built befot 
Augustine's arrival, and used by Etiielbot, heSare bis cod- 
▼ersion, for idolatrous purposes, but subeequenlfy oonsecrstal 
by Augustine and dedicated to St. PaBcraB. 

The name of Thomas Becket is so interwoTsa with Obs- 
terbury, that any account of the Cathedral, without some 
reference to his murder, would seem imperfect. We wiBnoi^ 
however, dwell upon the terrible disisensions wMcb marfw" 
the reign of Henry II., occasioned by tiie m^nag and 6&^ 
less character of that high churchman, Bedket; and for ^ 
more ample and detailed aooount of thoae, ^e reader is f^ 
ferred to the recent work " The Life and Lett«ps oi Th(»«8 
Becket,*' bv the Rev. Dr. Giles. We commence with ^ 
.period of tne insincere recondliation which had talcen pli^ 
oetween the monarch and the prelate. Hie k^ter exnbai^ 
from Flanders on the Srd of December, and landed with ias 
train at Sandwich. His first act was to reftise sb&dvLik^ 
to the Bishops of London and Salisbury, whom he had caused 
to be excommunicated by the Pope, and to excoanmunicate 
Ralph de Broc, one of Henry's officers, for cuttnig off ^ 
horse's tail. Soon after, the Archbishop of York, with ii^ 
two Bishops, proceeded to Bar, neer Bayeuz, in Nonnan<fy> 
where Henry was, and complained bitterly of the 4^ 
bishop's severity, in excommunicating all wno had as^sted 
in the coronation of the young king, Henry. Henry, exsj^ 
perated at Becket's determination, exclaimed, "By Q^^ 
.eyes, if all who are concerned in my son's coronation are to 
be excommunicated, I will be of the number !" llie Arc^' 



sisliop <rf Y<3/skf with feigTied efforts to pacify the incetosed 
nonaroh^ iJounseHed patience, but added, ** So lottff as Tkomas 
l^es, ycm will never enjoy one day's tranqyilKty/' Atth^nw 
^o^^iiay 8%iob a £t of pasi^ioti ^ieed on the King> that his coim- 
leimiK^e xvas twanged, his eyes flawed fire, and his whole 
bok was disowierod. " A curse," said he, ** a curse light 
itpon ftU the fklse varfets that I have maintained, who have 
left tnei so long exposed to this insolence from a priest, and 
hftve not attempted to rrfieve me <>( him ! " 

This fetal speech did tiot escape unheeded. Amon^ the 
retailors of I3ie court who were pjpesent were four kmghts, 
Beginsild FiteUrse, WiUjam de Tracy, Hugh de Morville, 
Biid Richard Briton, on whose minds tl^ king's words made 
too tieep nn impression. They started as at a summons, and 
keavinjf tl^ royal presence, briefly but boldly laid their plans 
of action, and quitting the court, hastened l^ different routes 
bo the sea-coast, having arranc^d to meet at Saltwood Castle. 
There liie four kn^hts arrived on December ^th, and sp^t 
one day in arranging with their host, Ralph de Broc, th^ 
plans for 1^ nett. 

Oa the mOTuing of Tuesday, ike 2^h of December^ the 
whole patty set out for Canterbury, where <hey arrived in the 
«Euriy part of the aftemoqn. Hie four knights, B«>compattied 
by twelve followers, went to the Archbistep*6 palace, wh^e. 
roey fimnd the prelate, about four o^clock, sitting with some 
of his cdergy. whilst the others sought out the authorities of 
i^e city> and commanded them to call together the citizens 
and proceed with ti^m on the kind's service. PitzUrse then 
demanded the absolution of the bishops whom Becket had 
exccMnnmnicated, and his attendance before the king, to 
SBswer for his conduct on the cortmation of his sonv Becket 
replied that he was ready to satis^ the king for what he had 
done andfts, but that his entrance into any city or town was 
ferhiddeti by him ; and that it vms beyond his authority to 
loose those whom the Pope had bound. Becket was then 
Wered to quit the king's dominions, at home and abroad, 
which he peremptorily reflised, saying, " No one shall agaiti 
see me separatM by the ocean from my church. I hate 
already once fled from my duty, but will never do so agaiA.^' 
The knights then departed to their own quarters, whence, 
having put on their mail, and seized their swords and battle- 
axes, they returned, ana having forced an entrance, found 
that Becket had retired to the Cathedral, whither he had 
been urged, or rather forced, by the monks. 

I 2 
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It was now the hour of vespersy whicli had began, and 
the Archbishop had ascended from the steps of the bi^ 
altar, when FitzUrse and his companions entered it 
church, crying out, "Where is Thomas Becket, ' traitor tQ 
the king and country?" Becket replied, ^^ Here I am; d» 
traitor, out a priest of the Lord." As he said this, be 
turned towards the right, under a pillar, having* on one skk 
the altar of the Virgin, and on the other the altar of St 
Benedict. Reginald FitzUrse, apprehensive lest the peopk 
should interpose, rushed at once upon him, and at one blov 
cut o£P the crown of his head, and wounding* in the am 
Richard Grim, who had recently entered into the Aidt- 
bishop's service, and to whose account, fortunately pre- 
flerved, and published by Dr. Giles, we are indebted for ^ 
Eccuviicy of the details of the murder. The sec5ond hlof 
was dealt upon his head by William de Tracey, but ti» 
Arehbishop still stood unshaken. De Tracev struck bm 
aj^^aiu, when his knees and elbows relaxed (he had raised his 
clasped hands to heaven), and yielding himself a linr^ 
sacrificej exclaiming " I am ready to die for the name of Jesos 
and the protection of his church." Richard Briton, as he was 
fallinpTj gave him another blow with such violence, that tic 
sword l)roke against the skull and the pavement. Hugh de 
Morvillu prevented any one from mtertenng, while the£M 
DO kuifi^lit, but a subdean, Hu^h Mauclerc (according to 
Gilni, Roger de Pontigny, and FitzStephen ; but Robert de 
BroL% according to Herbei*t de Bosham) placed his foot on 
the neck of the victim, scattering his blooa and brains on tk 
pavftmeitt.* 

Tlie character of Thomas Becket has been given by every 
write 1' on the reign of Henry II. Dr. Giles says, '' He was 
a mail of exquisite ability, and qualified to succeed in every- 
thing that he undertook, because he had not only the genius 
to perceive great ends, and faciHty in the adoption of mesDS 
to attain them, but his mind was of so indomitable a nature, 
that the pertinacity with which he clung to all that he vn- 
Brtook would, in most cases, be a valuable element of success* 
;ut hi^ imbending spirit was, perhaps, in this instance, fet^ 
I him" 

To the eyes of the fiiithfiil, the pavement on which Becket fell hidf 

mr upw^rdfl of 350 yean, retained the marks of the blessed martyr's 

"blood, und tuay still, notwithstanding the fact that the original stones had 

N»n remoTfid, shortly after the murder, by Benedict the prior, to ?et^ 

^ougU Abbey, where two altars were made with them in 1177* 
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Undenmbly tme^ as tliis cliaj-acter ii<, it i.^ Devertlieleas ns 

t!ij.> that hk opponent, Henry, possessed abilities as hi^h, a 

iiige as undaunted, <a resolution sis inHexiblp. To tlie 

li churchniaii was opposed % man and a sovereign far in 

iLoeeof tlie age; the first constitutional WJii^ monnreh 

m Kn gland, captible of defentling the rights of tlte crown 

imd fieople agtiinst ecclet^iusticid ag^Tession ; but the death 

of Becket turned the scale m favour of the chnrch, and its 

tnuiiiph over the Hberties and independence of Enj^^land wm 

c^m^tlmnlated forty-three years after, when John took the 

imth of fealty to the Pope, and held the realms of England 

and Ireland as the Pope's vassaL 

FrtJin this deg;radat:on let na turn to tbe canonisation of 

the turbulent, arrogant priest. The miracles wrought at liis 

tomh, and in process of time, throug-hoiit the world, recorded 

in two Tolumes foi-merly prei^erved ui the Cathedral^ induced 

P^i^o Alexander III., by a bull, dated March 14th, I17S, to 

-lite him a saint ■ and never was there a wealthier saint 

Hjr a fhurcli- In compliance with the superstition of their 

agej king-p^j princes, and nobles, flocked to his tomb to be 

forgiven^ through his merit* for all their offences, all of 

I whom, to propitiate the saint, and to obttdn his intercession^ 

Came laden with rich oblations to be laid on his tomb, which 

produced an incredible income to the church. In the mean 

time a new chapel was erectedj with all the splendour and 

magnificence befitting so saintly a source of wealth ; and in 

1220 the body was translated from the tomb in the imder- 

croft to the shrine, with the Qi^eatest solemnities and re- 

,i I'^cings. The wealth con tin !i ally flov^^ing into the conrent 

^ I '>m the oblations made at this" shrine, enriched it mth a 

u^e and constant Income, and enabled the monks to rebuild 

^itjcl adorn the chnrch magnificently from time to time, and 

it contiimed an inexhaustible aoni'ce of wealth to them till 

I the Reformation, when the shrine was demolished, and th^ 

Ljriory dissolred. 

^^B^ * <' Ta, per Thomse eanguinemp 

^^^^^ Queu pro te Impenditr 

^^^^^^ Fac no£, Chris te, gcimdem 

^^^HP" ^ui Thomas ascetidit/^ 

The devotees were thus taught that the mcriti of Becket*3 blood were 
atipenor to that of our Saviour's, and were so firmly imprcader) with the 
finperitir eflBcacy of his interce^ioos ut the throne of grace, that whilst iri 
the course of one yeai- the offerings at Ghmt'fl altar were liter ally n)7; and 
at the Virgin's, only it. Is. M. j those at the ahrine of Becket amounted 
tu ^4/. $j, 3^.— See ** Lyttelton's life of Henry IL,'^ toI. vL p. 5G9 j 
"-.d " Burnetts History of the Reformation," voL i. p* 244. 
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Connected with Canterbury is another gi-eat namQ^ that of 
Augustine, the repudiated introduoei* of Christ^mitj into 
Britain, a.d< 598. In another part it has been shawa that 
Christianity had been introduced into this islaad at a miK^ 
earlier period, according to the high authonties quoted; aiid 
it is now pmposed, leaving to eaeh Toiurist the ri^t o{ 
attaching what ioipiurtan^e he pleases to them, to stttbiait 
sdwe statenoeftts as to the peariod of its introduction^ ctotTed 
ffom the most ancient writers. 

Joseph of Arimathea, an heiuourable councillor, whba is 
said to have crossed over irom Cra^ to Britain, and there to 
have preached the Gospel, diesd a^ Gla^tonjbiurj,. ia tiM^ 19%h 
yeai' of the Enaperor Tiberiue> a.dw 35^ ('^ Baronius,'' addisg 
i« the naaj^in> ^' £^ inanus. Historic^ Ang^, quse habe^ in 
BSbl. Vaticaaa-") 

^' In the mean timie, on this island, beaumbed with icy 
coldness, and by a long tract of lands removed &<vea the 
TiBible sun, that true sun, not the sun of the temporal firoKa- 
mtixx, but the sun of the highest arch of heaven,, esdsling 
befoiv Jill time^ which manifested its brightness during th^ 
lattur part of the reign of Tiberius C^Bsar, whe% as we 
ku<^\Sy His reUaioft was spread without impediment, though 
figai^l the wiU of the Senate, the Emperor threatemng 
death to those who should accuse the soldiers of Jasn^ 
Ghrir^t^ that true sun, Christ, shed his rays, that ia, his 
precepts/* — (Gildas, who flourished in ^e eai-ly pajrl c£ the 
fclsth century.) 

^* Tbe same Joseph came into Britain,, where he aoitd his 
companions zealously taught the doctrines of Christ."-^ 
Poh ilor. Hist. Ang, Liber. 1. 

*' In the year of Christ thirtyrnirie^ and in the first year rf 
Clatiilius, Peter founded the Church of Antioch, and pre- 
sided over it seven years, until establishing the Boman 
Church, he transferred to it, in his own person^ alt the 
authority of the chief pontiff." — From the same mamiscript, 
" the library of the Vatican, No. 23. 

?rom these passages it follows, at all events for those 

are disposed to rely upon their aiscuracy, that the 
tish Church is fow: years older than that of Antiocb, 

1 elevea yeaie older than, that of Bonaie^ and^ as Joseph 
odoubtedly huKled in Kent, and there preached belbpene 

s&ttlf d at Glastonbury, that there is a just ground for Ae 
laotCo, ^^Kent a^ul dmstendomJ* It is therelbre. erroDeoiis, 
because o|^osed to hi^rical recordsi^ to sujpposa that iim 
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Mk]^al xBisffioiiary was the first to introduce Christiaiiity into 
fengland, — a meoij only maintained by those who identify 
the supremaqr of the Pope with Christianity^ (^ who render 
Cluistianity snbserrient to the decrees of Home. His 
Bilfision was not to poreach Christianity, but to incnkate Uie 
doctrine — ^unhflaM of before in ]&igland — of the Pope's 
aupi-exne anthoarity over the Church of Christ ; aoid this his 
tareatment of the seren British bi^ops and the monks of 
Bang^cur concluaivdy demonstrate. Thos, in shaking off his 
degrmding aairiection to a foreign bishop, Henry bat r^ 
tBEned to the Christianity of the early ages^as established in 
Brttam by the successors of the Apostles. 

BiarMedmfm, a corruption of Herhaldowrte, from it» 

botemif«l ridoes^ is justly famed for its salubrity, and th» 

beautifuIaceBMffy wMdiv ^ every dire<^n, arrests the atteiK 

I tion, consisting of hills and dales, and all the varieties of the 

wiklest fcxrest view and the most perfect cultifatioa. An 

'hoopttol &st lepers was erected here in 1084 by Lattfranc^ 

bttt the presaiit building, built of bricks> was erected m the 

re^xi of James U. In an orchard, situated at the wei^ sid» 

ef tke liospital^ is a well of excellent wateiv and here wa» 

presented to travellers the slipper of Becket to adove and to* 

^aea, ju» did this holy relic ever return to the priests but ML 

fireigiited, and laden with the benevdiefice m devoted pil* 

grims* The church adjoining the ho^tal is an antique 

OuiMingy having in the window a good painting of John the 

Bap^ust. 

Maehinj^tQUy near Canterbury, is a parish belongii^ prin- 
cipally to Sir E. Hales^ of Hales Place,, which had heen 
pforclclaaed bnr bda ancestors of the ancient house of Cole* 
p^p^*^ in the reign of Charles II. The ancient mansion 
was pulled down in 1768^ and rebuilt on a much more exten- 
sive seal^ It stands on a coomianding^ eminence, and 
consists of a body» with two wings for o&esy in the looie 
order. Many iiapioveffients ha^e been made m the paric 
aod greiraada, whidlk occupy a ccmsideffaible extei^ of g^cound^ 
astd indndfi aome fine seenery,. including Gmterbury, the- 
Gedtedcal^ and the surtouoiding country. 

Fordwich was anciently a place of some importance, as, 
ibe aeaflowiDi^ up te the town,, when the BeciAver wae one 
ef the uMmtdis of the Portoe RhfutujHnus^ zt waa iii& resort of 
vofise^s^ fiecpenting jflie Stour ; hisX even so &r bat^ aa the 
reign of HWy 'VTEI.,,LeIand speaks eiit as '^hmBg in it & 
poor Mayor." 
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Sekesboume. — In this small village, about a mile and a 
half in length and half a mile in breadUi, pleasantly sitoated, 
and shelt^ed with wood, through which runs the lesser 
StouTy abounding with very fine trout, Archlnshop Cranmer 
established one of his residences, malang considerable addi* 
tions to the building rebuilt by €k>ldston in the rrign of 
Henry VII. Archbishop Parker, firom lus partiality for the 
place, intended to have enlarged and beautified the pakoe, 
out his intentions were frustrated by death. During the 
rebellion in the time of Charles I., this mansion was not 
only pillaged, but nearly demolished, by the RoundheadS; 
ana tne ^tehouse, with a few adjoining edifices, were the 
only vestiges left standing. After the Restoration, thoee 
buildings were converted into a residence, which, about the 
beginning of this century, was modernized, and much im* 
proved by its owner. 

The gateway of the palace, which was pulled down some 
years aeo, was formed of brick, and in m)nt presented the 
arms of Cranmer. On the interior was a stone, upon which 
was sculptured the letters a. b. — ^T. 0. — 1552; and beneath 
the arohoishop's motto, nosce teipsum. Upon the gates were 
also the arms of Parker, impaling Canterbury. 

Patricksboumef at the time ol the Domesday survey, was 
part of the immense possessions of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux^ 
and on his disgrace was divided into two parts, Patricks- 
bourne Merton and Cheney. At the time of the dissolutuHif 
Sir Thomas Cheney of bhurland, to whom the moiety of 
Patricksboume Cheney had descended, received a grant of 
the other moiety. Itis descendant, Lord Cheney, sold the 
entire manor to Sir Thomas Herbert, and, after passing 
through several hands, was sold by one of the Braems to 
John Taylor, Esq., who had previously been settled at 
Bifrons. a seat in the neighbourhood. The late proprietor, 
Edward Taylor, Esq., was brother to the late Lieut.-General 
Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B., private secretary to his late 
Majesty Oeorge lY.,* and subsequehdy military secretaryto 
T.R.H. the Duke of York, Commander-in^hief.* The 

use of Bifrons, so called from its double front, was taken 

* Sir Herbert's memory will long be cherished by every officer in the 

itish army, for the kindness of heart and perfect courtesy which marked 

js every act in the discharge of the duties of his important office. Of 

the young soldier, he was the friend and counseUor, — of the veteran, the 

earnest advocate ; by aU beloved when living, lus death has but more 

strongly stamped the memory of his kindness on the mind. 
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y^n about the year 1770, and the present mansion erected 
I the same site by the Rev. E. Taylor. It is now the pro- 
5rfey of the Dowager Marchioness of Conyngham, and 
loag^h the situation is rather low, the surrounding grounds 
*e beautifol. Patricksboume church is a small fabric of 
le Norman style, and from the correspondence of character, 
F* the same date as Baffreston. The principal entrance, 
liicli opens from the tower on the south side, is most 
ighly enriched with sculpture, great part of which is in 
ne preservation. This entrance is formed by a recessed semi- 
ircular arch, or range of arches, each rising above the other, 
nd sustained upon imposts, resting on the wall, and on cir- 
ixlar columns. All the capitals are sculptured with varied 
yliage, the stems of which, in one instance, proceed from 
he mouth of a human head. Every range of stones forming 
he face of the arch displays a different character of oma- 
lent, and almost . every stone is sculptured differently. 
NyYems, winged monsters, and animals, birds, human 
leads^ in various positions, encircled by foliage of divers 
dnds, are all comoined in the embellishments of this en- 
trance. The space above the transom contains two ranges of 
stones, the uppermost sculptured with a representation of 
God the Father in the centre, with angels at the sides ; and 
the lowermost with dragons, a dog couchant, foHage, &c. 
Over the outer moulding the work is carried up pyramidi- 
cally, having in the centre a semicircular arched aisle, con- 
taining a mutilated figure of the Lamb. In the side of the 
tower, at some distance above this, but more modem, is a 
square stone framing, the centre of which has the twelve 
hours in relief. A smaller Norman doorway, now disused, 
but formerly opening into the chanceL displays a series of 
ornamental moulding, partly springing from a slender column 
on each side, having large capitals sculptured with foliage ; 
above is a broken statue, probably of the Virgin. The nave 
is separated from the chancel by a large semicircular arch; a 
simimr arch, rising from square piers, with capitals, having 
the billet ornament, forms the communication between the 
chancel and chapel. The latter, which is appropriated to the 
lords of the manor, is neatly fitted up as a pew. In the win- 
dow are two small paintings on glass, one the Crucifixion, the 
other the woman washinffChrist s feet. The church contains 
several memorials of the Taylor and Dene femilies. 

Bridge is a small village on the Dover road. In the reign 
o£ Charles I., the manor was bought by Sir Arnold Braems^ 

I 6 
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Kt,, wbo pulled down the ancteot Gbort Lodge at. Bvidgey 
and ^'upoQ the fouiMlatioa of that aadmt faiknc,'' say^ 
PLili]!ott, ^^ erected that wagoijSceat pile which, ohlig^^ the 
^ve of the paasasiger both to adouratiott aad deli^h^ aad; 
whielt^ like a phc^oox, seeoas to ha^Q aiisea. sapre g^ow^ia oBti 
of it"^ rtiins.'' The expeoee of erectmgthia h^ouse wa^ ao coor 
sideruble> that the heirs of Walter ^raam^ £sq^ fi>iiiwi it 
neces^H^'y to cUspose of th« whole estate to JohaTayloc, Ssq., 
of Bitn>n3> who pulled down, lie gj?eater pai:t, Ifeaviag^ osJ^ 
one wiug standing. The ehurch displays seve^ wm^sms ^ 
JVonuau architecture^ particularly in the west doofway^ and i 
in uiLoth^ entrance which, has been on the soulji aide. ^ 
Inclosed in the north wall of the chancel is a sis^^ular figure 
of a man, habited in a large gown with great sleeves, but fat 
wliom intended is unlmown. Above this is an ancient piece 
of^ soijJptui>e, divide into two ranges of compartm^ta by an 
in&^t;iibed fillet. The subjects in the upn^ r^ge sffe too 
mticli mutilated to be clearly made out; those oi' tho low^ 
rjini^-e exhibit, fii*st, tiie Anjg:el of the Xiord ejX^Uing Adam 
mid Eve fi-om Paiidise, with the woixls Jvsti^ Dei oa a 
kljel over their heads j second, Adam and B?e on each side 
of t liti fiorladden tree,, with the I>evil clisabing up ij? ia tiie 
i^hii\}v of a ccwmorant ;. third, Cain's ofikiag; &itfti, Abel's 
o§cnii|X^ distinguished as accepted by the fiamea which rise 
IjeLind; and, hfth, Cain shiying Ws Wther,, [ 

On tiscenchng Barhaui Downs fi-om Bridge, the first seat 
is Bmmie Place, the seat of the BeckeEiams, th.e Uaeal 
lepi-er^entatives of the ancient house of Ancher,. descended 
fi-om Earl Aucher, first Eai4 and Duke of Kent. Thie house, 
which h a large and handsome edifi.ce> waa built about the 
beginning of the last century, ducbeg the minority of Sr 
Hewit Anchor, the^ last qf & male line> m pfa^ of tibe 
an^tient and more venerable mansion which had for ages stood 
L(vm, It stands in a valley, withont much beau^ of grounds,. 
wLicii are fe? Hxe most part bare, especially in wnt towards 
*Vt u i jith-oa^t, where a bleak hill rises to the Downs* Richard 
^ker,. wrifcei* of the ^^ Ecclesiastical Polity," who died 
I- of this parish^ was buiied hei*e. 
aekington.r-^lose to the border of Ifflns Wood^ a portion 
licli is in this parish, are the remains of an ancientcamp, 
Rit6r trenches of which enclose about eishfe acresj whereof 
o only are level, the rest beins; intersected by roi»ls« There 
ai-e ii^iuibersof different entrenchments thjt'Qughout this, wood, 
and a wall. At the north comer of this camp are the z^wnains 
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yf «& oUfH^i^are bi£(&ig^ af stoae, tide lerngtib. stsetcbkig 
iSkot aiftd west. M the easfi end is a square rise gainst the 
^all^ apparently formed to serve for an 3ltar, with a hc^l^r 
in the ivall on one side. The foot or pedestal of a go^c 
pillar^ such as the ancients raised for churcheSj^ was some 
years ag-o found among the rubbishy so that, if ever this was 
a praetorium of a Roman general, a chapel seems to hav« 
been erected dft its aite^^pralMMy hj th& anvaffls of the manor, 
and deserted when tins part of the country was desolated 
during: the. wars of the houses of Yodc and Lancaster. 

W^^^^o^e. — On t^e: iK>rthem side of the Stoujf i& a neat 
and irr^t-sotuttted viUa^, and,, theugh so oear the marshes^ 
i» ^wetry hBalthj, the sotl being mostly saod, eovered with 
broom and cf^ice wood. Smnner is of opnioa ^at^ in very 
recnote tnnesy am estucuy, or arm ef^ the sea ccyv^red this 
level, and Itevt ik& waiter extended to- this village ;. in proof 
of which he aaserts that, by erediMe relation,, in digging a 
^eO.^ quant^s €xf oysters and sheH-fish, together with an 
ircHi anchor unimpaired, w«*e turned up. 

Heeni'ver, a» w^ as Bichborough^ was in the time of 
^le- B^nfla» a place of great im]portance> aad was called 
SiKfeapiBB> a fksol name, dehved irem the circumstance of 
1^ estoaxy, which at that time separated the isle of Thanet 
firoKt the mainknd, having at eaeh side, towards the sea, a 
&et aztd haven, called eonjmntly Butupiee; that at the 
Bei*them pe^ bem^ ealed, m our days, fieculver, and that 
at the eaetana Richborough. Though tMs neaned invambly 
Stttupieff by the 'Roxoe^ poetSj^ prose writes asogned to each 
aittunew 

Thu» Locan, a.d. 38, — 

''^ Anfc TMiga qntm Tethys,. Rutupina^ae liitova fisrveat— 
tlnda Caledonios i^dlil: torbata &itiuuiOB." 

Juvenal, a.b. 96*, Sat. iv. v. 14^, alluding to the estima- 
tion in which oysters were held by Boman gourmetSj^ says, — 

'' CirGM» OAta fonat, tm 
L««riiiiuivad saxum^ Ratyipinove edita fondo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprehendere morsu." 

^^ He whether Circe^ rock bis oysters bore. 
Or Lucrine's lake, or tberRutupian shore, 
Kii«w at first ta8te.r 

Bsvdsn's Tramlaihm, 

fiichard of Chicheatei^ in his work " De Situ Britannise," 
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speakioe of these oysters^ says, they were '^ iofifeatia et grati 
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saporis. — (Hist, of Ancient Britons, by toe Bev. Dr. 
Gfles.) 
Ansonus, a.d. 380, — 

'* Telliu quern Rutupina teg;it ;" 

and 

« Panigti AoMmio Ratapimim marte latroBem." 

From the Peutingerian table — Ratupis (Rutupis). 

Antoninus Augustus' Itinerary — ad portum lutupis. 

PanciroUus, " notitia utriusque imperii," gives to each fort 
its distinct name, — " Tribunus cohortis prmiae Yetaaionun, 
Reeulbio ; Praepositus Legionis 2 Aug. Kutupis. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, a.d. 361 — ad Rutupias sitas ; and 
A.D. 368 — Rutupias stationem ex adverse tranquillam. 

Ex anonymo Ravennate e^eographo— Rutupis. 

There are various etymologies of the name Reculver, but 
that according to Archdeacon Batteley seems the best, viz^ 
Rhag, Gwylfa, in British signifying " first watchtower.*' 

The old Roman camp stands on a gentle eminence, and 
originally occupied rather more than eight acres. Its form 
^vils an oblong square. The interior of the area of the 
castrum has evidently been raised, probably from buildings; 
wLik on the outside the ^eatest height of the remains is ten 
feet- It is now impossible to determine the precise height 
of the wall; and even a comparison with that of Rich- 
borough, in some parts thirty feet high, will not lead us to a 
ju£it decision. The thickness of the m^^ents is about nine 
feut, from which it may be inferred that the original wall, 
with both its facings, could not have been less than eleven 
feet at least, such being the thickness of Richborouffh. 

li\ the present state of the walls none of the ori^nal gates 
are distinguishable, — in fact, nothing now remams of the 
foundations of the pnetorium within the camp, while those 
of Richborough are perfect. This is accounted for by Mr. 
King, in his Mimimenta Antiqua, who is of opinion that 
tbo church is built on the ancient site, — an opinion highly 
pmbable. 

To account for the absence of the materials whicL formed 
tli*^ walls, which are so perfect at Richborough, Mr. Ireland 
tliliiks that Reculver, navin^ been a large and populous 
to^^n, the inhabitants, after its desertion by the Romans, 

lok down the walls, and applied the materials to buildings 
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>f greater utility and convenience to themselves. This miffht 
lave been eifected theUy hefore the cement had acquired that 
trengpth. which time alone can give ; and he adds, that a 
*o3'^al palacC; a monastery, and a parish church, have all heen 
>iiilt within the area of the wall ; whereas there remains no^ 
[)roof that there ever existed a town or building of any kind 
in the neighbourhood of Richborouffh. 

The south wall is exuberantlv dustered with ivy, serving 
as a shelter to a small thicket of trees, among which are the 
fig and dwarf elder, which greatly contribute to the pic- 
turesque effect of Reculver church. 

Though all traces of Ethelbert's palace are entirely lost, 
there are abundant remains of a fortified position of great 
strength. 

The church, however, demands a more minute account. It 
was huilt, as has been said, on the site of the ancient Roman 
fort, and stands conspicuous for a great distance on all sides ; 
the two spires of pyramidal form, commonly called the Re- 
culvers, heing a constant sea-mark to mariners, by which to 
avoid the bamcs and shoals of the coast. The sea perpetually 
washing away parts of the hill on which it stood, great 
fears were entertained that the church would inevitably be 
destroyed, but fortimately such quantities of beach have since 
been thrown up by the waves as to form an unexpected, yet 
perfect, defence against further encroachment. The church 
seems to be, in a great measure, the same building that was 
used as the abbey church, and though, from the repeated 
alterations it has imdergone, its ori^al appearance has been 
so changed as to induce many to view it as a more modem 
structure ; yet its appearance speaks the decay through time, 
that '' edax rerum, exposure, and the corrosive properties of 
the sea air. At a distance it is a most striking object, 
rendered more so by the two spires at the west end. The 
style of building is necessarily various, being of different 
ages ; the middle aisle and chancel (those of the abbey most 
probably) being the most ancient, and the side aisles being 
of much later date. The west door is a pointed arch, of Caen 
stone, with Saxon ornaments, much decayed. The arch of 
the north door is circular. The quoins are of square stones, 
the rest of the walls irregular stones mixed with Roman 
bricks. The roof was once, or was intended to be, much 
higher or more pointed than it is, as appears by the rise of the 
pediment at the west end, between the two spires. The body 
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of the church is abctj &et kag^ the cthwrwyT &rtj-ei|^ 
Thope is a handsome fl^t of stepe to thtt lalter mm Ik 
mitbf and another at the approadi to the altar. The chased 
ia separated from the chsucdk by three snail eiici^yr an^ 
snppoited by two le&j roond piQais^ with plaia esfkahf of a 
singidar form. At the extreaiitj of the east end. ia- a bandr 
some triplet of lancet wmdawsy and four ssgia Qikea». d the 
same &rm^ on the mstii and south aidesi. At the west ad 
ef the hedjy over the door, is a tri&rium. Tlie ft)or vas 
kdd in terra, made ef coarse stone and nu^tar^ so soekx^ as 
to seem polished, being thinly encrusted with a^ red craapo- 
sition, a mall part of which only remains,. BKBag- the n^ 
deer; where tibis has decayed it has he^i svqpfdaed witk biicks 
and conmion tiles ; and in the chancel these are mised with 
die satall coloured tiles^ as in many other dmrches^ 

In the year 597,^ Ethehred, King of KesA^ embvaced. Cbiis- 
tiaaity, and was b^)tized by Augustine, first Arekbi^p Q^ 
Canterbury. Such an asceiuaancy did the pidate olri^ain o^er 
the mind of the royal neophyte,, that the paJaee of Caat^burj 
waa given up to Imn fmi bos disciples, suid the manazdi re- 
tired to Beculver,. wh^re,. on the ruins of the aiMaisit 'EUxaM 
tatty he Ittdlt another palace for himself. 

In assigning to the church an origiB so resaote as AJy- 
94/&y whai the monastery to which it is supposed' to hxse 
belonged was dissolved, I have followed the opinion ^ 
iieland and subsequent writers,, but Mr. Ireland^ who bas 
bestowed infinite laocmr and research on this interesting' sa^ 
jftet,isof opink%that fix)mtbe union of the Saxon aoaNoc- 
naa sidles of arehiteeture,. which prevails throughoait, the 
church can daim. no higher aatiquity than the Conquest,--' 
HiAt it waa the woid^ of one period, and that tke* pendd 
named. 

Tkamiy Ide of, — In fcwmer days, instead of sailings mm- 
tiie NoHdi Forelioid as at present, the ordinary passage frcon 
the Goniinent to London was through the estoary on the 
south-west part of the island, which had; two mouths or 
Goadhgs,, one at the north cnr Yenlade, and the other ^ 
i&bsfl^t, m the eastern pact. Thus^ according, to A]»- 
miaiiius' Maroellinus^ the continuator.of Tacitus (lib. xx* cap 
!)>. Lupciims, a Bomaa commander,, being despatched ii^ 
!E^tain to repulse t^ inroads of the Scots and Plots, sail^ 
from Boulogne to Rutupiae,, and fronai ^nce^ to lomi^^ 
tatisg his course by the izm^ passage, tJiat i%,.between^ ^^ 
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o^a^Iaiid and tl^ island, the tlien Tisual cQiiTse to t^^ 
the Thames. Ttiis w&ter^ boweTer^ commenced to decs'ease^ 
softd on Ha^ doeount acquired the Bttme of Wantsum; jet even 
so late ae the eod of the fifteentia c^oinuy^ the Wantsum 
oowtiavsed naif%ahle &r m^^whaalt vessete^ whidi took the 
invert passage on thair to jage» to er from ijm Contment ; 
^ad J^wi T^nd^who lived in. tite reigna ©£ Henry VIII.^ 
IBdwwd: TI^ M^py^ aad EUs^eth; im lo^ UAe iamit "" De 
li$bus Mhojaimy" says^ that mae: his^ ttnw* Jimtf^ ipks o£ aa 
:i^da»<i Btade ai peim^u]^ nsce thcsfe wwre tibttn liTia^ eight 
]»iasL of sxK>d Qcedit who said they hadi emu ^msesia esmng aa 

The g^neml fiu$e of the eountry (eao^ptu^ the maisk land 

towaorda the south) i^ higih land, and extremely beautiful ; the 

lasd £3 yery fectilei. ndb^ aaid imenclosed^ ita nilb and daJes, 

isijbeic^cn^d with catta^es^ which^ beis^ chiefly buib of chalk 

stone, have a cheerful appearance. The ffrounda nae from 

tba northern sea*du»ce up towards iim middts part of the 

ialaod to the sojtthward, so that the high*road aasnss it from 

8»n^ to Margate apctd St.. Petear's^ and the inmunerable paths 

which inflersect the couattir^ in aJQl (£reetiQns>. present a eon* 

tia^ued series of be0.uti&I viisws of tiae. couxEtr^ b^oeatlv and 

^a» adjoimng chasmel^ which^ being the constant parage 

tawar<& the Thames and the IMGedway^ off^s a continual 

variety of shipping), which diversify and enrich the scene 

as far as^ the eye can compaes. TJb^se advantages, tegether 

with the dryness of the soiV render the island a delightful 

residence duria&g lie^ greater part of the yeaiy and a most 

healthy one at all times. 

St* N%oTwla& at Wade^, a4 i^dxtmy or iisrd,. aGax)ss tiie 
Waa^um*. The pari^ oi Stw Nicholas ha» a church built o£ 
^t».wifi^windiyws^doovs>aBd.quoiss^of ashlar stone. In it 
th^e acie three most beaiotiM: Saxffli arehes. between the 
nofm and the south aisle, aada good altar. 

ijboufe haJf a. mfle to ^ right of tiie road to Birt^ingt^m^ 
ie an. obi^li^* t^. &fft m dkoieter^ and twersbj feet high, 
f^EHrmed of bjdi^ and: capped, ifdutiz s^oi^,. standing,, acconung 
to Hac^(H9fi^ (Mftithe spot wh^re wa& fsHrmedly a wix^oaill, being 
att e^iie^mt seflnnark^ An iaeen^lson ^bWs^ iit t® have been, 
raised by t^ QotpQiraitiQn.Q£TriQsl^ Hoase in M^y to^jfeilir 
tate 8^ emrare m» safety of naxigatibaa. 

Mmokion^ ie a mtsy eatsnsure parish^ coaapBising' neariiy 
one4i^ of HbB idandl The* ohureh at presMKt Qcmaie^ only 
of one aide aod (me chaaoe^having a. sij^uaa^a Ixsymt. at the 
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west end, in wbicli is a very ancient spiral staircase of wood. 
The body of the chmch was, howerer, in other days moch 
larger than at present, ooosisdne of two aisles, pait of ^be 
end of the norm aisle bong stilf visible, and the arches be- 
tween the two aisles stOl remaining in the walL There are 
bnt few mcnminents or memorials in this church, most of tiie 
grave stooes having lost thdr brass, or are wOTn smooth. 
In the year 1294, Pope Celestin confisrred this churchy by 
papal provision^ on the Cardinal de Lucy, though the pre- 
sentation belonged by nght to the Crown. The Pope and 
Car^nals importuned King Edward I. to admit the papal 
pravuian, who calling his barons and prelates tc^tn«* at 
Berwick, after doe examination resolved that this papal pro- 
vision and usurpation would tend to the prejudice and ex- 
heredation of himself, his heirs, and crown, and which he, 
being obliged by his oath to maintain inviolable, could no 
ways permit. 

Minster. — ^Thome was anciently a seat of a family of that 
name, against one of whom, in the year 1300, a complaint 
was made to the Abbot of St. Augustine, that he caused 
mass to be publicly said in his private oratory, or chapel, at 
Thome (apua spinam), to the prejudice of the mother church, 
and the ifl example of others. The Abbot accordingly for- 
bade his doing so. From the Thomes it passed to the 
Gkishalls, and was carried from them by marriage to the 
&mily of St. Nicholas, and from them in the same way to 
the Dynelys of Charleton, in Worcestershire; and after 
passing through many hands is now the property of Rams- 
gate parish. 

In the chapel under the cross in the north wall is an an- 
cient tomb or coffin of solid stone, let into the wall, under 
an arch of ancient Saxon ornaments. On the stone which 
'tvers the tomb is a cross flory, on each side of which o,re 
blank shields, and round the edge of the stone these 
►rds, in old French letters, " Ici gist Edile de Thome que 
st Dna del Espine." The village of Minster lies nearly in 
.e centre of the parish, at the foot of the high land, having 
i/he chiirch on the south side. Northward of the village the 
ground rises, and from the downs on the simmiit, whOTe the 
old and present windmills were placed, is a prospect of extra^ 
ordinary beauty. From them may be seen not only Ihe 
island, and, with but one exception, every church within it, 
hilt there is a view in the distance of the two spires of Be- 
the Island of Sheppey, the Nore, the coast of Essex, 
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tie S^wale^ the British Channel^ the cliffs of Calais, and the 
oast of* france, the Downs, Deal, the hay and town of 
cuadwich, the fine champagne country of East Kent, the 
pires of Woodnesborough and Ash, the ruins of lUchborough^ 
ae beautiful green levels of Minster, and the Stour winding 
between them, the fine and stately tower of Canterbury Ca- 
hedral, and a circuit of hills of upwards of 100 miles ia 
xtent, Tvhich terminate the vjew. 

The cliurch is a very handsome building, consisting of 9, 
iSkve, two side aisles, a cross, a sept, and east chancel. The 
lave is of Saxon, the transept and chancel of Gothic archi* 
;ectiire ; the last is curiously vaulted with stone, and pro^ 
nsion was made for vaulting the transept, but it was never 
jonapleted. 

MaTtisaate was originally a small fishing hamlet in the 
parish of St. Lawrence, and remained so until constituted a 
parish in 1827. The inhabitants contend that the present is 
a corruption or contraction of the ancient name Romans' 
Gate, and though no authentic corroboration of such is to be 
found, the derivation is excessively probable. It is stated 
on the maritime survey, teni'p. Queen Elizabeth, to have con- 
tained only twenty-five houses, and when Leland wrote was 
only protected from the sea by a small wooden pier. In this 
state it remained till 1688, when the inhabitants opened a 
trade with Russia. Though this has been discontinued, the 
impulse it received has survived, and it has become of the 
highest celebrity as a waterinff-place, and particularly dis- 
tinguished for its admirable harbour. The pier which forma 
the harbour is built of Purbeck and Portland stone, and of 
Cornish granite, and for extent is unrivalled in England. It 
projects 800 feet into the sea before making an angle, and, 
including the parapet, is twenty-six feet broad at top. The 
eastern pier extends 2000 feet, the western 1650. The har- 
bour covers an area of forty-eight acres, and is 200 feet wide 
at the mouth, across which the tide was found to run so 
rapidly in tempestuous weather, as to render it dangerous 
f(»r vessels entering, and the eastern pier was in consequence 
lengthened 400 feet to the soutli-west. Such is the security 
now afforded, that upwards of one hundred vessels monthly 
run to it fipom the Downs. On the western pier is the Hght- 
house. The town is beautifiilly situated on the decUvity of 
a hill, opening south to the sea, and commands from many 
points many extensive land and marine views, embracing, in 
clear weather, the French coast. 
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It would be tedious to enumarate the most impro^eni 

in the town, occasioned bj tbe annuall^-ixicare&Bizig' ii^« 
▼intorsy either for the purpose of enjoymg^ tlie iK^fihja^ or 
ddighlful rides and drives in its neiglUKHirlBood ; sufioe i 
aajy that these are executed >\ith the grreatest taste, 
greatly enhance the pleasures of the visitora^ axul the mate 
isttfesta of the inhahitanta. The streets are ^t^^^m^a ^^™' 
and lit with gas. To the eastward of the liarbour^ in £r 
of a range cf chalk c^&, are the bathing* naaohincn^ with 
tbe defiiniUe conTeniences for sea batlmig;^ ^t tb^ bM 
iMose are warm sah water baths^ and a nhmg-ow* and aiiow% 
bath for either warm or coM water. The Isab^la ^wBjrmi sa 
water batiis^ which stand en the west cHff, J.20 £&eft aboi) 
the level of the sea^ the water for which is raiseti tiuroi^ 
an af^ertnre in the rock, by pumps worked bjr Jkkmh^ ue 
eonslDnicted of white marUa ; the vapour bathe axe vg^otk the 
iplan of the HonomtiUe — Cochrane^ being heated, hri^ ste/a^A 
which j& condnicted from the outade cf the buiMki^ into a | 
handsome imae in each dressing-roon, tiie teiapeiataxe oM 
vhieh is varied at jdeasuie. There are egceHeii^ aaeea^^ \ 
during the soaoon^ good psblic lihranes^ and tJke lodg^ I 
heusesy as well as boarding-houses^ deservedljr 'mmtWa ^ /(>i 
high character. 

Si^ Lawremeey vnth its cdiurdi on the knoll oa tlM westea 
flide> is pleasautfy situated; the south-east of tiie paros^ &at |W 
niandin^ one of the most extensive prospects in the island, yi 

Bwciinfftaok ^ii«&^^ was ancsently the property of a iitazfi)^| 
af that name, many of whose tombstones y€^ remam^ amoi^ 
which those of Joan, who died 1449^ and his son Richard^ va 
1456. FrcHOi the latter the estate went to the &mil/ ^ \ 
Crispe by marriage, and remained in that &niily till VI^i 
when it was alienated, and again in 1767, by the Cotmtass^ | 
Gfuildfbrd to Lord Holland, who ccmvejed it to his secfm 
son, the Sight H^oomrable Charles James Fox. Quekes J» ^ 
now in tiie possession of J. Powell, Esq. At tios housB 
William IIL used to reside tffl the wind &TQiired hs em- 
hariKatkni&r HoUand. This ancientseal^ libi nost ^^ 
hadkag baea uninhabitable from the ravages of time, w^btf 
ia 17S» Mr. Pow^ threw dawn the greater part of th»ntfl 
and rebuilt the rest as it bow remains. TheiifiageofBu^ ^ 
iifftott,. standing on a gentle enmenee, ommada m^ JJ 
MgfatM pvomscta over sea and knd, partictil8rl)r a ^ ||] 
view m tiU ^li^tful vale to CantaHbuzj, tk tow& ^ U 
which Cathedral forms a conspicuous object^ ^Emgi &^ ^ jk 
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„iof twdre milas, Wyoiid wltieii, m clem* weather^ are 
ctfy i«eii tile kfty wootk of Ciiilliam and Godm^raliam 



T^-^iMt&n^-^Almit a mile und a hiiJf aouth-w^st fium 

X te was the seat of the ancient ihiuily of D^nt da Liim, 

oi wiiom then! ttitj rtjcordi* iu tli6 reiga of Etiwtu'd I, Thg 

lust jjii^lt^ lieii' died in 1445, wLen feUe estutes Vivvti oimveyed 

^ of kb only daughter^ to the Petit-s^ whose 

., Daodejioa lo Heory Fox Lord IloUiiiid^ who 

fiet'iW il on hia fetecond soo, tha great Cliitrles Jaiue=i Fox, 

ice which it hm h<*come thy pi-opeily of Mr. Roberts, 
The ^•ute htm^e of tliu rmciitiit residence of the Dent de Liom 
m stUi standi n^j and in toieruble pi-esaiTution. It is em- 
battled, and buflt with alt^nate cotu'ses of bneks and ilintg^ 
bavm^ a email square tower at each angle. Over the 
greater enti-aiice is a shield of the arais of the family^ and at 
the sipring of the ureh of thitj lesser entrance is a denu-Uon 
ritmiKOit;, with a label issuing- from his mouthy inscribed 
X>a?/^c7^ Lymm^ in Saxon churacters* The g;roimds haTo 
been conA^t itL'd into pleasnre grardea^ tor the use of the 
Tisttcira at Mai'gate, and ftom tliem are obtained some ixne 
pitcv^pectg of the =^ea and adjacent countiy. 

Margate, or 3Jert/aiey is so called from an openingf or gate 
Afoug'h which theii.* wfis an outkt into th« soa» It seems, 
ty the present !i])f)eaTanc© of the chalJty rocks which were 
the foundiitions of the old cliiFs, as if nature had ftuiiierly 
made a creek or harbour here, tbe tnouth of which was 
just lai'ge enough to allow the ingre^^ imd egress of small 
TesaeLi ; hut In process of time^ the l»nd on each side of the 
la-eek having bi:en washed away, the inhabitants were 
obliged to constntct a ]mn At what period the fii-st pier 
waa built is uncertain ; hut as it was^ according to Lei and, 
** now sore decayed," tbat is, in the reign of Henij VIII,^ 
it is clear that it was constructed long befoiie that reign ; and 
it seeins to indicate eitlier that thei-e were then no dues paid 
for the pi-escn-vation of it, or that they were insuflicient to 
keep it in repair. In the year 1787 an act was passed for 
rehnildiug and impTOving^ the pier^ which having been com- 
pleted has proved a bleeding to the town and neighbourhood. 

* Mu Fow«ll hA3 erected two beiititif^il tmd pictureiqua towers on his 
property ; one cqntaimDg a set of bella ; tlie sttucture Ijeing fitted up in 
a Dioet boiidsome nuanner: ou the other guiiB are oioiuited. These 
towers^ coiitiguoiis to BifciungtoDi itre visible in every directiioa, to s great 
distance, and urt; a graac emb«ili£bKiaent to the IsUi^, 
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Shortly after the wooden pier had been cased with atooe, 
a fearful storm, on the 14th January 1808, carried away 
nearly one- third of it, the bathing-rooms, ami ^reat part of 
High Street. Qn the suggestion of Dr. Jarvis, a diiraUe 
stone pier was erected in the place of the old wooden one, 
and has been found to answer. The new pier runs to a 
ffreat extent into the sea, forming, upon the whole, a magni- 
Scent piece of architecture, reflecting the highest credit upon 
Mr. Rennie, imder whose directions, and on whose plan, it 
was executed. By the extension of the new stone pier, the 
harbour has been so much extended, as to present the greatest 
security for shipping. 

Margate was reckoned the nearest port to Holland, and 
consequently was repeatedly selected as the place of embar- 
kation by toe court and distinguished personages. Amongst 
many others, we find recorded the names of the Blector 
Palatine, the Electress Elizabeth, daughter of James L, 
of William III., who invariably selected this port for em- 
barkation for his native land, of George II. with his queen 
and family, and of the Great Duke of Marlborough, ^yho 
likewise cnose this place for embarking for, and landing after 
his campaigns. Notwithstanding these advantages, Margate 
fell rapidly into insignificance, from which within a century it 
emerged, and has risen to wealth and consideration from the 
advantages it offers as a sea-bathing resort. The shore is 
udrnirably adapted to bathing, being an entire level, covered 
with the finest sand, which extends for several miles on each 
sidn of the harbour ; but the ffreat advantage peculiar to 
M»irgate, is its being a weather snore during the greater part 
iif the summer; or, in other words, the southerly winds, 
which generally prevail in that season, blow off the land, by 
which means the sea is rendered perfectly smooth, and tlie 
v^ ater clear to a considerable deptn ; whereas, most of the 
ukces on the sea coast in the English Channel, frt)m the 
North Foreland to the Land's End, are agitated by these 
winds, and have constantly a swell, or waves rolling to shore. 
FiHim these, which, though bracing and invigorating, are 
isonietimes apt to frighten the timid, and annoy the in- 
experienced, Margate is entirely free. This inducement, 
cotjpled with the extreme facility and economy of reaching 
it l)y the railroad, has made Margate the annual resort of 
thousands. For them a new town has been called into exist- 
t^nce, in which are combined all the varied beauties of inland 
scenery, a salubrity of air unsurpassed, and the enjoyment of 
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i^ those pleasures and amusements which in a watering place 
]ure so attractive. 

Among the numerous improvements that have taken 
place in Margate, none exceeds, in point of utility, the 
erection of the jetty, or landing-place, — ^the suggestion of 
I>r. Jarvis, to remedy the inconvenience attending the land- 
ing of passengers at low water. It consists of an extensive 
platform at the hack of the pier, stretching a sufficient dis- 
-tonce into the sea so as to allow vessels to moor alongside at 
low water, for the purpose of landing or embarking passen- 
gers, avoiding the nuisance of small Doats. To add to this 
accommodation, it forms a most agreeable promenade on the 
retiring of the tide. 

On the site of the old fort is erected a battery of three 
guns, mounted on the improved construction, which is not 
only a defence, but a real embellishment to the town. 

A handsome stone lighthouse has been erected; and, at 
the entrance to the promenade, at the upper part of the 
pier, is a fine quadrangular building, supplied with a dial 
clock illimiinatea every night. 

The church is a spacious edifice, standing on elevated, 
ground. Though low, it is of considerable length, com- 
posed of flints roughly overcast. Besides this, there are 
places of worship for all shades of religionists. 

St. Peter^s. — ^The parish of St. Peter is as pleasant and 
healthy a situation as any in the island ; the lands open and 
unenclosed, the soil a dry chalk, with firequent hill and dale 
interspersed throughout. The village stands on a pleasing 
eminence, surrounded with trees. About a mile and a haff 
from the village, at the extremity of the chalk clifi^, is the 

North Foreland (supposed to De the Cantium of Ptolemy). 
It is a promontory that reaches further into the sea, and is 
higher than most part of the land. Near this is a lighthouse, 
from the gallery of which the Nore may be seen at the dis- 
tance of tmrty miles. To the maintenance and repair of this 
important lighthouse, by which all danger arising from the 
Goodwin Sands are avoided, every ship belonging to this 
country which passes by it is obliged to pay twopence per 
ton, and every foreigner fourpence. 

Kinggaate, so caDed from Charles II. and his brother the 
Duke of York having landed here on the 30th June 1683, 
was a place of no account till Lord Holland was induced by 
the precarious state of his health to try the air of Thanet, 
for which purpose he bui^ " mansion here, on the model of 
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Tully^s yillft — ^Taiciilum* The front of the htm^m ff 

ma h Ji noble fM>rtk-o of the. Doric (irder ; ih» w 
faced witb square iAinU of curiotis worbmanaliip. 

fardeti, at tlie iipp^ end of tl» loi^ walk, i» a ct 
lack Kilkeiiay mnrljl^, erectM to the memory of t 
tess of HilL'ilwi'oug'li, who died in 1?6?. It is now 
perty of J. Powell, Eis{|. 

Tile ei^ecHou of a Louj^e h<!re, wifh the variotis 
nuns, hy Lord HoUand, gftve me to tiie Ibllowin 
stanzas l#j the poet Gmy in 1706 : — 

" Old and abandoned by eadi Tentd fneadt 
Here Honarid formed the pious resolution. 
To smugi^le a few vfara, nnd Btriye to menil 
A brokeD ofajirscter «iid ooastitntioii. 

On this fongenial spot Ue fixed hh cholee^ — 

E.irl Goodwill tremblf^ for his iietghboiiring eaxii 

H««i ?eat-full5 scream, fttid c^rtnorants rtjoice, 

And mai-lners^ tbough shipwrocked^ dread t0 land 

Here rdipi the bluaterm[^ North, and blighting- Mtts\ 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to singj^— 

Yet nature couLd not funiiih out the fea^ 
Art he invokes new horrors Etill to bruigp 

Here ninuldering fanes and bttttlements ariiC^ 
Turret* and archea nodding to their fall,**- 

Unpeopled monastVif^ delude our eyea, 
And luimic deaolation covers all/'* 

Sroadstair4^ from an incoTisiderable viUa^ej no^ 
with Margate the advaotn^s deriyed from that just 
ciation of the great eat of all aiijsiliaries to healt 
bathing ; possesf^mg- the sjime sands, and all the coui 
Margate J it is often preferred, from the gi^eater tras 
whien preraik. 

PcgmtU Bay is not only celebrated for its shrim 
sters, tiirhotj soles^ mullet% &c,j but above all ior its « 
sauce; and no one who hns once tried it will evor i 
taste any other. It is donhtftd whether this eitmo] 
superiority proceeds from the quality of the anclK 
from the manner of making' the sauce ; but at all event 
ever tliat may be, no doubt exists as to its superiority 

Sandmich is ono of the Cinque Port^, and owes th^ 
of its port to the decay of that of Richborau^h, It 

* The^e min^ have disappeared, and are converted into hnildln 
~nor« adapted to the comforts and ^oxki% of visitorsi 
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rat called Lmidenwic, from it beings tke entraace to the 
>rt a£ Iiondon from ^e sea, and tms name it retained tiU 
iHed by the Danes — Sandwic^ or the Sandy town, which la 
rocess of time became Sandwich (Hastea). The present 
te of tlie town is supposed in the tune of the Remans, and 
efore the deoay of tne Portus Rutupinus, <a^ Richborougfa^ 
3 have been coy^^ with water, ana to ha?e been a bajr 
attending to Ramsgate cli£Ps on one side, and the estuarj^ 
rhich then separat^ the Isle of Thanet from the mainland 
tn. tlie other. During the time of the Saxons the port of 
^chborough, the most frequented of any in this part <^ 
Britain^ began to decay, the sea entirely deserting it, but 
.^vin^ a spacious and commodious harbour here, which in 
dxne became in like manner the usual resort for shippings 
E^om the time of the origin of the town the property was 
rested in the Crown, and continued so until King E^elred^ 
in 979, gave it as the lands of his inheritance to the monks 
of Christchurch, free from all secukr service and fiscid 
tribute. Since that period it increased greatly; and, oa 
aocount of its haven, and the importance of the shipping 
jlielonging to it, it was made, probably by Edward the Con-* 
£ess(»', one of the principal Ginoue Forts. The privileffes 
originally panted were oonfirmea by the. Conqueior, and oy 
Henry tl. For upwards of three centuries this port con* 
tinned the general rendezvous of the royal fleets, and was 
constantly visited by the monarchs on embarkation and 
disembarkation, the consequence of which was that the towa 
became so flourishing as to afford 1500 seamen, and fifteen 
men-of-war, which were of such continued annoyance to the 
French, that they in return made it the ocHistant object of 
their revenge. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the reverses it suffered 

srom the enemy at various times ; but, to preserve it from 

fhe recurrence of similar disasters, Edward IV. directed 

tubstantiid fortifications to be erected, which in a very short 

time restored it to so flourishing a state that the dear 

yearly receipt of the customs before the end of £dward'« 

reign, and payable to him, amounted to about 1?,000Z., while 

the number of ships belonging to it amounted to ninety-five« 

But this sunshine of prosperity was of brief duration, for ill 

the reign of Henry Vll. the river Stour continued to decay 

so fast a^to leave on each side a considerable quantity of 

salt at low water. This being of great advantage to the 

proprietors on the banks; they enclosed the salt, so deposited 
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with waDsi and hj deprhring'the riTer of its osnal diamd, 
necessarily innnred toe ruin of the harbour. It reviTsd, 
howerer^ in the reign of Elizabeth, br the arrivnl of 
Flemish and Walloon fbgitires from the religioas per- 
aeontions th^ were exposed to on the Continent. These 
aettline in different parts of the country, the worlcra^ m 
flnuief fixed themsdyes here with the royal license, in order 
to have an easy communication alike with the metropolisy, 
and an easy export to their natiye land. In a very few 
years the number ^f foreimers greatly increased, and 
though the hayen was ruinea, yet ^e trade and weal A of 
the town improved. In the reign of James I. the descen- 
dants of these foreigners discontinued the maniifEUTtiires 
they had introduced, and identifying themselyes with the 
inhabitants, applied themselves to their pursuits. Thus 
deprived of its naven, and its principal trade and the weal^ 
produced by it, though it has incr^tsed in the number of 
its inhabitants. Sandwich has become comparatiyely unim- 
portant. 

The site of the town is extremely low, and all the enr- 
rounding country, with the exception of the range of his^ 
ground on which Richborough Castle stands, is nearly the 
same. The town is very irregularly built, and has an 
appearance of greater antiquity than any other town in the 
county. Sandwich contains three parishes, — St. Clement, 
St. Peter, and St. Mary. St. Clement's church is a spacious 
edifice, consisting of a nave, chancel, and aisles, with a 
massive tower of Norman architecture, rising from four 
semicircular arches in the centre of the building, supported 
on strong piers ; the exterior of the tower is ornamented 
with three small ranges of round arches, and the capitals of 
the small columns which face the piers within are curiously 
sculptured with scrolls, foliage, frets, and grotesque heads. 
The naye is separated from the aisles by pointed arches, 
resting on small pillars, and is ceiled with oak panels. 
The arch over the entrance to the belfry stairs has an 
embattled moulding. The front is octagonal, and consists 
of a shaft and base raised on two steps. The fiaces of the 
bason are charged with shields of arms and roses, in alter- 
nate succession, the angles of the mouldino^s being sculp- 
tured with grotesque faces, flowers, foliage, &c. St. Peter's 
has been erected at different periods. The south aisle 
having been destroyed by the fall of the steeple in 1661, 
the present tower was built with the materials of the ol(^ 
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nd with brides made with die haven mad. In this church 
re some finely sculptured monuments. St. Marjr*s is a 
21^ fabric, consisting of a nave, chancel, and aisles, of 
rfaioh the south aisle has been destroyed. 

Woodnesboroughj commonly called Winsborou^h, took its 
lame, according to Verstegan, firom the Saxon idol Wodeo, 
rhose place of worship was here. The church stands nearly 
& the centre of the parish, upon high ground : at a small 
liatanoe from the church is Woodnesborough Hill, both of 
which are sea-marks. The hill is a very high artificial 
EDotint or tumulus, and is supposed by some to have been 
tiie spot where Woden was worshipped ^ by others to have 
t)een the burial place of Vortimer, who desired to be buried 
near the place where the Saxons used to land, being per- 
suaded that his bones would deter them from any future 
attempt. Though writers differ much on the site of Yorti- 
mer's Durial, it took place most probably here, for the mount 
wae raised so high as to be aistinctly visible from Rich- 
borough, at that time the general mnding-place of the 
Saxons. In confirmation of this, about finy years ago, 
aundry sepulchral remains were found at the top of it — such 
as a glass vessel, a fibula, a spear head, and some fragments 
af Roman vessels. Others, again, suppose this mount to 
have been raised over those who fell in the battle between 
Ceoldred, King of Mercia, and Iva, King of the West 
Saxons, in 715, at Woodnesbeorh, according to the Anglo- 
Saxon chronicle, and which Dr. Plot considers to be Wood- 
nesborough. 

Deal. — It is now universally admitted that Caesar, after 
his repulse by the Britons at Dover, landed at this place, but 
the precise spot is still matter of conjecture; the greater 
probability, however, is, that it was between where the 
windmill of Upper Deal now stands, and Walmer Castle, 
where the remains of entrenchments are still visible. After 
GsBsai^s final departure from Britain, nothing further occurs 
relating to Deal, the Romans constantly using the port of 
Bichborough till the period of their abandoning the island; 
and, on the decay of that port. Sandwich became the har- 
bour most frequented. But when Sandwich in its turn 
decayed,— when the trade and navy increased, — when the 
channel called the Downs, opposite Deal, the only safe and 
commodious roadstead on the coast, became the general 
r€6ort of fUl vessels of all classes and of all nations ; and 
when, consequently, the continual demand for stores and 
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feet long and 120 wide ; some of t^e masts bere deposited 
are three feet in diameter and fortj yards in length ; the 
timbers to form the masts are constantly kept floating' in two 
spacious basins constructed for the purpose. The rope-boose 
is above 1,000 feet in length. The sail loft is about seyenty 
yards long, and the other workshops are of proportionable 
extent. The wet docks, four in number, are all sufficiently 
deep and capacious for first-rates. The number of bands 
employed in these docks may be estimated at about 1^500 in 
time of peace. 

The vast national importance of this establishment has 
long been recognised, and was pointed out to England by one 
De Rujrter, a Dutch sailor, in the following emphatic man- 
ner, anS very characteristic of the man : — In 1667, England 
being at war with Holland, De Ruyter, with fifty sail, 
anchored at the Nore, on the 8th of June ; he despatched his 
vice-admiral, Van Ghent, with seventeen of his lightest and 
fastest ships (Van Ghent's Diliffences), and eight fire-ships, 
to destroy the dock, and the navy riding in the Medway. 
Van Ghent, having taken Sheemess, though ably defended 
by Sir Edward opragge, blew up the fortifications and 
destroyed the stores, and thence sailed up the river. Monk, 
meanwhile, hastened to Chatham, taking every precautionary 
measure for the defence of the river that the time would per- 
mit ; but a strong easterly vnnd having sprung up, and a 
spring' tu]s flowing, the enemy burst through the chain 
whicli had been laid across the river to prevent their ap- 
proBcli, and the Matthias, Umhf, and Charles the Fifths 
three Inr^e prizes taken from the Dutch during the war, and 
placed til ere to guard the chain, were burned, and many 
otbev ve55sels damaged. After this, Van Ghent, pressing 
^Twaid Ijetween the sunken ships, brought six of his 
-^rcm and five fire-ships, June 18, before ITpnor Oasde, 
rks of which were soon demolished, being in no condi- 
> repel an attack, and captured the Royal Chnrles, 
^ the country roused by the daring insult, Van Ghent 
^ at^er burning the Royal Oahy^ and destroying the 
d London and the Oreat James, and rejoined De 
.iiytet', Imving lost in this expedition but two ships, burned 
by hia own people, and 160 men. 
This gallant attack aroused the national susceptibility^ 

* The Rn}f<U Oak was commanded by Captain Douglas; who, re- 
^'M&g no orders to retire, perished with his burning ship, saying, "A 
'-i^ never i^ult his post without orders/' 
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aand far tiie security of our ships and yards on the Medway 
tliA works were immediately placed in effective conditicm^ 
and the defenees of Chatham entrusted to 1^ guard-dims 
and the forts, more especially that of Sheemess, where the 
fortifications were enlarged and strengthmed with heavy 

^UJIS. 

Two acts of Parliament indeed had be^i passed in the 
reign of Anne for the better security of Chatham yard taki 
o'tiier docks, yet hardly anything more was for a long period 
effected than the purchase of some lands and houses adjoin- 
ing the Ordnance Wharf. At length, in 1758, when the 
oountry was threatened with a French invasion, another act 
-wm8 passed for the purchase of additional lands, and the 
erection of such works as might be necessary for the protBo* 
tion of tiiis important arsenal f^inst the attempts of an 
enemy. The extensive works called the Lines were imme* 
diately begun, and were continued from the banks of the 
Hfedway above the Ordnance Wharf roimd an dblong plot of 
ground, to beyond the extremity of the dockyard, where 
tJaey again jom the river. Within this area, besides the 
xuLval estabushments, are included the upper and lower 
'bairacks, the church, and the hamlet of Brompton. The 
lower bsirracks are spacious and uniform buildings, endos- 
in^ a large quadrangular area. The upper barracks, near 
Srompton, are also spacious and convenient. They rise one 
above the other on the acclivity of the hiU, having e^elosed 
courts, and occupying a considerable space. The Lines are 
exceedingly strong, with a strong redoubt on the summit of 
the hill towards the south-east. This was constructed durinsp 
the American war, when the fortifications were repaired 
and strengthened. Since that period various additions have 
been made. 

Er(Hn the vicinity of this place to Bochester, which was 
undoubtedly a station in the time of the Romans, it would 
be strange if some vestige of that nation were not found at 
CSiatham. The summit of the hill points out to us, from its 
Sitaalion, how necessary the possession of it must have been 
to thetn for the safety of their adjoining station, and suffi- 
cient proofs have been discovered that it was not neglected 
by them, for near Apberry fisunn, near the south-east ex- 
tnunHy of the Lines, several graves were found containing 
skeletons, swords, the umbo of a shield, various pieces of 
armour, an urn filled with ashes, and a great number of 
coins. On the breaking up of the ground for constructing 
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Ujo redoubt already mentioned, in 1779^ the workmen ast 
mth a strong fonndaticm of n building;, in some parts aat 
mart tban four or live inclies below the surfaee, bnt in 
otbf^rs somewhat more ; its depth was about six feet snda 
h^Mf and its width twelve. On removing the eartb this w» 
discovered to be the outer wall of a range of smflU apart 



ttienli, iks largest not exceeding; ten imt square ; the flaors 
W€To about four feet and a half below the lerel of A» 
ground . Tha inner walls were done in frescOj wilh. ndj 
bki*ej and green spots, and among the rubbish wevt fr$^ 
menta having broad red stripes, and others with narroff 
gtrf)te3 of irarions colours. The foundation of u largfi bnild- 
ing was also discovered on the south-west side of the far«r* 
but nothing; remarkable was founds In forming the con- 
tiguous Wolfe numerous coins were met with^-one of ilia 
Emprej^s Faustina, another of the Emperor Claudias^ in goid 

E reservation. An Athenian coin of sdver waa bIbo feowit 
aviiig on one side a curious head of Minerva witii ^t™!^ 
mp, and on the reverse an owl, with a sprig of ^aunsl^ mA 
tie letters ABE, for Atbenie or Athens. As a TBsdm^ 
Chatham has not the attractions of Dover or HafitinLni tor 
the gay or the studious, for the lorer of the jjieturesqa^ or oi 
wdiitectnral beautj, and as a (piarter it is not to be mfQ" 
tkwaed with Berhice, The charms which a late commas *^ 
discovered in it were hidden from tiie writer of the^e ^ 
when, many years ago, as a jolly sub, he was quartered iii 
to the ruin of those morals which his mama had labour 
for sixt^n years to implant and foster. 

Rmhmter — The on gin of this city is now lo^ a» ' 
mists of antiquity. By the ancient Britons it ws? 
DwT'hryf^ which sigjiiiies '* a swift stream,'* in allusio 
the rapidity of the Medwiiy m this pa t of its course, ^ _ 
name the ft omans latinized into Dorobrivis, as we iind itj^ 
Antoiiinus's *^ Itinerar>^/* \vhere it is said to be twdU^N 
miles from London, In thf^ Peutiugerian tables, coi», 
in the decline of the Roman empire, it was contractfid| 
fioibis. This, with the addition of oeaster (a corruption^ 
the Eoman Ciastrum)^ a w^ortl applied by the Saxons tn 
Boman posts, forms by a slight t^iatran'tion the modi 
appellation of Rochester. According to other high ^\ 
rities* such as the Venerable Bede, and the Angio- 
ChroBicIej it was called Hrof-oeaster, from « chi^l 
Hrof, said to have h«en the principal citizen, tnjtu ' 
aacordmg to Leland and Lambarde, the Jioliey <if thfi p^ 
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day ^Te descended, and ceoster, gignify ing- tog^etJier, 'RoVs 
tort, or city, 'rhia etymology appear* tx? reo«iv© ijii[)[>tjrt frorii 
Ike tact of tlie biahop baving been sty ted ij-oni the eariieat 
period tjo tlte present dmy^ Episcopus RolteDsis, and the Tentus 

EoS^sis : tiia Cu^toumle Koii^inBe are well knowB to uatt* 

m 

i^eiDi^iis of the onci^ut Roman waj^ or Wiitliag- 

st^ ^TO Lotidon^ art5 very jjlaia ft-cnii Sliiiiglo-weE, by 

\hajxi Ptirk ^titet?, towui-ds Houhester, till it comes 

* Le uorth gate of tbe park, whei^ it runs into the tiiick 

and Lit iost. The city wm uavftr very eitens*ive, and 

Bred rat her a cas^tle thim a city ; ace ordi ugly the 

Sdde calls it iJw eiuth of the KmitmYi ntetK 

Cfneat pari; of the city walk Ptill remain, and prabably on 

'neiv orig-inal fouudation; and tlie!^ ia great reason to think, 

oio tli<3 Roman brick^i obi*ervable in tneui^ tliat it was fii-at 

-ttiHed in tlie tinie of the Rumaua- It was certainly waUt^d 

n the time of Etlielbert, Kin^ of Kent, soon oftwr tluj yeai" 

oU?, when that prince eiQ braced CkristiaQity; foFj in a grant 

of lands to the church which he had buHt at Hoch ester, there 

'^■-^ iiaention tuade both of the walls and japatea, and in several 

.iatit:i before the Conqne^t theitJ are irequent I'eierences to 

lib#nj. The walU were built neaHy accorditij^' to the foui^ 

^wtijiiai points, from west to east extending' nUmt half a^ 

"^iie, WotiL Dorth to south not inoi^ than a quarter ; thus by 

si^ Jiastityins^ the term caj^tle applied to the city, The 

wall is still entire in some purtd, eapecially on the east side, 

^^he aorth-eaiit angle retamiuji' its ancient fbrm, he%bt, ttnd 

^■nbrntstires ; it ia in geijerai ahont fonr feet in thickne^iirt, and 

^Bi the eaftt side, where it in eutirej the height is about thirty 

^Pbet. In the year 1:325, the great ditch abmit the city iy , 

^*5aid to have been begun ; and in 1284-^ SHlomon de Riilk had 

the king's licence to build about and on the walls, m tHrrlj 

aad to liolii the buildings in fee* The city has no gates at 

pre.^ent, but the names of several ai-e on reconl. 

The Roinan history of Rochester is btirreu j nor did it at- 
tain celeb I'jty till the convexflion of Ethelbeit to the Chi'istian 
ikith in 597, soon afifcer which he built the church of St, 
Andrew's, and raised tb*i city to a bishop's see* From iu 
situation, at tlie most irequented passag-e ov^ the Medwaj, 
Roehester iias been subject to moj5c jnirsibrtunes than pei*haps 
any other oity in Englakid 

• Cotton MSS, Id Mua, Brit. 
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The sitaatioii of the castle was extiemely &yaiirafakfe 
defence. Standing on the south-west angle of the i^y«i 
an eminence rising abruptly from the Medway, that riiv 
preserved it from any attack on the west, while its south-eart 
and north sides were defianded by a broad and de^ diUL 
The outward walls^ which formed an irreg^ular parallelogiiB 
of about 300 feet in length, were strengthened by seTtftl 
square and round towers, embrasured, and proYKled lAk 
loop-holes and machicolations; but these^ with the inSt 
themselves, are fast crumbling beneath the rayajgpes of tiiBS. 
The most perfect are the east and north-east aides; thatai 
the angle was semicircular, and rose boldly frcxm the ditd^ 
which is now almost filled up. On the north-east was the 
principal entrance ; this was aefended by a tower gatenjf 
with outworks at the sides. 

In 986, King Etheh^ taking offence at the Bishop of 
Bochester's haughty carriage towards him, marched hia armj 
to the sie^ of the castle, but unable to take it, laid waste all 
the lands belonging to the church of St. Andrew. 

In 998, the Danes again landed, but the barbarities wUch 
report ascribed to them struck such terror into the citwen* 
that tliey fled, leaving the city to the mercy of the infide"^ 
who pillaged it to me uttermost. After this, it doestt)t 
nppe£u^ that any further opposition was made to the Paoas, 
tmd Rochester submitted with the rest of the nation to the 
yoke Qf the stranger ; and thus it continued, without anj 
rejuerkable event recorded, till the Conquest in 1066, whfi» 
it submitted to the Normans. 

The castle having been much damaged by the Danes diir^ 

their several sieges, appears to have lain for a lopff f^^ 

neglected. Wiluam the Conqueror, however, s^isible of ^ 

importance, repaired and strengthened it, and appointed & 

garrison of 500 men to defend it. The custody of the ca«tte 

^wm entrusted to the celebrated Odo, Bishop of Bayflojr 

Earl of Kent, the Conqueror's half brother, and the rebuM- 

'^ and enlargement of the castle may be ascribed to hini' 

>do, a turbulent noble and ambitious priest, had hf^ 

rived by his brother, the Conqueror, of all his possesflion* 

imprisoned at Rouen ; but, on William's death, he vv 

ased by Ruius, who, retaining the greatest part of his 

.^tasy restored hun his Earldom of Kent and some of hi^ 

places of trust, amongst which was Rochester. FindiBfiT ^ 

he no longer possessed under Rufus the same influence h$ ^ 
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Joyed under the Conqueror, Odo persuaded the Barons to 

j^fluse an inmirrection in favour of William's eldest son Robert^ 

33iike of Normandj; but being compelled to surrend^ his 

^:si0tle8 of Pevensey^ in Sussex, and, after a severe siege, that 

erf Rochester, he was sent prisoner to Tonbridge, from whence 

Itxe was permitted to retire to Normandy. The castle un- 

<3oubtedly suffered much during the ^ siege; and, it appears 

'tJiat the king aitertained doubts of Bishop Gundiuph's 

loyalty, for he refused to confirm the grant of Hedenham, in 

Sucks, to the church of Rochester, udess he had 1002. in 

jEttoney, which the Bishop refused. TJp<m which, Robert 

IPitehamon, and Henry, Earl of Warwick, proposed that die 

Sisbop should build a tower at his own expense within the 

castie of Rochester; this also the Bishop refosed, lest the 

xepairs and maintenance should devolve upon the Churdi^ 

lnut immunity from such being guaranteea, Gundulph coa- 

sented to buud the tower known by his name, yet generally 

termed *^ the castle," which has proved a lasting memcnial of 

Ills fame. 

Rochester Tbrver. — ^The keep or great tower erected from 
the plans of the '^ designing" prelate is still nearly per^sct as 
to its outward form, which is quadrangular, the siaes\ h^in^ 
nearly parallel with the cardinal points of the compass. Thifih- 
is one of the most interesting and most attractive speekneiw 
of the Norman military architecture now remaining in Eng- 
land. It stands at the south-east comer of the endosed area^ 
and rises to the height of 104 feet; and the walls spread 
outwards with a slope from the level of the ^und-iioor, but 
above that they rise perpendicularly, and form a* square of 
fleventy feet, their thickness on the east, north, and west sides 
is eleven feet, but on the south thirteen. Near the middle, 
on each side, is a pilaster ascending froiii the base to the roc^, 
and the angles are projecting towers, ti^ree of which are 
square, and the fourth circular. They also rise from the 
base to the smnmit, and are continued above to the height of 
twelve feet ; they are provided with panq)ets, and have em- 
brasures, as well as tiie 'Test of the building. 

The skill and ingenmty ezerdsed in the construction of 
this &bric are partictdarlv reonarked in the preeauticmary oon* 
trivances that secured the entrance. This opeqed upon the 
first floor from a nnaller tower attached to the keep ^ the 
north side, but could not be approached by an enemy v(^!||)|(iat 
the greatest peril. The &st ascent was by a flight of twelve 

k6 ■* 
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or Hiirteen steps, leading ronnd the iiQirtli-west aagfe to 
8n BTched gate and eovered warf , benaath wkiah a ffigiii ^ 
set^en steps led forward to a drawbndge, comwotod with tfe 
fyrohed gateway of the entrance tow«r; this opened into ^ 
restibule, between which and the keep ^re was no o&er 
twdntiNndcation thfoi by a third arched passage. Thie hojog 
Ifbe iBomediote inlet to the body of the kaep^ was defSBndai hj 
a massive gate and porteuUis^ the hingw and groorei c€ 
wbidi mfmain, and in the roof are openiags iot ike psirpoae ef 
filkowmng destrudMn on the heads of t^ aaaaiknts, 

mie iafterier of the keep is divided by a straig -wall iabi 
two laearly eoual parts, oofnmnmicatisgy bowever, hy open 
iHPcbss on eaon floor. In the oentne of the wall is a weE 
irf^^QfDsiderable depth, two feet xane indies in diametei^ aestfy 
<snmigfit, otpening to the tbty top of, ihe keep, and kavsg a 
oMmminication with every floor. The floors are three m 
nnHnber, independent of the basement story, but theee wan 
relieved in t»e reign of James I. wben the castle waa dis- 
mantled. The basement was low and gloomy, and .in it 
iSie stores *for the garrison were deposited. In the nortli««ast 
«tigle is a ommlar winding «tairca8e whath ascends inm tie 
gvonnd to the sunnniit of the keep; snd wdtfain the fioath wmB, 
ie ^ sqnare ^passage, or fimnel, wimch also oommnmsates ikA. 
'^ npper stmes, and from its ^ngvkrity isaa f^ven riaa to 
lavob ianciiii] epeeulotaon ; the iprecsise uses to whidi it ww 
(Stashed it is certainly difficult to determine, yet it is pis- 
%abie that it wads intended far the coirveyanoe <si stoBBe 
to the upper parts of the keep, without eBcumberziig' ite 
litaiFB. 

iPhe first floor, whidii seems to have been occupied bj ^ 
;gamson, amd into winch was 1lhe ^eixtranoe from nK^thonrt, was 
•tw^Bcrty^two fecft; in heig9it,:aBd had two very.cnr»a%<-«i»- 
Mved and (weU^d^ended windows, •designed to sonuttaadis 
Hew of \vbnt pasang -on the steps of the entnanoe. Watkai 
%e eiii^t ^vM of this floor is « gallery, tamdMr wdth seaie 
^prirate apnrtments, «the openings inio which were singalaij!^ 
wel? calinikted forthesecnnty ^ ihqm who sriglit oe itiiare 
A^ticmed to watdi the proeeeiHngs of the enemy. 

The Ht'cond floor consisted m the state .SQiBrtmettlB, aad 
«ti3 more ornamented and lolly than either cf the ntiieia,' 
ts height ivas twenty-height ieeL TbB&ae a paatm e mte earn- 
tanicfited by fbnr large eemi-oirenlar airofaeB, iormed in the 
"^rtftion-wnll, and sustained by eigkt .masasiie daUnons aad 
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ml€ . ooktBHiS; curiously wrou^kt, aod about eighteen feet 
fcigii. Tiie arciies, m w«ll as th«se of the two large fire^ 
iljHseBy Bimilar to tkose on tlie £o^ beloivr^ yiz., ooaicali and 
pmdvmHj centractizig to the 'iraEter ports ^ the wall, where 
Bttall apertunes urere left to gave issue to the smoke, are 
^mommted with ruii aigaag moul^gs. Within the thickness 
wf Abe ivally Muad tl^ upper part of this -Abot, is a gallery 
fHnok imsMenm the whole keep, and opeiis iato the state 
ap«rtaieiils hy 4nx arcdtes on eacm akie. 

¥he uppiBr Joor was about nKteeii feet in height, with 
a^gaUary lite tlie <rtiMr. From the remains of a hirga arch 
ia iakk% aouth^ast corner, it is pr^^bk Ihat the shape! was 
placed here, but from tiie destnu^n ef iMs angle in the 
inirs foetineea John and the Barons, and its s«Asequent 
9»*e£fieatiim in a dilfersnt 'Btyie or arofaiteolttre ha^g 
OBsaed some deviatisn from the phm o£ Gund%dph, this ^;an- 
aot mftw be tfktsniiiiied. 

.The raaf' has been entiidiy destroyed ; it most prdbably 
ODBSieted of a platferm )on a level with the top of the wall, 
wdtfain tiM parapet. 'Hte latter was abowt nve feet h^h, 
^mitfaambrasMBesaboattwo feetwids. The fourtowersat Uie 
aofflas ware raised aix»ther story, and had ajso small platformSp 
with panpets and embpasttres. These, as w^ as the plat------ 

fiii—ij oommaaded a noble and eaSkeMve view oTor the whole 
etOfy the idFor Iftedway, and 4^ the adjacent country, so that 
an aaemy conikl Jippeoaoh within seveftd miles wx^ut being 
Mmmeim. In 1088, Odo was «ovf)eiied to ^MMTsnder the 
nastb to William Su^iuu 

In 1316, idtm marched « large force against the castle, 
than.held ^r WiBiam de Albini fer the disafiected faarens, 
when finding no hope of relief, the outworks demolii^ied, and 
fpsviaons i^Bfaaiusted; the gtovemor surrendered. In 1216, 
thi Daapidn, Lewis, on the invitatioii of the barons, landed 
afll fiandwioh, and immediately invested the castle, whidb, 
hflpnng «rfEered so sevevely in the preceding year, was soon 
fodnsM. 

In 1264, the barons havim^ taken up arms againat Henry 
m. uadir Simon, Eari of LetcMiler, the Earl maix^ied with a 
taM annrf :to besiege the castle. On his arrival en the 
ta&sefwMedwav, he •feiUMl his passwe over the bridge 
iiyitwl, and a puitade and breastw<H*K, w^ defended, 
imswunfim tibe ether side. Having sent Gilbert de Glare 
i»i$mA ^mmjA side of the town, the Sari attacked the 
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bridge, but was twice repuhed by the cHibcbs ; at last, ligr 
means of yeasels filled with combnstiUes, he set fire to tie 
bridge, and tower on it^ which were both of wood, and in tke 
hurry and confusion occasioned by it, passed the river, and 
attacked the besieged with such yigour that he entered the 
city on Good Friday, April 20th, and spoiled the dHsrii, 
and what was left of die Priory. After tma^ the Earl mufe 
a furious assault on the castle, and became maeter of e?erj 
part of it, except the great tower, which was so Btoatijii^ 
tended by the Constabk, Rogi^ de Leyboumey aiid his aaBo- 
ciates, the Earl of Arundel, nenry Delainaiiift, and the Eari 
of Warren, that after seven days' cloee su^pe^ the Earl sud- 
denly raised it and returned to iioiidon. 

Edward lY. repaired the walk of the castle and <rf tfe 
city, which seems to be the last work done to them,ftri> 
the 16th century the castle became of little importance, and 
the greatest part suffered to &11 into the state in whkkitiB 
at present. About the beginning of the 18th century, an 
attempt, originating in sordid motives, was made to distn^ 
this Yenerable &bric; but the demoUtion of those walb 
which had cost Leicester so much, proved too costly an eatif' 

5 rise for the greedy Vandals of that day, and it was ste- 
oned on the sameprinciple as it had been eommeneedi 
27te Bridae.— The Brid^^ of Bochester is a legiti'^ 
source of pride to the inhabitants, and merits a more anqde 
account tnan our limits will permit All authorities agre^ 
in statinfi^ that the original bric^ was of wood^ and tbi^i^ 
consistea of nine piers, with a length of 431 feet^ being ^ 
actual breadth of the river at the spot where the bridge thm 
stood, viz., in a direct line with the High Street of Boebestir 
and Stroud. 

For the repair and maintenance of the bridge^ diffirent 
^persons, in respect of their manors and lands in Sue ai^ao^^ 
parts of the country were bound to bring certain mater^ 
and to bestow both cost and labour in laying Ihon. 'Osi^ 
duty grew from tenure or custom, and the materials to te 
supplied, and labour given, were govemed by the extent et 
the land subject to the chaj^, and the owners of such hw0 
were entitled, by ancient custom, to elect from among thtfV^ 
selves two wardens to regulate and control the re|iairs« f^ 
Grst mention made of this bridge by our Englisn histDr^ 
Is by Stow, who writes, that in 1216 John beaieffed and todc 
Rochester Castle^ and a^ktemptedto bum the bridge^ in wU^ 
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la/G w»a foiled by Bobert Fitzwalter. The bridge was sub- 

s^Mjuently bumt, in 1264, by Simon Earl of Leicester, and 

softer being repaired, was partially swept away by a suddoi 

tibaw after a severe frost and mnch snow, in 12ol ; in tUs 

niinous state it remained till IdlO, when it appears, by the 

x*<eeords in the tower, that Edward II. gave cnrders fat its 

speedy repair. During the reign of Edward III., notwitfi- 

stending the care which had been taken to repair tixe bridge, 

it; was ibund so totally inadequate to the traffic, that in 1347 

It was resdred to build a new bridge of stone, which should 

"be placed nearer the castle, where the tide did not run so 

aftrong. For this purpose. Sir Robert KnoUes and Sir John 

Ck)bham petiticmed Pariiament that the contributory lands 

€diould pay to the repairs of the new bridge the rents they 

^were accustomed to pay to the old. This having heea 

gnranted, Sir Robert KnoUes and Sir John Gobham completed 

^lis most useful undertaking at their own expense. Sir 

ISobert had acquired great wealth by the jdunder of towns 

£U^ monasteries in France during the wars of Edward III., 

said this noble work may be considered as the monument of 

liis triumphs, as a vast pcnrtion of his spdl was expended 

upon it. 

In 1388, Ridiard II. granted to the prq>rietors of 
contributory lands the privilege of forming themselves into a 
e<»mnunity for the government of the bnc^e, choosing two 
' wardens to support uie same — ^together with ol^er privileges 
respecting the purchase of lands, &c. The bridge again 
became much out of order, to an extent bey(md the wanfei^ 
means of repairing; — to supply the deficiency, Archbish(m 
Warham published a forty days' remission of sins to all sucn 
persons as would contribute towards the repair. By this 
means the coffers were filled, and the bridge r^Miired. 

The present bridge, for height and strength hardly smv 
passed oy any, is 566 feet in lengthy and 14 wide, wiQi a 
stone parapet on each side, stron^v coped, has eleven arches, 
9iq)ported by good and substantial piers, and is about foriy 
yards nearer to the castle than the old one. 

At the east end, and fronting the bridge, was a chapd 
erected by Sh* John Cobham for the use of travelers, and to 
which three chadains were i^ipointed, with salaries from the 
revenues of tiie bridge. These chaplains were to pray fmr the 
souls of Sir Jdm and his lady, of Sir Robert KnoRys and his 
lady, of the bena&ctora of the bridge, and of all fiaodtiM 
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people dieeeifledy «nd the dwpel was, not 
mumed Ailesdvoi, or Ali^Kwls. On tke site Vliere 
dhapel estood, a neat stone buildo^ was erected in 17S5 I7 
the wardens of ike bridge, the upper part -of which is s^kd 
Ab Bcidge-chamber. Over die oentra wnulow ave ihs aims 
JBU)aied of Sir Robert KaoUys and Sir Jolm CSobham, aai 
bmw ihezu, on a kind of Jband, are aeirea email iAieU% on 
«>iddi ane the^irms of R&Aaid 11^ and of hts imeies Joiuidf 
flannt^ Edarand of Laogley^ and Thomas of Wooditock. 
On the comsum seal of the wardens and 'jeovmnnaMj ii « 
view of the Jorid^ in its ancient state, wMi ^ dimwbda^B id 
Ike centse, and Rochester oastle at theeast end. On anodief 
•eal hdoD^g^ to them is & curions represeutatioii ofGoi^ 
fliAer, «ated in a riehiy«<3arved Gotiue tiimr, and ^mf- 
poetinp Ab Bgvne of our Savioar on the xirosa. 

It is mneoessary to trace ihe bridgie thron^k tiie iiStUDi 
f8%ns ta the present day; but we may etate tkat the w- 
-dflns haye &r aome years entertained the ftcgect 4>f removing 
tlie bridge, and erecting a new one at a point lowi^ diomB, 
wiUfih pemt would be suitable to a railway. It is propoad 
toibnn joatiy at this paints bndge, wbich.aba21 insane Ae 
double purpose of the railway and road-bridge, and the fb^ 
piioposed by the S(H£tii-'£asteaii Company baa neoeived the 
apmivai of the wardens. 

The CkUbedrai ^tsuids at a little distanee. sontii Aos 
High-fitreet, within the andent gateway of the priory, i^ 
JB ioonlt in the hna of a double cross, and consists of a aa^ 
and aariea, tm& transepts and a choir, with a low tower W 
spire, ^^^^^"^ ^^'^''^^ the intersoetian of the nasre and west 
transept. This edifice eiihikks spedmeas of ^he ^urchijteatu^ 
ef at least fear ^stinct eias. The nai^ and west front wen, 
with sliglxt escepticns, the work of the M^oemaxi Bi^^ 
flnnddpk in 1080, together wilii the massMre bell4K»irer 
wUbh bears }m name. The north aide of tha ivest traatM^ 
mm built by the monks Bidbard de Eastgateand Thomas dfi 
ifvfiehan, s&et the fire in 117:9, and the soajbh side by the 
monk RjcliaTd de Waledene, in the beginmBg ^ 42be o^ 
century. The ehoir and uppsr transept wera eroetad in ^^^ 
reipis of Jokn and Henry ill. by Wiiliaaa 4ie fioo. 

On Bf^proachi&g the weottfiixteaace of this superb fHi^ ^ 
b&boidsr connat but be jstnu^ with the <magn«6eeeee ^ 

a and rLdbaess jof decoration, whieh, notwithstsadi^r 
k§e8 of t&me,jmd' the innovation of modem <arohitesl^ 



vsdfl fjbservable tfapoo^ooadt The.^rmisifHil Aoorwaj 
im m nibe lotsftse^ onder a heuati&d raerated aemicireuliU' 
I, swppovled bf thme entire <x»kiiiiB«^ B&d a 8emi-«aiumiL 
aA.«ic^ Bi4to. TbB hodm of tir»of tbaee pdlans jore wvooglit 
iMto' whoie-lttii^ stntueft of Henry J^ and iik Qaeflii Ma)t£hi. 
AM ^hB n»MmBB of the apok ase deeortttod by Jiculptures. 
IRitt'teBiSQims^iylii^ Tests npoii t&e impaebB iof tiiearah^ afoe 
uiwtfipoied of -eigiit stoaes ingemonslj do«B*#Dled tsgediar^ 
tiitfMmtcrfaofitttof iK^iich ai« aoulptar^ miik the fgiires af' 



tapMfleik In Hie ajpace aboi^ i« a HfyweeaBtation ^ the 
•ooki 



sur, aeifted, «dik a •oak open in one hand, and the othar 
raised as in act of benedictaoa. On «adh side is an as^ 
■■jj^llmifi Uu p mA bun, togethfir wUh. the fljmfa<^ af the 
flapwa^elislg. f3ie «i»0t window o<fifr the «ntcuioe is in the 
lartseratjle of ISngwa aachifteetaiFe, as jote anaay af the imt- 
tiimtm ia the aaure^and odierparts xif the&hric. On each side 
o£ the west entrance is a square to^iRer, fbat on &» north aide 
qm» audd to ila faimriataon, and nelmilit ia a atyJa intended 
-«D iMBT aeaae -rewmblaooe to itfae original; but ma inteatkin 
Ibaa sdt been ha|^f eaeanted. A whole ieaa^h atatue of 
<ihuMkiIfdi tke^hamisa:, staodiafp on a ahnne, m panMfioalibmf 
tmtii Ms enoBieraoroBs his l»«ak, "was, bowever, oare^illy pne- 
se9vad,.and tfiaed iin frost of tbe new itmer^ wikeve it mow . 
^wnains. His mitre haa since been brdoBmofT, and his rigibt 
iiaaid, ixMdk de stated to lave held a repittseniiatiQn of itjie 
nbrachj iaaiso destreyed. 

Alter viewiiH^ Ihe-weat ircxat, the wliole reaaaining esterior 
^art of 1ie.cadhedral vmat he coasiderGd as extneakely j^aia^ 
itmab ahsojustlsar destitete of oraaneot. The eads of the 
ireat-transcpt) and tlie ^cdia^k <of Bt. Mary aad St. Sdwand 
aare .aapfrarted by igraduatod battaesses^ but iJais is not tbe 
0S1I "i^tiiithe idooir, iihe ponderous iroaf of wjhieli !hae been 
suffered to depend entirely on the thickness of its walk,< aided 
daf a cdllaterat soppBrtframthe aeyeeal itoimers.of ita transept 
aBHl-aait.6uL 

l^m ithe nisst dour is a Jdeaoeat lof aayanal .steps t» the 
ani7€^ the gseaiier |»ant -of wlaaah pKaer^as its osaginal ^charae- 
Jtac. Tlffi ^rst tfive icolnmns on each eide^ aiid half dT the 
maAij mm in ithe massive l^ianman st^le; the columns UI0 
(dissasilaB^ not. any ^o on ^&^ same iraaige heisig "eiMurtly 
saUm^'tiMng^:tiM ajDpttBitB teduaans ion ihe vespectiva s^a^as 
\mMmt lfy oaoBaBpand. Abcrmiha wdkes suiMiaiiied an tto^* 
rdolnaas ds^asoond alor^of andte^ OGrtas|»adiag botii jo 
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size and ornament. Beneath the arches is a IVifarimn, or 

SkUery^ which communicates with the circular i rt a iTcows a in 
e angles of the west front. The roof is of timbw. Tke 
west wall appears to have been divided into ranses of mdes, 
and the traces of the ionoTation made in Oundolph's deani 
by the introduction of the present west window are demj 
visible in the abrupt termination of these nichesi some <n 
them being completely cut through the coitre. The two 
easternmost arches of the nave, on each side, exhibit a 
totally dibBTerent style of architecture to the preceding, being 
in the pointed style, with ridi grooved mouldings, nang 
fiKHn clusters of slender columns. 

The great tower, which rises firom the intersectioa ci tiie 
nave with die west transept, is sustained by four obtossly 
pointed arches, resting on pieces of solid masonry. The low, 
octagonal spire above, being in danger of fSJling, was taksea 
down and rebuilt in 1749. 

The west transept is built in the pointed style, but, from 
having been built at different periods, the ardiitectare is 
somewhat dissimilar. The vaulting is of stone. Manr <tf 
the smaller pillars and imposts of arches are supported br 
corbel heads, chiefly of monks, some in cowls. The strengftk 
of feature and expression which these display shew the art of 
design to have advanced to considerable perfection at the 
period when they were executed. In the east widl is a 
recess, under a lai^ pointed arch, in which formerly stood 
the altar of St. Nicolas. The south end of this transejit 
differs chiefly with the other in its superior Uffhtness. Hke 
roof is of timber framework, in inutation of vaulting. Under 
a larffo arch on the west side is an opening into the chapel of 
St* Marvj a structuro of much mora recent date, probaUy as 
lute Eis the reim of Henry YII. In this chi^ the Ckmsis* 
toTj Court is held. 

The choir is ascended from the nave by a flight of tea 
steps^ leading through a plain aroh, in an unomamented 
stone screen, on which rosts the organ galleiy and organ. 
From the entrance of the choir to its eastern extremity the 
style of the building has a uniform character, — ^it is neat, 
lofty, and solid, though not heavj; and was first used at tiie 
consecration of Henry de Sandrord, in 1227. It consists of 
two stories of pointed arches, rising from slender oolumnB of 

^tworth marole. The arohes aro, in general, deootsted 

h grooved mouldings, varied only in each aroh by aangle 
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row oi fiUetSi or of quatrefoils. All the windows^ ezo^t 

tHose immediately contiguous to the altar, oontist of single 

lig^htSy of the lancet-form : the oilers, which are divided oy 

jaaullioQS, and are ramified from aboTe, appear, from some 

anmll remains still existing, to have been once filled wiA 

painted glass. The east transept is divided into two aislee. 

The northern part was, and still is, called the Chapel of St. 

William, from the popular saint of that name, whose remains 

-were there oishrined; and to the number and value of the 

oUation made at his altar, the present choir owes its origin. 

The avenues by whieb the pilgrims entered this chapel was 

a small dark aisle, opening from the north transept; and 

passing between the cnoir and Gundulph's tower, across the 

middle of this aisle, at the head of a flight of steps, is a stone 

aereen, opening by a small pointed arched gateway. The 

Qtepa are almost worn away to an inclined plfun, from which 

some idea may be formed of the great concourse of viators 

which the devotion of that enlightened age induced to come 

on pilffrunage to this shrine, laden with gifts. The pave* 

ment below the arches, which divides this chapel from its 

eastern side, is composed of small tiles, wrought into a 

Tariety of geometrical forms. The vaulting, both of the 

nave and transept, is of stone, resting within the walls o^~" 

itie capitals of tall thin shafts of Petworth marble. The 

ch<rir was newly paved about 1748 ; stalls for the dean and 

chapter, a throne for the bishop, and an altarpiece, were at 

the same time added, though hardly in uniscm with the 

general character of the edifice. 

The crypt, which extends beneath the whole of William 
de Hoo's edifice, has been thought of the Norman age, yet 
to an attentive observer it will be manifest that they are both 
the work of the same artist. 

The entrance into the present chapter-house, which con* 
tains the library, is near tne scmth end of the east transept^ 
beneath a very elegant pointed arched doorway, which has 
been injudiciously wallea up to the size of a common square- 
headed architrave door, inserted in the centre. The sculpture 
is very rich, and is continued from the receding base of the 
dodkway on each side, over the whole front. In a large 
hollow between the inner mouldings, is a range of human 
headi^ and flowars, in alternate succession. The two lower* 
most are supposed to represent Henry I. and his wife^ 
Matilda; above them are figures in episoc^l garments. 
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BfljNiBd these, at die sides, and rismg aboi^ %aA odier^ia 
dMtched go e e osoB , to the oentre of the aroh, are wMe40Bgtli 

' The -whole length of the cathedral, from -east te west, » 
806 feet; the lengfth of the naye, from the west door to tha 
glepe of the choir, is 150 feet ; that of the ch^r itself, 1^ 
ftet. The length of the west transepft is 182 feet, thai of 
the east amety feet. The breads of the nave and ade 
loeles is eerenty-five feet ; the bueadth of the nave oiHtfi 
between the -oolumns, is thirty-three feet, that of the eto 
18 ihe same. The width of the west front is niBety-fenrfeet) 
the height of the great tower is 156 feet. 

The remains of the ancient chapter-hease and cMten, 
whidi adjoin the cathedral on the south, and aie attrilMtad 
ta Bishop fininiph, exhihit a very beautiful series efNoivn^ 
nehes and ornaments, though now greaUy mutik^iedv Its* 
mediately ac^aoent to -^ north side of the Oashedral, as^ 
standing between the transits, is G«ndiilph'a tew^, the 
masoDry of whdch is ei^remely solid, the walls being six feet 
m thickness, and the area on the inside twenty-four M 
square. The monunients now remaining in the GaA^dm 
ara i^espeotable for their antiquity, and curicma from ^^ 
werkman^ip ; but "our limits will not allow <i8 to enter ia^ 
any description of tfaem« 

Roehester is situated in a pleasant valley, and, exoep^ 
wiiere the Med way intercepts, is surrounded with hills; soaie 
ateep and near, others of a more gradual aaoent, and atj^ 
greater distance ; the variety of rich encloMiree with whioi 
tfaey arc covered form some of the finest laadscapes ftocj 
lam concern, and it was asserted by a distinguished arti^ 
while engaged in ddiaeating one of those picturasqoe seao^ 
which abound on every side, that, although he had traveli^u 
maoh abroad and at home, he never saw a landscape ^ ^^' 
plete in iL'^^lf, without any assistance fiom art. 

Tbe source of the oekbrated Medway, 

StUJ fomMAg.reec^ ialauds aa it goes ^ 
Ami, ja mmadexSf to the neighbouiii^ plain 
The liquid serpent draws its silver train :*' 



^^f«ral otl 
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., .w^^huTit, in Surrey^ the water of whiii, uniting ^^ 
era] otln^r rivulets at Penshurst, flow in a consideraW^ 
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to Tesbrid^ anil, pursaiDgp a ooiirte of Btbmm 
reaohafl Maidstane, haTingp on its way racei7«d cauh 
fiidexabld additioss irom innumerable ^nops, as well a« frotk 
A Ittrga straam at Hadlow, anotlier at Twylbnd bridgie^ and -a 
^btxvi at Yaldiag. At Maidattxieit is aagianentad by a rtmk 
li^ Tiiroagh liuagr anaaas it jneasores a comae of eigtoaeii 
miles further^ before it xeacbes Rochester^ iemmg as it 
adTaaoea firesh anpfilies from varkms springs. From Koobes- 
tmr it prooeals about twezity^bnr tam^ growiag deeper anl 
^pvider as it advances, till it meets the Thames at Sbaomopi, 
wad with that river is lost in ikB sea at the Nore. 

At B abort diatance from the «ast end of the noble bridge 
o£ Aookester, and most eaaaenieatly aitoatad for the purposea 
tif fcraffie and istHroDnkmunication, is the Stroud station, a 
t0mfomt^ ersotaoa built for an iadefiaite period, and eoose- 
^pSBQtly at prtsont boaating no Temaikable analogy of stm^ 
-teve wiidk tlia gorgeons «rchiteoture of the cathedral, or of 
idle aaaaaiTe, inpoaing, and reoerable oastle in its vioiaiK^ 
lim poatton aa, htywevar, most happily chosen, as it wul 
enable the spirited Directors of the South-Eastem CompaoT 
to 'Oaaaplete, at a iiiture, and perhaps no very distant pariody 
ti» network of rail, oonnectaoig Maidstone and Canterbory 
mth Bocfaaster aad the south-east ooast,r-«an undertaktBg^ 
wfaidi it is evident that aa oid-estd:^bed company osa 
4^000 aoeomplish with any rational proM»ect of iBm;unara- 
tkm^ > aad, though tbe interests of the public may be sarrad 
W tMHopetition, their good sense will ever indiiee them to give 
Ma-'prenapaDoa to a company which can alone hare the meaaa 
«»d the aSnliay to carry out, in the moat advmatageons man** 
-ntTf whatawr additional li&es may be found conducive to the 
^paaeral wvJ&re of the oonnty . 

On leaving Rochester, and to the right of the statioa, is 
Sitndabary church, standing oosispieBoiisly on a commanding 
«aaiiiaace riaing ^m tbe Medway, over which river the vietr 
fiom the churokyaxtd ia extremely ^ne ; tncluding the oathe- 
drai^ castle, the bridge oi Bochester, Chatham, and all ike 
afljwnprrt eamitry* * > 

On the left of the station is Stroud, origftially a diapelry 
4o Frindabory. The aaanor bebaged to the Knights Temp- 
lam, «ad on the diesohition of Aat order it was granted to 
^im Kn%ht8 H^wpitaliens of St. John of Jerusalem. 

ISie Simnbhfkrm, abaitt Ifilf a aule aBOth a£ Stroud, was 
dtaaikeaf the Maoicot BBMiar-boaseaf the JLnigktB Tun{^bfai; 
«1» oallai^ witb n joined Toitf aad & vaallttg of aqoared 
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ebtlk, is still remaming benestii Ae present dwdHnff , ^ 
appears to have been buik about the time of James l£e Fkst. 
Grose, in bis Antiquities, caUs it the ^ PreoqptorTy" yet it 
does not appear that the Tonplars haderer any estaUishment 
liere ; and the probafailitY is, that it was nothing more than a 
grange or brm boose : uie foundation walls of the more an- 
dent mansicm are of very great thickness. 

On the left of the station also sippear the bigblanifa of 
Cobbam Park, the crests of which are beantifiilrfr coYered 
with noble timber. 

Immediately on leaTing the station, we esater the Stroud 
and Higham tmrnel, or tunnels, as they are separated by but 
a few feet; the lengfth of the former is 2008 yards, the latter, 
1518, the total length being 3526 yards, or two miles and six 
yards. By this tunnel, the timorous traYeOer escapes the 
dangers recorded in our historical drama, which bdfell the 
gallant Sir John Falstaff on Grad's Hill, when ^three mis- 
oegotten knaYes in Kendal Green came at my back and let 
driYe at me : for it was so dark, Hal, that thou oonldst not 
see thy band." 

At a distance of three miles from Stroud is Hig^ami, a 
place now of little consideration, but which formerly boasted 
•^ nunnery, founded by King Stephen, who appointed his 
daughter Mary as the nrst prioress. In the reign of Heniy 
YIII., the nuns were accused before Fisher, Bishop of Sqk 
Chester, of licentious conduct, a charge which they do not 
appear to have denied ; but requested that their punishment 
miffht be commuted to imprisonment in thdr own abode^ 
and, '^ for certain and just causes," they entreated his lord* 
ship '' to direct their nunnery to he mrrounded wUk a stime 
wail" At the dissolution, the nunnery was couYerted into a 
fium-house. 

In the south wall of the chancel of the church is an andent 
pointed arched recess ; and immediately over the commumoa 
table is a tablet in memory of Sir Francis He^d, Bart, who 
resided at his estate, called the Hermitage, in this parish, 
where he rebuilt the mansion, and improved Ihe grounds. 
He died in 1769. 

At a short distance from Hicham is Chalk, of which men- 
tion is made in the Saxon times, for we find Archbiatuqp 
Dunstan to have been present at the division of the estate 
of one iBlfige, when dying. In Domesday-book it is called 
Oelca, at which period a church existed, though we can hardly 
venture to assert that any portion of that qld edifice now 
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rKxsts, thousli thepresent building has every appearance of 
ligb antiqmtj. Tne chnrch is small and poor, and, except 
>z& the ground of antiquity, has no pretensions, externally at 
ecusty to the Tourist's inspection. From the high road, the 
jli^irch, but more particularly the tower, as seen among the 
narroimdhig trees, has a pleasing eifect, and from its situ- 
&t;ion on the hill^ is a picturesque object to the surrounding 
sonntry. 

But the church has one feature — the porch — remarkable 

fox* its strange and whimsical ornaments, a taste which may 

be observed in many Gothic buildings in various parts of the 

kingdom. On the crown of the arch at the entrance is a 

g^rotesque figure, wearing a jacket, having the appearance of 

a tippler holding a jug or ilagon with both hands. He is 

squatted beneath the base of a neat recess with a pointed 

arch adorned with roses, and no doubt originally intended 

for the statue of the Virgin, above which, on the cornice 

'below the gable, is a posture-master or tumbler, grinning 

from between his own legs, and on each side of him is a 

Iranian head. On their faces, as well as on that of the 

jovial tippler, Mr. Clarke observes, "The sculptor seems 

to have oestowed such an indelible smirk, that, bM| 

they have suffered by the corrosions of time and weathei 

nearly to the loss of features — it is yet visible." All three 

are represented as beholding with delight the feats of the 

tambler. Taste, however, is mere matter of opinion, and the 

decency of placing such figures in juxtaposition with the 

statue of the Vimn, we must leave to the Roman Catholics, 

as "vrell as the difficulty of deciding to which figure the devo- 

tidnal homage, so reverentially performed on approaching the 

porch, was paid by their co-religionists so late as the early 

part of the sixteenth century. 

Cofoling Castle^ at a short distance from Higham, is now, 
with the exception of the gateway, little more than a mass 
of roins. It was of a square form, fianked by towers, and 
surrounded by a moat. At the south-east angle are remains 
ef a circular tower, finely mantled with ivy. The inner area 
of the castle is now an orchard and garden, the whole de- 
nesne being now a farm. The entrance to the outer works 
mw by a handsome gateway, which is nearly perfect, con- 
sisting of two semicircular embattled towers, with a strongly 
trehed entrance, originally defended by a portcullis. In the 
inner parts of the towers, which are open, were flights of 
stone steps leiading to the parapets. On the front of the 
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iNiatenimosl tower ia affixed a p&te of brass^ m raa^kH&mtii 
a dead or gnut b&fing an appendant seal of the CimAiJkm^ 
anne^ wilh the» haeo mgrwrM on it: — 

"^ finotDcti^ tliat belt anlr {^1^11 &e^ 
Ci>ac f am maHe in i)elp of t^^ contirt ; 
in ftnotnhis oC blitc^ t$tng[ 
Cl)t9 id d)<irtre anH toitneiEidmg.^ 

Tbis is traddiaBally recorded to have been affised by Mm 
de Cobham, who buih it in the fourth jear of Ridiard ft. 
(1310), and is supposed to have been appreheBsire ^atiJie 
strength of hie castle mifrht give ambragv to the court, and 
therefore took this method of escaping censure. Hers, too, 
eld Sir John Oldca-stle, in 1413, when accused of being a 
Eighty maintainer of stispected preachers, daring to* protect 
ihem by force of Brn», and of holding eertain natters of 
belief differing ^m tho» allowed by the holy ^alrch, 
refused admisnxHi to the archbishop's messenger, «iio bad 
been sent to serve on him a citation of appearance ; and, if 
we may credit an old play, at one time ascribed to Sbeto* 
peare, entitled, " The History of Sir John Oldcastfe," <fcc,. 
_con}pelled the messenger to swallow the parchment, wax^ 
and *alL Sir Geoiye Brook, Lord Cobham — in the rmgn of 
Mary — defended Cowling Oastte s^ainst his gnsad^oOy Kr 
Thomas Wyatt, and, though the entrance gate had been 
forced by the camion of the Deaiegers, succeed^ in nndntain- 
ing possession of the other works, till Sir Thomas wsm eom^ 
polled to draw o£P his forces, and retire upon' Oraveseod^ 
whith^, geixlde reader, we must follow them. 

Gh'ttvesendy written Gbuvesham in tiier Domesday-bodr, 
and Grateseende in the Textua Roffensis, is tdionght \rf 
Lambarde to have derived its name from the Saxon wwd 
Gerefa, a ruler^ orportreve, and to signify the end or Emit 
of bis jurisdiction ; yet,, if the name Be correctly wnttea in 
Ihe Bomesday-boc^ it will idien signify the dweJDing of the 
greve or rev^ 

From the Conquest, when it befimged to Odoy Biehop 
of Bayeux^ to the lame of J«mes I., tbe manor had been 
the property of several families of distinctian. Ob tibe 
attainder of Henry Lord Cobham, it passed to tlie Orown^ 
and in 1612 was granted to Ludovic Stuart, snbseqnently 
Duke of Richmona, whose collateral descendant^ the Eaii of 
Damley, is now the loi-d. 

The town conskts of several narrow streets^ built on a 
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diBc£vibfy leadng- taliier Thames, and isr par^siltinted intiie 
pariE^ of MiltoD) adfcHning^ Gmvesend. in toe east, "(kaii 
twt> parishes wens incorporated by ISiaabediy but tUe 
IHdxicipal charter was granted by 6harfea L in the year 
1632. 

lYitibin tke last few years^ few: places have anrnnad a mom 
altered appearance than Gravesend. Thoi^ Ae amneni 
and narrow gtreeta rising from the ri^er to the Great Domsr 
Boad still exist, and are still the principal marts of bn8in6fl% 
a new town, inferior to few in beauty^ and to none in e^ery 
eoQvenience, has sprung np, ccmsisting of well-bmlt houan^ 
m ^de and handsome streets, and supplied with aU the ooizi*> 
torts rehired by the most festidious eren in these days; 
Our Hmits will not permit us to dwell more minutely on these 
improvementSy nor is it necessary ^ the many thousands who 
fiock to this place have already attested its attractions, while 
the new railroad is ever adding to its importance and its 
-wealth, by the crowds of visitors it conveys daily to enjoy 
the fresh air, the delightful scenery of the neighbourhood 
and, not least, a fere of unrivalled excellence^ 

Gravesend undoubtedly possesses many advantages denied 
to other and more favoured spots ; for, apart firom its con^ 
Tenient proximity to the great emporium of the woHd^-o^- 
coinmerce, and the rapidity with which the merchant amf 
the man ofbusmess are conveyed to the scene of his activity 
and industnr by the North Kent Line, it boasts excursionR 
attractive alike by the beauty of the country and the ani?-^ 
mation of the river. Thus from the high grounds of North- 
fleet the most charming and romantic views are presented 
towards the river, and the stnpendbi^ wprks of art which 
aie carrying on in t^e dockyards, afford a f^easing and in* 
struotive change. Excursions to Swanscomb', to Gadshill, to^ 
the tunnel at Higham, — this trip is extremely pleasant ; the^ 
line of country on the right is finely undulated ; and Chaik 
church, the village and cottages, Shome-mill, the woods and 
enclosures, g^ve- a variety of delightful land news; whib 
Gadshill, with other rich and woody eminences, terminated 
hj the white cliffs of the town of Cliffe, appear in front. 
!l&6k)w you (HI the left flows the majestic Thames, bearing on. 
its nnconseious bosom those fleets of our merchant princes^ 
freighted with incalculable wealth. The trip to Meophwa, 
and Camer, the seat of W. Masters Smith, Esq., Hig^ . . 
Sherifl^ of the County of Kent, for the present year, 
for three or four miles leads through the most per- 
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fecdy rural countrj that can be imagined; and fiom 
thence to Luddesdown^ about two milesi will amply repay 
the effort even to the most delicate, and to the more robust 
will afford a day of no ordinary gratification. The sequeen 
tered villa^ of Luddesdown is surrounded by hills of varioos 
forms and heights, and if the scenery here he not absolutely 
alpine, if it does not awe with the sublime, it will impress 
the tourist with a deep sense of the romantic and the 
beautifiil. 

Ingress-hall will afford a rich treat, as the tourist will find 
ample subjects for admiration. From a stile, on the sea 
wall, at the north-east corner of Ingress-park, the rirer 
appears to great advantage, nobly expanding and forming a 
fine bay ; the Essex shore, which is here particularly bc^- 
tifiil, with the woods of Inn*ess and the church of Stone, 
complete view. The crested hills of Purfleet form strikiiy 
objects, and the majestic Laindon rising above the liquid 
plain, gives a grandeur to the scene commensurate with its 
beauty.* 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the exquisite beauties of 

Bosherville-gardens, which add so greatly to the attjcactions 

of Gravesend ; it is sufficient to say, that we haveWre pre- 

-sented to us aU that art can accomplish, aided by the most 

lovely scenery. 

These gardens are zoological and botanical. During the 
season a selection of vocal and instrumental performers is 
engaged, and there are also an archery-ground, ball-room, 
and banqueting-hall. The gardens are inferior to none in 
the kingdom. They consist of about eighteen acres ; but, in 
spite of the taste, and judgment everywhere displayed in 
their arrangements, they owe their principal attractions to 
tiie striking and picturesque views of their natural situa- 
tion.f 

Crossing the Perry to Tilbury Fort, the tourist cannot do 
better than to take with him a copy of '^ Sheridan's Critic," 
which will vividly bring before him the royal virgin, who, 

• Ingress was purcliased by Jolin Calcraft, Esq., who enlarged tlie 
property by new purchases, and added to the plantations which the Earl 
of Besborongh had began, and which are now extremely luxuriant. His 
won sold the estate to J. D. Roebuck, Esq., whose son is now the pro* 
prietor. The grounds are extremely beautiiful, both in respect to home 
•ceneryi and to the prospects which they command ; the views from the 
hott^ are particularly ine. 

t Far ^e nei^bourhood of Grayesend, I am much indebted to ''& 
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" Like her protecting Pallas, yeiled in sted. 
With graoefiil confidence exhorts to arms ! '** 

The fort is appropriately situated opposite the battery on the 
Kent shore^ and has 106 heavy ^ms mounted on the plat- 
form and ramparts. Colonel Kelly, the resident f^overnor, 
permits^ upon application^ visitors to inspect this extensive 
work. 

Many other excursions to places in the neighbourhood will 
amply reward the Tourist, but we must refrain from even a 
passing allusion to them, and content ourselves with a visit 
to CoDham-hall on a Friday morning. Gobham-hall was 
formerly the property and principal residence of a family 
which took its name from the place, and which, for several 
centuries, appears to have flourished in splendour and opu- 
lence. The last Baron Cobham having forfeited his estates 
to the Grown in the reign of James I., this mansion and its 
demesnes were granted by that monarch to his kinsman, 
Lodovic Stuart, Duke of Lennox, from whom they have 
descended to the present proprietor, the Earl of Darn- 
^ey, whose great-grandmother the Lady Theodosia Hyde, 
Baroness Clifton, was heiress to that title and estate in right 
of her mother, the Lady Catherine O'Brien (Lady Ibrickan, 
-wife of Henry O'Brien, eldest son and heir of Henry, 
seventh Eari of Thomond), only daughter and heiress of 
Catherine, sister of Charles, the last Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox of the name of Stuart. That nobleman died in 
possession of the house and estate in the year 1672, having 
added to the ancient edifice the centre building, of which 
Inigo Jones was the architect. The two wings now con^'' 
nected by that building were built by Brooke Lord Cobham, 
in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, as appears 
by various dates from 1582 to 1599, and by the quarterings 
of Brooke and Cobham, sculptured in various places both 
within and without. 

Whatever may have been the effect of the different styles 
in which this hall had been built, and whatever incongruities 
may have been detected by the practical eye of the lover of 
architecture, during a long period, they nave happily been 
surmounted and emiced by the jud^ent of the late earl, who 
succeeded in effecting, if not an absolute imiformity, such a 
harmony in character and appearance as, without destroying 
any part of the magnificent structure, to produce a most 
striking and grand effect. 

The interior of the hall is every way worthy of the 

L 
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exterior. The first object on entering -which attracts atten- 
tion is a magnificent mnite bath, hronght fivm ^gyptf 
firom hence we proceed to the dining-room^ ^tn mXaaea 
elesrance and hannonj of whidi command admiratkm. The 
wafis and ceilings are of oak panelling, reEeved by ndi 
monldmgs of btoe find roM, and a number of portraiti^ 
whose colours contrast favourably with the quiet baidr- 
ground. These portraits are principally by Vwidyke (4), 
Kneller, Lely, Gainsborough, and other eminent masters. 
In this room, fifty feet by twenty-four, the ancient dnmney- 
piece, striking in its appearance and size still remaias. 
Another room has been restored to its ancient use of a 
ehapel, the entrance door of which, opening into the ^mten- 
court, is highly ornamented, and shows by several inscrip- 
tions its original destination. In the centre of the mansion 
is the music-room pronounced by Geoige IV. to be the finest 
room in England ; and if modem critics may cavil at the 
royal judgmrat, the cavil arises solely from the conmrehen- 
sive nature of the dietwn^ and all objections wonni hftve 
ceased had the expression been, as I have no doubt was 
intended, the finest music-room or hall. This noble room, 
lofty and of exquisite proportions, is splendidly fitted up A ler 
^Louis XIV. ; yet even in the decoration the late earl evinced 
his fine taste in abstaining from that profiise, goi^eons, and 
gaudy display which chsracterized and disfigured l^at asa. 
The lower walls are one mass of polished white marble ; m 
ceiling by Inigo Jones, the ornaments of which are pecuhariy 
bold and grand, is in the highest state of preservation, tk 
Ihis ceiling are the arms of Charles, Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox, with the garter, and the motto ^ Avant Damley.'^ 
Over the chimney-piece, which contains a relievo of Auroim 
in marble, by Sir Kichard Westmacott, hangs a picture bv 
Vandyke, and also full length portraits of hmdn John ana 
Bernard Stuart, by the same master, the former of whom 
fell in the royal cause at the battle of Brandene in 1644, and 
the latter in the same cause in an action near Ohester. in 
1645. At one end of the saloon is a fine organ, below whidi 
is tbe ^llery for the musical performers: the floor is of 
polii^hed oak. The music-hall is fifty feet by tittrty-dx^ 
and thirty-two fijet high. 
The vestibule (so called from its having been one of the 
itrsnces) is fitted up with Turkish sofas, and contains a 
indsome chimney-piece, two large vases of verd antique, 
id a celebrated tazza of antique serpentine, of extra- 
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ordinary siEe and beauty, the pieoe of wikk kt was made 
1 found in tke ruins of Adrian^s viUa* 



FiooeedsBg^ to the g^nd staircase^ at the foot of which is 
reokged a series of marble hosts, we asoend to the pietiir&^ 
gsallery, which oooopies a pirtioa of the nerdi wing, hmkg 
136 feet in length and 24 m width, exclusive of two owsossas 
in t>h6 centre of the room, in one of which is the magxutfioent 
picture of Danae, by Titian. 

No one, it is presumed, will caU in question the tvuism— 
tbat kt every collection there must be worics of unequal 
Hfterit. And if this applies to all, it must necessarily apply 
"with greater force to collections made by private aoid 
difiTerent individuals at various times. The Oohteam coUec- 
tkm is no exoeptioB to this generad rtile. Amongst those 
"wlueh are of unoiieBtionaUe originality and of ^reat beauty^ 
9Km the bead of Cyrus brought to -Qaeen Tomyns, one of t&s 
finest works ^ifBtibens; a Boar-hnnt; die TriuB^of Hemci 
TV. ; a Lion^hnat, a sketch ; and a few others, by the saoM 
neat martcir . In tkm end reoess, close by iJm graat pictvie 
£jr RdboBs, is the Death of Reguks, the finest work «of 
Salvator fiosa; and at the otiier ecMi of the gallery ts 
tmotlttr fi^eadid 'Okef d'muvpe by tjie same mi»ter, Pytha- 
goras toaohiag h» doctrine to fiidiermen ; tksro ane also 
•tSier ttioteres by Salvator. The Daughter «f Herodias, 
with 1M Head of John the Baptist^ by Ouido Retti, and 
£iraier)y in the Oolenna-palaoe, at fiiwoe, n a beanCiliil 
patntivg. In the oottection there are ten ^ler pictures br 
the aame master. And it abounds in paintings by P. 
▼oronese, THmeu, Oiomcme, Spagnoletto, i. Riovauio, Van- 
^Lyke, N. Poussin, Raphael, Ghieroine, Holbein, Tintoretto, 
AByBoUs, Snydera, Lely, and a MnriUo, wliioh w^ timits 
wiU not permit me to •etBasnae in detaS. 

A:t the end of the gallerr is an apartmrat in wldoh Queen 
Sliaibedi slept in «ne of ner progresses thio^gii Kesat; m 
the centre of the andent oeiliag are <8t!U preserved her arms 
and the date— 1599. The oiamney-pieee is of ithe lofty and 
'jnassive ohanacAer of many -others in this maumn, and 
Appears to r e pre se nt some aDegoiical oom^iment lo dmt 
great princess. 

On desooMHng the great staircase, our attention k at- 
tracted by a picture, of very l«ree dimensions, of the entry 
of a viceroy attended by a cardinal, — supposed to he Bon 
Jcdm, of Austria, and Cardinal Filomanno, after the «qp- 
pi«ession of Hasaniello's insurrection. The foreground of 

L 2 
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the picture is supposed to be by Domenichino, and the pcff- 
traits in the backp^und to have been filled up by his pnpib, 
on his death. The mag^iificent Stag-hunt, by Snyders, is 
one of the inost spirited character, and is, perhaps, unsur- 
passed in the interest it excites by any picture in the whole 
collection. 

Arrived in the entrance-hall, built in the form of a Grothie 
cloister, by James Wyatt, under whose direction the great 
hall, vestibule, picture-gallery, and dining-room were re- 
paired, we again remark the antique Egyptian bath, ten feet 
m length, and weighing six tons. There are two of the same 
shape and dimensions in the museum of the Vatican, but 
this is supposed to be the only one in England. 

In the extensive grounds which surround this noble man* 
sion, every advantage has been taken of the finely undulating 
surface of the park. Trees of vast size, magnificent in their 
widely-spreading foliage, meet the eye in the happie^^t point 
of view. An avenue of statelv limes defies the power of 
the sun's meridian rays, affording a delicious retreat from 
the mid-day glare ; while groups of trees, judiciously inter* 
spersed on every side, diversify and enliven the scene. 

Till within tne last few years, there was scarcely anything^ 
near the house which could justly be considered an orna- 
mental garden ; this defect has, however, been remedied by 
the late earl, who laid out the pleasure gardens with tlie 
most faultless attention to their local position. In these 
gardens are some works of art, the principal of which is a 
small temple, containing a statue of Cupid, which, with its 
pedestal, is by Canova ; it stands in Lady Damley's private 
garden, which has been laid out and planted with a profiisioH 
of American and other plants and shrubs. Within the 
pleasure grounds is an aviary, containing some beautiful and 
curious foreign birds. The private rooms look to the south, 
and are on the ground-floor, communicating, by steps from a 
terrace, with a portion of the pleasure-ground ; but these 
apartments, in which comfort has not been sacrificed to pomp 
or luxury, but in which every luxury compatible witn the 
utmost comfort exists, are not shown with the rest of the 



Behind the principal centre building on the east is an ex- 
3nsive range of offices, forming a complete quadrangle ; and 
urther on, in the same direction, are the stables, coach- 
ouses, &c., the greater part of which were rebuilt by a late 
arl; beyond these is the kitchen garden, which, together 
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iKrith the offices, is surrounded and concealed by the plan- 
tations of the pleasure-grounds. The park, wUch includes 
about 2000 acres, and is nearly seven miles in circumference, 
has been much improved by a variety of drives through it 
and the ad-oinin^ woods, — displaying to advantage the rich 
forest scenery with which they abound, and also the varied 
prospects of the Thames and Medway, both of which rivers 
are commanded in many directions from the high grounds. 

On an elevated site, towards the south-eastern extremity 
of the park, is a mausoleum, intended for the sepulture of the 
femily, not far from which are some exceedingly fine views 
of Rochester Castle, the cathedrals, dock-yards, the lovely 
scenery on each side of the Medway, and the river in all its 
meanderings to Sheemess and the Nore. 

Few parks can vie with that of Cobham in the magni- 
ficence of its timber, particularly in oaks and chestnuts. Of 
the latter, one called the "Four Sisters," from its four 
branching stems closely combined in one massive trunk, 
stands in the heronry. It is the noble remains of a most 
noble tree; and though its head has paid forfeit to the 
" skyey influences" ana a long succession of revolving seasons, 
yet it IS not entirely stripped of ornament in its old age, as a 
number of tender shoots spring out of its topmost branches, 
and still give it, by the lightness of their foliaffe, an appear- 
ance of freshness, of which its aged ti unk womd almost for- 
bid the expectation. It is thirty-five feet two inches in cir- 
cumference at the ffround, avoiding the spurs ; twenty-nine 
feet at three feet CTom the grouna ; thirty-three at twelve 
feet from the ground, and forty feet at the point where the 
trunk divides. In addition to the '^Four Sisters," and 
among many others remarkable for their grandeur and 
beauty, may be noticed a sycamore and lime, which present 
pleasing objects from the windows of the noble edifice 
opposite to which they rear their loftjr heads. The syca- 
more measures twenty-six feet in circumrerence at the ground, 
and is ninety-five feet high. The lime, unlike its predecessor 
mentioned by Parkinson as standing in Cobham-park, the 
luxuriant branches of which formed three arbours, which he 
calls " a goodly spectacle," rather aspires to height of stature 
than that exuberant circumference wnich characterizes many 
of its species in the park ; but it is a graceful and flourishing 
tree, likely to increase in size for many years ; it now mea- 
sures at the ground thirty feet in circumference, and is about 
the same height as the Sycamore. 
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If the Tourist diould have accompanied us in o«r visit to 
Knole and Gobham, he will be enabled, while ascribing' to 
each its respective superiority in many poiats, to come to a 
fah* judgment as to their rdative merits whea &irlj compared 
wilh each oth^. It is thought that he wffl at once jiefi the 
paki of beauty to the park ci Knde^ — ^to which its mate |»e- 
tmeM^ue scenery, undulating mMrnds^^ and eqnally magm 
cent timber, fairly,, in our humble opinion, entitle it. (m tk 
other hand, the magnificent and immense pile which gnoes 
the demesne of Knole, thoi^ the residence of the Mafc^ehsls 
and Bigods (Earls of Pembroke and Norfolk), of tite Aide 
bishops, of the Protector Somerset, of the Duke rf Nop- 
tfaamoerland, of Cardinal Pole, and of the Dorsets,— canaes 
with it the impression that it might be, or migbt have betf^ 
the residence of a Rothschild, Baring, Arkwrigb^, Jeoes, 
Uoyd, a Peel, or any other millionaire of the siiddle dass } 
while Gobham-hall, mits stately grandeur and severe dzsnity, 
saens as if the descendant of an ancient and hereoitej 
nobility were alone worthy of being its lord. 

The village of Gobham, about a mile from CoWmm-hsHj 
from which it is approached by an avenue consisting e£ ibar 
rows of old and lony limes, one of the finest remaining speci- 
menB of the eld style of ornamental planting, has every inter- 
esting feature oi rural retirement. 

The great attraction of the village is, undoubtedly, Ae 
magnificent bra<tses in the church, thirteen in number, wbieh 
for antiq^uity (1854), richness, and high preservation^ bate 
been considered as unrivalled. Twelve of these are inlaid ia 
grave -Bt on e9> which measure upwards of eight feet long ani 
three bro^id, and are ranged in two rows in the pavement be- 
fore the altar. The thirteenth, that of Ralph de Gobham, has 
been removed to make way for a more recent memorial of » 
Iflte Eoi'l of Damley. The larger slabs, begnomiz^ with 
that at the south-east corner^ contain representations of ^ 
" "lowing persons : — 

h Sir John de Cobham, the first Knight Banneret^ apd 
Constable of Rochester, a.d. 1534 — as appears from the n»- 
icfiption on the verfi;e of the slab. 

2, Maude de Cobham, wife of Rejmold Baron de Cobham, 

Td Warden of the Cinq-Ports, Knight of the Garter in the 
1 of Edward III., whom, according to Bayle» " JosejA 
Turt numbareth alwaies among the most worthy warrkw^ 

Maude de Cobham, wife of Sir Henry de Cobham. 
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4r. Margaret de Gobham, daujefhter of the Earl of Devon- 
sbiire^ and wife of Johu Lord Cohham^ the founder of the 
ecJlege — died 1395. 

^. John de Cobham; founder of the college; date illegible, 

^nrit^li the exception of the numerals coc This lord also 

Ituilt the bridge at Bochester, and fortified the &mily 
SBASsion of Cowling. 

Q* Xhomaa de Cobham — ^the inscription imperfect. 

7* Joan da Cohham. 

8. Sir John Brooke, Baron of Gobham, and the Lady 
lAflMrgaret, his wife. 

9. Sir Beginajd Brajbroke, second husband to Joan Lady 
Oobham— obiit 20th of September 1405. 

10. Sir Nicholas Hawberk^ third husband of the Ladj 
JCoan--Qb. 1407. 

11. Joan de Cobham, widow of Sir Reginald Braybrooke; 
Sir Nicolas Hauberk, Sir John Oldcastle, and two others. 

12. Sir Thomas Brooke, and one of his three wives. 
There is also a stately tomb of white marble, which seems 

to have been once surmounted by a canopy, erected to George 
liord Cobham, Lord-Deputy of Calais, and his wife Anne, 
eister and co-heiress of John Lord Bray. The tomb was 
damaged slightly by the falling of a beam, many years ago ; 
round it are representations of their children, ten sons, and 
four daughter8, kneeling. This nobleman died on the 27th 
September 1558, and his lady in the November following, of 
aheer grief. 

The college, originally founded by John Lord Cobham in 
1362, was, with its ample endowments, granted to George 
Lord Cobham by Henry YIIL on the dissolution of religious 
iMMiaes, and restored to its original purposes by Sir William 
Brooke, Lord Cobham, son of the above-named Georo^e. The 
old college having been demolished by George Lord Cobham, 
the mass of materials was probably used for the erection of 
the new college, according to the will of Sir William, with 
the exception of a few ruined gables and one or two anti- 
quated archways, overgrown with ivy, which are evidently a 
portion of the" first. The number of inmates is limited to 
twenty, without restriction either to sex or state, who are to 
be chosen from the adjoining parishes. 

Northflaei was anciently possessed by the see of Canter- 
bury, but was alienated by Archbishop Cranmer, in exchange 
for other lands, to Henry YIIL In 1758 it was granted by 
the crown to the Eai4 of Besborougb, who sold it — with 
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iDgress-park — to Mr. Calcraft. The church is one of tfie 
largest in thediooefle, containing the remains of some ancient 
oak stalls, a fiill length brass figure of a priest stamiiiig* 
beneath a rich ornamented canopy, with an imperfect 
inhcription^ of the date, October 18, 1875. 

Between Northiieet and Greenhithe are immense chalk- 
clifis, the cliifs from whence the chalk has been dug* pre- 
seuting in many places a precipitous face, varying from 100 
to 150 feet in height. The chalk forms a considerable bnmch 
of commerce. The flints which pervade the chalk strata are 
exported in vast quantities to China, for the use of the pot- 
teries, while our potteries in Staffordshire consume several 
thousaud tons annually. 

Stone Church is a lofty and spacious edifice, standing on 
a commanding eminence. The tower was formerly crowned 
by a high octangular spire, which, being* greatly damaged 
by lightning, was taken down in 1688. This tower exhibits 
a very curious, and to the lover of our ancient architecture, 
very interesting specimen of the skill and scieuce of those 
who were employed to erect churches in the times commonly 
called Gothic. 

iSmfM^comby in Domesday Book Swainescamp, from the 
Donisli king Sweyn, who erected a castle here to preserve a 
winter station for his ships, the dismantled ruins of which 
rctrmlned in the time of Philipott — derives its celebrity from 
heing the spot where the men of Kent are said to have 
f^irest^d the march of the Conqueror, and compelled him to 
gi-uiit tbem '^a full confirmation of all their ancient laws and 
iiriv lieges/' Though it would be idle to deny that the 
iveiitisli men have preserved their ancient privileges, yet — 
m Ihr upwards of 200 years history is silent, tboueh 
rtironicles abounded, as to any opposition oflered by uie 
nwn of Kent to the advance upon London by William — it is 
ra be feared that no reliance can be placed on the statement 
Hviit mnde by Sprott, a monk of Canterbury, in the reign 
of Eflwiird I. The old poet, Michael Drayton, however, 
*tJi^bratee the courage ot the men of Kent in his Poly-- 

' ^n : — 

' O noble Kent ! this praise doth to thee belong, 
Most hard to be controUed, impatientest of wrong ; 
Who, when the Normans first, with pride and horror swaied, 
Threw*st off the servile yoke upon the English laid, 
And with a high resoWe most bravely did restore 
That liberty so long enjoyed by thee betore." 
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JDartfard derived its name from the ford over the Darent^ 

^nd in Domesday Book is written Tarenteford. The most 

remarkable historical event connected with the town> was 

the insurrection under Wat Tvler and Jack Straw, in 1881 , 

^wlio, advancing from here to j^iackheath; sent to the king, 

Richard II., wno was then for safety lodged in the Tower of 

Xiondon, requiring him to appear personally at an interview 

with them. This being declined, Wat, with a force of about 

100,000 rustics, marched on London, and after beheading 

Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Robert de Hales, 

Sigh Ireasurer of England, the most obnoxious to them, as 

the king's principal advisers, compelled Richard to submit 

to a conference at Smithfield. Here the menacing manner 

of Wat so provoked the indignation of Walworth, Lord 

Mayor of London, that he cut him down with a blow from 

his sword. The irritated populace was instantly appeased 

"by the presence of mind of the sovereign, who exclaimed, in 

answer to their cries, " Where is our chief?" " I am your 

leader: follow me;" and straightway led them to St. 

George's Fields, where a large armed force was assembled, 

wliich instantly attacked and dispersed them. 

Erith is a small village on the banks of the Thames, lying 
open to the upper part of Lang Heachy where the Indiamen 
formerly discharged a portion of their cai^, after having 
been towed up so far by steamers, occasioning a considerable 
amount of traffic. The church, with its ivy-mantled tower, 
is a beautifrdly picturesque object. 

Belmdere, the seat of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, occupies 
a very beautifril position about a mile from the river, and 
nearly the same distance from Lesnes Abbey and Erith. 
The grounds are most picturesquely varied, and abundantly 
wooded. The improvements, commenced by S. Gideon, 
Esq., were concluded by his son. Lord Eardley, who about 
the year 1780 rebuilt and ^eatly enlarged the house, which 
is a spacious edifice of bnck, standing on the brow of an 
eminence declining rapidly to the north, and commanding 
aome very fine prospects of the River Thames and the 
opposite shore of Essex. The interior is fitted up with great 
taste, and the selection of pictures exhibits a very judicious 
taste. 

Woolwich was originally an insignificant place, and owes 
its rise and national importance to the establishment of a 
dock-yard in the reign of Henry YIII. Since that period it 
has gradually attained its present size; but its progress is 

L 5 
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/ mainlj owing to the Artillery, who have their head-quarters 

here, and to the establishment of an arsenal. 

The dock-yard — the oldest royal dock in the kingdom^ 
according to Bishop Gibson, who ascertaiiied that tke 
Harry, Orate de Dvsuy was erected here in 1512. The yard 
is very extensive, containing six docks capable of containing 
the largest men-of-war. On the south side of the sfdeiidid 
basin near the mast-house, Messrs* Griasel and Peto have 
erected a magnificent dodc^ the largest in. the kingdom, 
formed oi the finest granite. This dock is used for bniUiDg^ 
er fiitttiig up the largest description of war steamers. Many 
fiiToante ships in the navy have been built here; amcng 
thea^ the ill-foted Royal Gear§ey Admiral Kempeo&l^ 
« and the SoBereign of tke Sea^ of 1637 tone^ in the ragn 

of Chariee I., which' the Dutch are said to have called ibe 
'^Golden Devil," from the havoc her guns made amoag th«r 
crewa. 

The establishment of an arsenal at Woolwieh was owing 
\» the foUowis^ curions circumstance: — About the year 
1716, it was determined to recast the unserviceable caaaoo 
taken from the French ia the tea successful caimpaigiis ci 
the Duke of Marlborough, and to view the operatzoo, mapj 
ei' the nobility, general officers, &c were present, and ata- 
tioned in a gallery near the furaace. 

Ob the same day, Andrew Schalch, a Swis% akoattondBd, 
md was suftred minutely to inspect the work going ^^y 
when, alarmed at some latent dampness in the moulds, Im 
intimated his apprehensi(Mis to Colonel AiBastroog*, Surv6J0^ 
General of the Ordmaoce, wboy com|)rehendii^ at once the 
danger, interrogated him with re^)ect to his knowlectoe of 
tile art, and ^ding him perfectly coBversant widt all its 
jMinciples, retired firom the seeae, accompanied by suck as 
eooM be made aware of tiie danger. Seareely had tkeT 
withdrawn, when the famaces were opened, and the me^ 
nished into the moulds; the humidity remarked by Schal^ 
immediately occasioned a dreadfid ezjuosioo,. so that part <» 
the roof of the buihling was bbwa m^ and the gaHenesftOy 
^ occasioning a heavy k>^ c^lifo. 

A few &ys after^ an advwtisement appeared in iS^'poi^ 
papers, stating in substance that, "if the young foreigB*' 
who^ in a conversation with Colonel Annstrong on the ^ 
of the accident at the foandry in MeorfieUlB^ had msf^^ 
the OTobabifity oi an expkxnoa,. would cadi on the GoNteeel at 
the Tower, the interview might ceadace to hw advaDt8gfe> 
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Schalch accordmgly waited upon the Colonel^ who informed 
liim that the Board of Ordnance^ contemplating the erection 
of a new foundry at a distance from the metropolis, had 
authorized him to offer him the selection of any spot within 
twelve miles of London for the erection of such a huilding, 
and also to engage him as superintendent of the whole 
coDcern. 

This being accepted by Schalch, he selected the Warren at 
Woolwich, as the most eligible situation. 

The place retained its name of the Warren till the visit of 
hia msyesty King George III. in 180?, when it assumed the 
name of the Royal Arsenal. 

The arsenal includes about sixty acres, and contains the 
foundry, the laboratory, in which every description of am- 
xnunitioa for the use of the army and navy is made up ; and 
otiier buildings, as storehouses of different kinds, workshops, 
i&o. On leaving the laboratory, we are struck with tne 
immense quantity of shot and snells, piled up in pyramids 
around us. On the ground are arranged in regular rows 
upwards of 28,000 large guns, intended for batteries 
and ships, and upwards of 4^000,000 shells and shot of all 
aizea. 

It was a compliment equally fine and ji^st, which the poet 
paid to Charles II., possibly on the very spot where the 
foundry stands : — 

" Had the old Greeks discovered jour abode, 
Crete had not been the cradle of their God ; 
On that mall iriand thaj had looked with leoni^ 
And iiA Great Britaia thooght the thunder bom." 

At the n(»rth-east end of the Royal Arsenal is the butt, a 
large artificial mound, which serves as a target for gun. 
jNractice* 

The military academy stands about a mile from the town. 
The dark woods in the background rising in the form of an 
amphitheatre to the top of Snooter's Hill, and casting their 
deep shades over this castellated building, give it a very 
pleasing effect 

The repository has a singular and picturesque appearance^ 
beio^ erected on the extremity of the high-ground, with a 
preoipitotts descent on the north side, beautifully wooded 
and mterspersed with water. The rotunda was erected by 
aKnmwd of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent in the 
gardens of Carlton-aouse, to receive the allied sovereigns 
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when they viMted England in 1814, and was presented Vf 
His Royal Highness to the Royal Military Hepoeitory, for 
the reception of the models belonging to it, and of the arms 
and other trophies taken by the British army in Paris, on 
the triumphant entry of the Dnke of WeUing^ton into that 
city in 1816. 

On the south side of Woobvich Comnwn is Shootei's HiU, 
formerly celebrated for the robberies committed; and its 
reputation for them was so ancient, that Philipott, who 
wrote in the reign of James I., says, '* They continue still to 
rob here by prescription." From its summit the proq)ect8 
are extremely fine. 

At a short distance irom the road is Sevendroog Casikf 
rearing its towers above the oaks and pines which surround 
it, and forming a striking object for several miles round. It 
appears, from the inscription, to have been built to " com- 
memorate the achievements of the late gallant officer Sir 
William James, Bart., in the East Indies, during his com- 
mand of the Company's marine forces in those seas : and it 
a particular manner to record the conquest of the Castle of 
Sevendroog, which fell to his superior valour and able con- 
duct on the 2nd day of April 1756." From the vrmdows 
and roof, the views are very extensive and very fine, includ- 
ing a great portion of Essex, £ent, and Surrey, with the 
river Thames, and the metropolis. 

Charleton is a small and pleasant village, midway between 
Woolwich and Greenwich ] and at a short distance from tbe 
church is Charleton-house, a good specimen of the style of 
architecture in the reign of James I., though considerable 
alterations have been made by Sir W. Ducie about the yo*^ 
1760. It forms an oblong square, with projections at the 
ends of t^at-L front, crowned with turrets, and an open heitiSr 
trade surrounding the summit of the whole. The centra 
also projcL ts, and the entrance is ornamented with Corinthian 
ilumns. The saloon is a handsome room, with its ceiliB^ 
its orig-inul state, as finished by Sir Adam Newton, exhi* 
fur tiie royal arms and ostrich feathers, and a chimney'' 
the same age, with the figure of Vulcan in alahftster 
dde, and Venus on the other. In a room adjoininjT 
n Is a chimney-piece '^ with a slab of black marUe, 
poli.Hbed that Lord Downe is said to have seen in it 
committed on Blackheath, and sent out his ser^ 
pprehended the robbers." The park and pl«** 
nd comprise about seventy acres, and include sotdb 
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lieautiful scenery. Before the court-yard is a row of aged 
cypress trees. 

^t a little distance from the church is an elegant villa 
erected by Earl Cholmondeley, in a situation of much pic- 
turesque beauty. 

Though we have thus completed the " grande tour," we 
liave stiu to request the indulgence of the reader while we 
o£Fer a brief notice of that which is the great charm of the 
** petite tour" — Greenwich Hospital, — an edifice which en- 
nobles our ancestors, by the attention and devotion they 
paid to the comfort of the worn-out or wounded seaman, 
-wlio had so freely devoted the energies of his manhood to 
tlie service of his country. Called by the Saxons Greenwic, 
or Greenvic, Hterally "the ffreen village," Greenwich is 
situated on the south bank of tne Thames, and between five 
and six miles from London. At a very early period, the 
natui'al advantages of the position led to its selection as the 
oliief naval station by the Danes, while their army encamped 
on the heights above the town bordering on Blackheath, as 
the various vestiges of entrenchment still existing sufficiently 
denote. Prom this place they made their predatory excur- 
sions, in one of which they sacked the city of Canterbury, 
massacred nine-tenths of the inhabitants, and captured and 
murdered Archbishop Alphage, in 1072; who had afterwards 
the distinffuished privilege of being enrolled among the 
Somish samts. It is uncertain at what period it became the 
property of the Crown, but most probably it was a portion of 
the possessions of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, which were seized 
by the Conqueror. At all events, we have traces of a royal 
residence as early as the year 1300 (temp. Edward !.)» 
Henry V. granted this manor to Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, who, in 1433, had the royal Hcence to fortify and 
embattle his manor-house, and to make a park of two hun- 
dred acres. Soon after this the Duke Humphrey, whose 
hospitality was on that scale as to have passed into a pro« 
verb, rebuilt the palace, calling it Placentia^ or the '^ Manor 
of Pleasaunce," a name which it retained for a long period, 
and enclosed the park, erecting within it a tower on the spot 
where the Observatory now stands. Edward IV. consider- 
ably enlarged and embellished the palace, in which were 
solemnized the nuptials of his son Richard, Duke of York, 
witJi Lady Anne Mowbray, daughter of the Duke of 
Norfolk. 
Henry YII. resided much at the palace^ and beautified it. 
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according^ to Lamlmrdei by the addition of u brick front 
towards the water-side. His son, Henry VIILj waft bom 
herej who, fixim partiahtT to the place of his hirth^ neglected 
the pniae^ at Eltham, the iavourite residence of hmet 
kings ; and at a great expense enlarged the edifice, making 
it a perfect and princely pakoe, Emd one of the prinoipd- 
seraies of that festivity for which his court vrm oelehRitM. 
Here was solemnized his marriage witli liis first fjaeio, 
Catharine of Arragon, in 1510 ; and here also wer^ bora hla 
dangljters, Mary and Elizabeth ; and her© tiK* the beauttfiil 
unfortunate, and calumniated i-iin© Boleyn, mother of tbw 
illustrious Elizaliethj was an^st^d, the Tictim of one wkt 
*^ could atab in the midst of his fondest care^seB " Here tbf 
virtuous and exemplary prince, Edwrnd VL, died, Eliaabetii 
was strongly attached to this paJace, making it her aamaief 
residence, and at other e«aflons Tkitm^' it, when occaaiau 
calkd forth, or leisure permit ted^ those festivities in acoord- 
uDce with the still romantic character of the age, in whidi 
tilling formed a con^^picuouig part. Hentsner, a Germafl 
travellerj who visited England in 1698, gives bo eurieufiaad 
iuterejstmg an account of Efeabetb^a court at Greeuwicli, 
that an extract willj it is hojiedj be fbrgivenj in considflmtaotQ 
of its illustrating the manners of that age, and pi-eseating a& 
with a portraiture of that glorious sovereign which m&y be 
new to many : — 

** We arrived next at the Hoyal Palace of Greenwich, 
wberfi Elizabeth, the present queen, was born, and wliere alw 
generally resides, particularly in summer, for the debghtful* 
nesa of the situation. We were admitted, by an order from. 
the Loj'd Chamberlain, into the presence chamb*fr, hung 
rich tapestry, and tlje lloor, after the English fashion, stri 
with hay, through which the queen generally passes oil 
way to the chaf)eh It was Sunday^ when there is usualiy 
areatest attendance of nobility, In the same hall were 
Archbishop of Canterhnry^ the Bishop of London, a grmi 
number of counsellors of state, oificeiis of the crown, ana 
gentlemen, who waited the queen's coming out^ which WW 
did trom her own apartment when it was time to go to 
prayea^; — then follows the order of procession; — neit C9sn» 
the qiieen, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, a^ we w^w 
told, very majestic ; ber face oblong, fair, but wrinkled i 
hffl- nose a little hooked, ber lips narrow, and her t«^** 
V (a defect the Engli-sh seem subject to from their too 
ie of Bugai*}, alie hod in her ears two peark with v^/ 
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ndi drops ; she wore faiae hair, and that red; upon her head 
a^^ had a small crown^ reported to be made of s<mie of the 
^old of the celebrated Limeboivg table. Her bosom was 
TUDtooovered, as all the English ladies have it till they marry ; 
nmri she had on a necklace of exceeding fine jewels ; her 
luuids were small^ her fingers long, and £?r stature neither 
taJO. nor kw ; her air was stately; her mami^ of q)eaking 
xmid and oUiging." 

I^ezt follows a description af ber djress^ 

^ Aft she went akmg, in all this sitate and magnificence^ 

flioM spoke very gracioudy^ first to one then to aaotfa^^ 

-vriiether foreign ministers or those who attended for dbi(N*ent 

mmm om^ in Englidiy French^ and Italian ; for, besides being 

ipr«Il siolled in Greek, Lalan, and the langiiages I have 

:BaeBtionedy she is mistress of Spanish^ Scotch^ and Dutch; 

-mhoever speaks to her, it is kneding; now and then she 

jmes some with her hand. The ladies of the court followed 

»ext to her, — ^rery handsome and well shaped, and f(Nr the 

most part dressed in white. In the ante-ehs^ next the 

laaB, where we were, petitions ware pres^ted to her, and she 

received them most gradou^y, which oeeasioned the excla- 

VMtioB ef * LoBg live Queen EUaK^beth V She answered with 

>*— > I thank you, my ffood people.' While she was yet at 

prayers we saw her taUe set out with the following solem-^ 

Bsty." The solemnit}^ is thaa described. 

^ At the end ef this o^femonial a number eS unmarried 
ladies smpeared, wha, with particular solemnity,, Hiitsed the 
seat GO the taUe^ and conveyed it into the Queen s innw 
and more private chamber, where, after she had chosen for. 
hers^, the rest goes to the ladies of the court The Queen 
d^iee and sups alone with v^ few attendants, and it is 
ipery seldom uiat anybody, foreigner or native, is admitted at 
tiMit tuney and then ooty at the inteieessioft of somebody iu 



The Earl of OxfcMrd (Horace Walpole) makes the following 
ebtervalio& upon th^ passase; — <^The excess of respectfiH 
eevenenkd used at decldn^ her Majestjr's table, though not 
in her presence, and the kmd of adoration and geauSexkm 
paid to her person, sqpproaehte Extern homage. When we 
ehserve sucn woroheip odbred to an old woman with bare 
neck, Uack teeth^ ana Ssim red hair,it makes one smile; but 
makes one r^lsct what raafiouline sense was couched under 
these weaknesses^ and which could command such awe from 
m naticm like England." 
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James T. frequently resided at the Plaisaince^ and sevend 
of his children were Dom here; the mansion whs settled on 
his Queen (Anne of Denmark) for life, who laid the founda- 
tions of " the House of Deliffht,** in the park now the 
Banker's lodge. This was finished hy luigo Jones, by order 
of Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles 1. It was completed in 
1636 ; the ceiling was painted by Horatio Oentileschi, and 
the whole was so magnificently furnished, that it surpassed, 
as Phihpott says, " aU others of the kind in England. 

On tne breaking out of the civil war, the palace, tb«i 
called Greenwich-house, with the park, Ac., was reserved for 
the State, when the ordinance for the sale of the Crown hmds 
was passed in 1649. Two years afterwards, it was resolved 
that Greenwich house should be kept for the Lord Protector. 
Next year, the necessities of the State compelling the House 
to raise money for the payment of the navy, it resolved, that 
Greenwich-house, with the park, Ac, should be sold. Several 
portions of the property were disposed of, but the house and 
park remaining unsold in 1664, it was again declared to be 
fit for the accommodation of the Protector, and by an ordi- 
nanci? reserved for him and his successors. 

On the He^toration, the palace came to the Crown ; hut 
Chmles finding the whole building in a decayed and ruinoas 
stiiti*, ordei-ed it to be demolished ; and commenced a new 
and inagtiificejit palace of fi^estone on the site, one wing of 
whieh was completed by the architect Webb/' son-in-law of 
Inigo Jones, at an expense of 36,000/. ; but no further pro* 
gr^ss was made in his reign, or in that of his successor 
James II. 

In the em 1 V part of the reign of William and Mary, the 

noble project was formed for providing an asylum for seamen 

disabled hj age or maimed in the service of the country; « 

project which, originating with Mary, sheds a lustre on her 

character, so remarkable for piety and humanity. Green- 

-„ wich-palace, in its unfinished state, was suggested by Sir 

''hlistopher Wi-en as the fittest site for the proposed. hiXr 

I; and, this snggestion having been adopted, buildnigs 

ided to it. 

was tJie oriffin of Greenwich Hospital, a magnificent 

f«, woitJj Y of the nation, and consisting of four distinct 

i&iilar piles of building distinguished by the names ox 

Jharieei's, Queen Anne's, King WiUiam's, and Quee** 

-jf^'s. King Charles's and Queen Anne's are those next 
'^ river* The grand firont opens on a terrace 865 feet ii» 
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leaagfiif in the centre of which is a descent to the river by a 
double flight of steps* 

Setween King Charles's building and Queen Anne's is a 
grand square 270 feet wide^ in the middle of which is a 
statae of Qeorge 11., sculptured by Rysbrach; out of a single 
block of white marble wei^iing eleven tons, and taken from 
the Prench by Sir George Kooke. The view from the north 
gate, which opens to the terrace between King William 
and Queen Mary's buildings, presents an assemblage of 
olgects remarkably grand and impressive. Beyond the square 
are seen the hall and chapel, witin their beautiM domes, and 
tkhB two colonnades forming a kind of avenue apparently teiv 
minated by the Ranger's lodge in the park, above which, on 
a commanding eminence, appears the royal observatory rising 
from the midst of a grove of trees. Tnis view is, of course, 
equally well seen from the river. 

King Charles's building stands on the west side of the 
great square, Queen Anne s on the east, and correspond both 
in style and ornament. The west front of the former, and 
the east front of the latter, have in the centre a portico sup- 
ported by four Corinthian columns ; and on their north and 
south fronts a double pavilion, separated by an open portal^ 
displaying an elegant pediment supported by four Corinthian 
columns. In Kia^ Charles's building are the apartments of 
the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, the council-room 
with an ante-chamber, fifteen wards and other rooms. In 
the council-room are several paintings by Kneller, Lely, 
Gainsborough, Thomhill, and other eminent artists. In the 
ante-chamber are two large sea-pieces, presented to the 
hospital by Philip Harman, representing the naval exploits 
of his ancestor Captain Thomas Harman in the Tiger fri- 
gate, in the reign of Charles II.; and six smaller pictures 
representing the loss of the Luxembourg galley, which was 
humt in her passage from Jamaica to London in 1727, and 
the subsequent distresses of part of the crew, twenty-three in 
number, who escaped in the long boat, and were twelve days 
at sea without a morsel to eat or a drop to drink. Captain 
William Boys, one of the six survivors of the distress, was. 
afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of the Hospital. 

King William's and Queen Mary's buildings have, like 
the former ones, a general conformity to each other. To the 
inner side of each range is attached a handsome colonnade^ 
347 feet in length, supported by columns and pilasters of 
the Doric order, twenty ieet high. Above the southern ex- 
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tremity of eadi colonnada is a well-sroportuMied dome^noig 
to the height of 130 feet. King Williain's buiUiagft ooil« 
taiBB tbe great hall ud yestibaley by Sir Ghristoidier Wien. 
In the vestibiile is the model of an antique ship^ firand in the 
TiUa Hattea, ffiven br Lord Ansoan. iVom the YeBtiboky a 
craaddigfatQl steps leads to the great hall, or saloon, whK^ 
10 106 Seet in length, fifity-six in width, and fifty in heigki 
The hall was pamted by ^ James Thomhill, and, on tbe 
declaratioii by the most eminent masters of that day (1717)y 
tiiuit ^^ the peffiwrnance was eqnal in merit to aaytkmg (tf tbe 
hind in "Bnrland, and superior in the number of figaras sad 
onaments»^ he was allowed the sum of dfiSbL, being at the 
rate ci SL fet square yard for the oeihng, wad II far tke 
9ide& On the ceiling are the portraits of William and 
Masy, the royal founders, surrounded by the cardinal Tirtna^ 
&c.y in an oval frame.* From the saloon^ a second flight of 
stqss leads to the upper hall, the ceiling of whida reprefispts 
Queen Anne and Fnnce Qeorge of Denmark, aeoompaiuMi 
br varioiis emblematical figures — ^the &nr ^piarters (tf the 
gme^ Ac The side walls display the landing of the Pnace 
ci Orange at Harwich, and of Geoi^ L at GLroeawid. ^ 
vqmer end is ornamented with a laige painting of Geoige I. 
and his &niily, with numerous embleoiatical figures^ affiOBg 
iriiich Sir James Thomhill has introduced his own likeafiK* 

Quem Mary's bmlding contains the diapel, one of tte 
finest speduMois of Girecian architecture in tnis countr7> aou 
was erected by James Stuart, Esquire, commonly called 
^Athenian Stuart," firom the Attic elegance of his d^^^ 
<m the slt4j of a former one destroyed by fire in 1779. The 
porta] is extremdy rich, consisting of an architraTey fi^' 
and cornice. The fineae, by Bacon, displays two angels sup- 
porting the sacred Scriptures, in the leaves oi which is se&^ 
this inscriptioin: — 

" The Law was given by Mose8> 
But Grace and Trath by Jesus Christ.'^ 

^ great folding doors are of mahogany, highly enriched oj 

»»g- . 

he intenor of the chapel is fitted up with great taste an« 

ance ; even the most subordinate parts are regulated by » 

■acteriHtio projHroty, in respect to the grand design, whiob 

.jnmand^ admiration. Many of the ornaments are natA^'- 

Tbk oeUioj Is well described by Sir Richard Steel in Ua* Lover." 
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ttfee^ very payement is made aubseme&t to the view of re* 

Tnincling mt spectSLtor oi the character of the edifice; the 

stcoaes oeiBg' so airanged as to reppesmt the anchor, eompass, 

<S2e. The same admirable proprietj is obserred in the distri^ 

l>«»fcioii of the poiaioners during diTine serrice. This atten- 

tk» to i^ularity not only preserves good order and disdpline, 

b»t gveatl^ comittGes to the grandeur of the sc&db. The 

Mmholae groap on a Sunday, ^ governor, offieers, pensbners^ 

snd boys, form a picrture truly interestii^ and impreasrye; f(»r 

wluK can behold this assemblage of navu worth, and of naval 

pvfMUse, withfittt ^notioa? Bat amidst the ^oi^eous pro* 

fvwiea of onoonaxts which deeovate the ehapS, stands pre- 

eBBOBent the atear-piece^by West, reciresenting the JPr080^ 

af^ St^ I^Ofulfrmm Shipwreck on the Isktna »f Mdita. This 

pietare is twwty-fiye B^ei hi^, and fourteen wHbj atad eem- 

sisto of three sereral groups. The first represaits the 

mannersi and prisoiiers bringing on shc^e whatever may have 

been peseired from t^e wreck, among them a Koman 

iMJjr msfiiBg an um, supposed to contain the ashes of her 

Ixommd who had £Edlen in the Jewish war; the centre gproup 

disfdays P&sl shaking off from his hand tb« viper whicn had 

&steDed <»i it, the brethren who had, accomDimied him, the 

friendly centurioD, and a band of Rcnnan soldiers with their 

iosignia; the third groupy above, congests of the hospitable 

islanders lowing down fuel and other necessaries ibr the 

su^S&rers. This pveture, admirable in its attention to historio 

truth, propriety of eostmie, richness of invention, and its 

exquisite nnish, dispbry^ing in the backgroand the sea and 

t^ wredc, is admirabfy calculated to impress on the gallant 

veterans a due sense (x their own preservation, and to lead 

tkem to end their days in the fear and love of thenr GodL 

The School and the Infirmary are both interesting, and 
are both conducted on principles calculated to meet the 
^ritual and temporal necessities of their inmates. 

"W^hen we consider the beauty, solidity, and magnificence 
oS this superb structure, and the excellent uses to which it is 
sqpproprialed, it must ever be contemplated with reverence 
and admiration, as a work of m^nal grandeur, and at the 
same time the noblest monument of wisdom and beae- 
volence. » 



My task is done. I have endeavoured to present the 
Tourist with a description not only of those parts of the 
country which lie contiguous to the South-Eastern Com- 
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pany's lines, and which more prominently attract the noHoe 
and admiration of the traveller, but of those also more dis- 
tant, yet easy of aocess, which abound not less with their 
peculiar attractions, IVue it is that every nook, e^enr 
orannjr of our country has charms either inherent in itsdi^ 
or is invested with them by those whose prepossessions, 
derived perchance irom hereditary connection, l^ul them to 
see beauties of no ordinary character, which are nevertheless 
too often hid irom other eyes. Not so with Kent — for 
whether we regard this most interesting portion of our natire 
land with reference to its geographioal position, the advtm- 
tages derived from that position in every period of €inT 
national existence, and the benefits which in our days flow 
from it as the only certain and speedy means of intercom- 
munication with the continent and Asia — to the fertility of 
its soil, rivalling in the richness of its weald the far-famed 
vale of Aylesbury and the carse of Growrie, and everywhere 
displaying an ever-varied yet ever-delightful scenery, pre- 
senting at one moment a view of that ocean of which Britain 
has been for centuries the proud and acknowledged sove- 
reign, and at another a landscape teeming with some of our 
most glorious historical associations — to Uie numerous anti- 
quities which abound, and throw their unerring light upon 
our ancient records — to its ancient metropolitical seat in 
which the early Druid and the later Polytheist have alike 
worshipped, and in which the gorgeous pomp of error paled 
before the beautiful simplicity of the Gospel — or, lastly, to 
the enterprise and intelligence of its inhabitants, who from 
the very dawn of our history* to the present hour have 
maintained a proud pre-eminence amongst their country- 
men ; — ^Kent must ever possess attractions derived from the 
records of the past, the enei^ of the present, and the 
importance it assumes for the future, when we reflect on 
the increased facilities for invasion aflbrded by the power of 
steam. 

By other railways, indeed, the hurried man of business 
may be transported with an equally marvellous celerity ; but 
what line would vie with this in presenting to the Tourist a 
rich variety of scenes, all familiarly known to us from our 

* IBjl his omnibus sunt bumanissimi qui Cantiam inolnnt. — Cssar, De 
Which Sbakspere thus translates, 
** Kent, in the commentaries Cttsar wrote, 
Was called the civilest place in all the isle," &c. 

H£N«yi. 2ndp^rt» 
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ebildbood, but which for the vast majority of our country- 
xnexi remained but as unknown sites of historical, traditional^ 
nursery-born interest^ till in a happy hour the South-Eastem 
Railway Company, by the judicious establishment of their 
st^ationsy broug^ht each locality within the reach of all. 

Perhaps no line in any country can show, from first to 
laat, such an uninterrupted series of sites remarkable alike 
far domestic beauty and historical interest. We have on 
entering the county, on the very threshold of Kent, a 
st^riking illustration of the truth of this assertion. Imme* 
diately before us, and haopily grouped in admirable contrast, 
^w» perceive Penshurst, Hever, and South Park, the shrines 
of patriotism, beauty, and chivalry, evoking emotions hal- 
lowed by the recollection of glories which time may neither 
efface nor diminish, mellowed by compassion for sufPering 
innocence and martyred loveliness, or buoyant with a just 
and lofty pride in the recent triumphs and splendid career of 
:a hardy and daring soldier. 

Yet onwards in our tour, for the interest flags not — ^Tun* 
bridfife Wells, ere yet the temple of luxury and fashion, 
recalls to our recollection the tents of that '' Reine Mai* 
heureuse," Henrietta Maria, the daughter and queen of 
murdered monarchs — the one by the Jesuit's dag&fer, the 
other by the Puritan's axe : Maicfstone, watered by the noble 
Idedway, overlooking a firuitiul vale where meadows, wood« 
lands, rich orchards, flourishing hop-gardens, and the wildly 
devious course of the river, visible throughout, combine to 
form a most extensive varietv of picturesque and romantic 
scenery, a fitting birthplace for men distinguished for their 

Striotism and loyalty, and whose glorious eflbrt, under 
ayney and Brockman, for the salvation of the monarchy, 
will for ever shed a lustre over their native ffallantry: 
Folkestone, with its ever busy harbour — the lofty and 
venerable battlements of Dover heights, the castle, that 
*' clavis et repagulum totius regni" — tne lock and key of the 
whole kingdom, without the possession of which Philip 
Augustus of France affirmed that no man could be said to 
have gained one foot of ground in England ; the very town 
itself, of which Sir Walter Raleigh thus wrote to Eliza- 
beth : — " No promontory, town, or haven in Christendom is 
so placed by nature and situation, both to gratify friends and 
annoy enemies, as this town of Dover ; no town is by nature 
60 settled, either to allure intercourse by sea, or to train 
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inhabitants by land, to make it ffreat^ Ceut, rich, and popo- 
kms :" the sister s;nres of RecaJb^er, — Rochester with its j 
matchleas tower, the fittuup monnment to t^ gwns of its 
builder, the prelate Onndu^h— the lordly hmll of CoUna— 
the glorious hoM>ital of Oraenwich : tMse, and a crowd of 
other places not less prised than these, from the rendnisoeaces 
of the achieyements of whioh they ha^« been the soeneB, are 
now, thanks to the nntaring energies of the Sooth-Bastm 
Bftilway Company, and to the powerful gemins of tk«r 
eminent £ngineer-in-Chief, Mr. Barlow : the daily resent of 
Tisitors, actuated by modyes the arost oonflictix^, whedier 
in search of those momiBMnts of other days on which tbe 
lingering finger of decay now stamps its beautifyinr impress, 
enhancing in their rains the charms of d»t legewiy 
lore — 

^« We toyed to team m chOdhood'g gimbc am hoar'' 

—of that health which such scenes, such assoeis^oBS, an* 
an atmosphere so genial are calculated in after-life to restore 
*-K)f that sea which spet^ of England's noblest triumpto-- 
of those ports called into existence by our commerce taid 
intercommunication with the wide world— or of tiurf; calm 
retirement from the sharp encounter of woiWly passioos, 
when r^ecting on the baseless fabrics of human amhi^oiV 
man, swayed by 1^ soft serenity around, 

# liny end kii ^hyt, as I now eni ay wevk, 

In wUck, t^on^ petty laroeniet maylu^ 
Blame aot in me the literary theft 
Kow, when no room fbr novelty is left. 
9oT wrtn Soiomou, prvfferbiai Jew^ 
Declared «< beMatib the aw is nothinf «ew :^' 
Aad Xoh cxdataMd,— ^abeae patienoe notldag i 
^* OK, that mine enemy would write a hook : " 
Shewing, fotu' flioasand years ajs^, and more« 
He vfoM have oaaght htm dabbling in old lore. 
Reader 1 tnm Due what lesson de we kern ? 
Tho writings of p— t — iBtew not to apnra, 
Bat 80 to master them, that in each mind 
A faithful tranacripft of themselves we find : 
Till to their worts we give our ffmuine thon|^ 
As Virgil pnolished whait eM Enniiis wrote. 
Then, should in modem qges bvneat Umm 
Her wreath bestow, yet heed mat whose the ohkam 
What 's that to us ? What care we who the meed 
Bears off of some great work, or martial deed? 
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Palmam qui meruit is exploded quite. 
To bear false honours now is reckoned right.* 
Thus, ere our modem authors you condemn. 
Think of the quaint yet honest apophthegm. 
That just as plagiarisms abound within 
Is a work firee irom all original sin. 



* See Napier*s unsoldierlike -vindication of his account of the battle of 
Vimicro, in answer to an article in the '* QuarterlyReyiew/' by the late 
General Sir George Murray. — (Hist. Peninsular War, vol. v.) Napier 
reminds me of the old Pope, who, in the plenitude of his infallibility, 
having canonized the wrong man by mistake, threatened to excommunicate 
the friends of the j'eal Simon Pure, who earnestly besought his Holiness 
to nnbeatify his nominee, and to put the saddle on the right hack. 



PriBled by Stbwabt and MnmKAT» 
Old BaUej. 
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